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PREFACE 

IN  this  age  it  Is  ftill  neccfTary  to  prove,  that  the  wrath  of  man  workcfh 
^  not  the  righteoufnefs  of  God.     Streams  of  blood,  defert  countries, 

unanfwered  arguments,  flowly  teach  men  who  are  in  pofTeflion  of  power, 
,^that  Providence  takes  better  methods  for  the  Propagation  of  the  true 
uJreligion,  than  can  be  expeftcd  from  the  interference  of  its  creatures.-— 
>-  But  we  fhall  ceafe  to  be  furprifcd  at  this  obflinacy,  if  we  recoiled  that  the 
g  partifans  of  power,  when  they  fay  that  they  are  taking  care  of  the  concerns 
~  of  God,  think  they  are  at  the  fame  moment  taking  care  of  their,  own. 


In  pleading  for  the  Catholics  I  fhall  offend  many  DiiTenters ;  and  in 
pleading  for  the  Jews,  I  fhall  offend  many  DifTenters  and  Catholics.—— 
But  fhall  I  in  this  offend  the  Deity,  to  whom  Diffenters,  Catholics,  and 
Jews  equally  belong  ?  I  truft  not.  Men  who  are  left  without  any  other 
guide  than  their  opinions,  had  need  be  tender,  left  in  the  perfon  of  another 

^  they  IhouW  perfecute  truth  itfelf Befides  is  not  charity  an  appendage 

^  of  truth? 


It  is  however  chiefly  in  a  political  view  that  I  have  collefled  a  few  tefti- 
^  monies  in  favour  of  general  religious  liberty.  Articles  2,  3,  9,  and  21  arc 
my  own  :  Article  20  is  an  original  by  a  friend  :  The  rellfpeak  for  them- 
felves. — As  I  conceived  and  executed  the  defign  of  this  colledlion  within 
a  few^days,  I  fhall  be  forgiven  for  its  defefts.  I  have  omitted  in  compli- 
ment to  prejudice,  every  thing  written  by  the  DifTenting  Clergy  or  by 
profane  perfons,  — But  I  truft  there  is  enough  produced  to  confound  the 
religious  Bigot ;  and  to  convince  the  Politician  that  to  check  religious 
difcuftion  is  favourable  to  the  welfare  of  men  neither  here  under  his  owa 
g  government,  nor  hereafter  under  that  of  God, 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  E     I. 
THE     F  R  E  E  H  O  L  D  E  Pv.f 

Written  by  Mr.  Addifoa  N*   21,    March  5,    1716. 

FO  R  the  honour  of  his  Majefly  and  the  fafcty  of  his  government 
wc  cannot  but  obfcrve,  that  thofc  who  have  appeared  the  greateit 
enemies  to  both,  are  ot  that  rank  of  men,  who  are  commonly  dif- 
tinguiilied  by  the  title  of  Fox-hunters.  As  feverai  of  thefe  have  had 
no  part  of  their  education  in  cities,  camps,  or  courts,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  are  of  greater  ornament  or  ufe  to  the  nation  in  which 
.  they  live:  It  would  be  an  everlafting  reproach  to  politics,  fhould  fuch 
men  be  able  to  overturn  an  cftablilhment,  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  wifeil  laws,  and  is  fupported  by  the  ablell:  heads.  The  wrong 
notions  and  prejudices  which  cleave  to  many  of  thefe  country  gentle- 
men, who  have  alv/ays  lived  out  of  the  way  of  being  better  informed, 
are  not  eafy  to  be  conceived  by  a  perfon  who  has  never  ccnverfed 
with  them. 

That  I  may  give  my  readers  an  image  cf  thefe  rural  llatefmen,  I 
fhall,  v/ithout  farther  preface,  fet  down  an  account  era  difcourfe  I 
chanced  to  have  with  one  of  them  fome  time  ago. — I  was  travelling 
tovv^ards  one  of  the  remote  parts  of  England,  when  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  feeing  «i  country  gentleman  trotting  before  me  v/ith 
a  fpanlel  by  his  horfe's  fide,  I  made  up  to  him.  Our  ccnveffation 
opened,  as  ufual,  upon  the  weather  ,  in  which  we  were  unanimous; 
having  both  agreed  that  it  was  too  dry  for  the  feafon  of  the  year.— 
My  fellow-traveller,  upon  this,  obferved  to  me,  that  there  had  been 
no  good  weather  fmce  the  Revolution.  I  was  a  little  dartled  at  {o 
extraordinary  a  remark,  but  would  not  interrupt  him,  till  he  proceeded 
to  tell  me  of  the  fine  weather  they  ufed  to  have  in  king  Charles  the 
Second's  reign.  I  only  anfwered,  that  I  did  not  fee  how  the  badnefs 
of  the  w^eather  could  be  the  king's  fault: — and  without  waiting  for 
his  reply,  aflved  him  whofe  houfe  it  was  we  faw  upon  a  rlfmg  ground 
at  a  little  diftance  from  us.  He  told  me  it  belonged  to  an  old  fanatical 

f  *  The  Freeholder  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon)  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  c^a- 
♦bliftvcd  government. ---Bigotry  itfelf  muft  be  delighted  with  the  Tory  Fox« 
*  hunter.'— N.  B.  Mr.  Addifbn,  who  afterwards  became  Secretary  of  State»  planl/ 
fhews  that  he  confiders  the  DilTenters  to  have  been  highly  friendly  to  tlie  Revolution, 
sind  the  high-church  party  to  htive  been  its  great  oppoiers. 

A  cur 
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cur,  Mr.  Such-a-cne  ;  you  muil  have  heard  of  him,  fays  he  y  he*s 
one  of  the  Rump.  I  knew  the  gentleman's  charjTfl:er  upon  hearing 
his  name,  but  afl'ured  him  that  to  my  knowledge  he  was  a  good  church- 
man. Ah  !  fays  he  v/ith  a  kind  of  furprize  ;  we  were  told  in  the 
country  that  Jie  fpoke  twice,  in  the  queen's  time,  arainft  taking  oft 
the  duties  upon  PVench  claret. — This  naturally  led  us  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  parliaments,  upon  which  occafion  he  affirmed  roundly, 
that  there  had  not  been  one  good  law  pafled  fmce  king  William's 
aLcelTion  to  the  throne,  except  the  a6l  for  preferving  the  game.  —I 
had  a  mind  to  fee  him  out,  and  therefore  did  not  care  for  contradiding 
him.  Is  it  not  hard,  fays  he,  that  honeft  gentlemen,  fhould  be  taken 
into  cuftody  of  meflengers  to  prevent  them  from  acting  according 
to  their  confciences  ?  But,  fays  he,  what  can  we  expect:  when  a 
parcel  of  factious  fons  of  whores — He  was  going  on  in  a  great  paffion, 
but  chanced  to  mifs  his  dog,  who  was  amufmg  hirnfelf  about  a 
bufh,  that  grew  at  fome  diftance  behind  us.  He  ftood  ftill  till 
he  had  whiffled  him  up ;  when  he  fell  into  a  long  panegyrick  upon 
his  fpaniel,  who  feemed  indeed  excellent  in  his  kind:  but  I  found  the 
mofl  remarkable  adventure  of  his  life  was,  that  he  had  once  like  to 
have  worried  a  diflenting  teacher.  The  mafter  could  hardly  fit  on 
his  horfe  for  laughing,  all  the  while  he  was  giving  me  the  particulars 
of  this  ftory  j  which  1  found  had  mightily  endeared  his  dog  to  him, 
and  as  he  himfelf  told  me,  had  made  him  a  great  favourite  among  all 
the  hone fl  gentlemen  of  the  country.— We  were  at  length  diverted 
from  this  piece  of  mirth  by  a  poft-bo)^,  who  winding  his  horn  at  us, 
mv  companion  gave  him  too  or  three  curfes  and  left  the  way  clear  for 
him.  I  fancy,  faid  1,  that  poft  brings  news  from  Scotland:  I  fhall 
long  to  fee  the  next  printed  Gazette.  Sir,  fays  he,  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  believe  any  of  your  printed  news.  We  never  fee,  Sir,  how 
things  go,  except  now  and  then  in  Dyer's  letter,  and  I  read  that  more 
for  the  ft  vie  than  the  news.  The  man  has  a  clever  pen  it  muff  be 
owned :  But  is  it  not  Ifrange  that  we  fhould  be  making  war  upon 
Church  of  England  men,  with  Dutch  and  Swifs  foldiers,  men  of  anti- 
monarchical  principles?  thefe  foreigners  will  never  be  loved  in  Eng- 
land, Siri  they  have  not  that  wit  and  good  breeding  that  we  have. — 
I  muff  ccnfefs  I  did  not  expedt  to  hear  my  new  acquaintance  value 
himfelf  upon  thefe  qualifications,  but  finding  him  fuck  a  critic  upon 
foreigners,  I  afked  him  if  he  had  ever  travelled;  he  told  me,  he  did 
not  know  what  travelling  was  good  for,  but  to  teach  a  man  to  ride 
the  great  horfe,  to  jabber  French,  and  to  talk  againfl  paflive  obe- 
dience: to  which  he  added,  that  he  fcarce  ever  knew  a  traveller  in 
his  life  who  had  not  forfook  his  principles,  and  lofl  his  hunting-feat. 
For  mv  part,  fays  he,  I  and  my  father  before  me  have  always  been 
for  piiflive  obedience,  and  fhall  be  always  for  oppofing  a  prince  who 
4j}wkes  ufc  of  miiuflwrs  that  are  ofimothcr  opiiiion.— But  where  do  you 

intend 
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intend  to  inn  to  night  ?  (for  we  were  come  in  fight  of  the  next  town:) 
I  can  help  you  to  a  very  good  landlord,  if  you  will  go  along  with  me. 
He  is  a  lurfy  jolly  fellow,  that  lives  well,  at  leaft  three  y?j.-ds  in  the 
girt,  and  the  belt  church  of  England  man  upon  the  road.  I  had  a 
curiufity  to  fee  this  high-church  inn-keeper,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  more 
cf  the  converfation  of  my  fellow-traveller;  and  therefore  readily 
confented  to  fet  our  horfes  together  for  that  night. — As  we  rode  fide 
by  fide  through  the  town,  I  was  let  into  the  charafters  of  ail  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  whom  we  met  in  our  way.  One  was  a  dog,  another 
a  whelp,  another  a  cur,  and  another  the  fon  of'  a  bitch  ;.  under  which 
feveral  denominations  were  comprehended  all  that  voted  on  the  Whig 
fide  in  the  laft  election  of  burgeiTes.  As  for  thofe  of  his  own  party, 
he  diflinguiihed  them  by  a  nod  of  his  head,  and  afking  them  hov/  they 
did  by  their  chriftian  names. — Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  com- 
panion: fetched  out  the  jolly  landlord,  who  knew  him  by  his  whiflle. 
Many  endearments  and  private  whifpers  paiTed  betweeii  ihem;  though 
it  was  eafy  to  fee,  by  the  landlord's  fcratching  his  head,  that  things 
did  not  go  to  their  wifhes. — The  landlord  had  fvvelled  his  body  to  a 
prodigious  f>ze,  and  v^orked  up  his  complexion  to  aflanding  crimfon, 
by  his  zeal  for  the  profperity  of  the  church  ;  which  he  exprelTed  every 
hour  of  the  day,  as  his  cuflom.ers  dropt  in,  by  repeated  bumpers.  He 
had  not  time  to  go  to  church  himfelf,  but,,  as  my  friend  told  me  in 
my  ear,  had  headed  the  mob  at  the  pulling  down  of  two  or  three 
me£tlng-hou;fes.  While  fupper  was  preparing^  he  enlarged  upon  the 
bappincfs  cf  the  aeighbouring  fhire  i  for,  fays  he,  there  is  fcarce  a 
Prefbyterian  in  the  whole  county,  except  the  biHiop. — In  (hort,  I 
found  by  his  difcourfe  that  he  had  learned  a  great  deal  ol  pclitics^  but 
not  one  word  of  religion^  from  the  parlbn  of  his  pariA  ,  and  indeed^ 
that  he  had  fcarce  any  other  notion  of  religion,  but  that  it  confifted  in 
hating  PreJbyUrians.  I  liad  a  remarkable  inftance  of  his  notions  in? 
this  particular.  Upon  feeing  a  poor  decrepid  old  woman,  pafs  under 
the  window  where  we  fat,  he  defired  me  to  take  notice  of  her;  and 
afterv/ards  informed  me,  that  fhe  was  generally  reputed  a  witch  by 
the  countiy  people  ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  was  apt  tq  believe  that 
die  Vv'as  a  Prefbyterian. 

Supper  was  no  fooner  ferved  In,  t:han  he  took  occafion,  from  a 
ihoulder  of  mutton  that  lay  before  us,  to  cry  up  the  plenty  of  England; 
which  would  be  the  happieit  country  in  the  world,  provided  we  woulj 
live  within.  ourfelveSv  Upon  this  he  expatiated  on  the  inconveniences 
of  trade,  that  carried  from  us  the  commodities  of  ou-r  country,  and 
made  a  parcel  of  upltarts  as  rich  as  men  of  the  moft  ancient  families 
of  England.  He  then  declared  frankly,  that  he  had  always  bct^u 
tgainft  all  treaties  and  alliances  with  foreigners  ;  our  wooden  walls,- 
feys  he,  are  our  fecurity,  and  we  may  bid  defiance  to  the  whole  world; 
efpecially  tf  they  would  attack  us  when  the?  militia  i;i  gut.— 'I  ventured 
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to  reply,  that  I  had  as  great  an  opinion  of  the  Engli{h  fleet  as  he  had  j 
but  I  could  not  fee  ho'.v  they  could  be  paid,  and  manned,  and  fitted 
out,  unlefs  we  encouraged  trade  and  navigation.  He  replied,  v/ith 
fome  vehemence,  that  he  would  undertake  to  prove,  trade  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  Englifh  nation.  I  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it ; 
but  he  contented  himfelf  with  affirming  it  more  eagerly  ;  to  which  he 
added  two  or  three  curfes  upon  the  London  merchants,  not  forgetting 
the  directors  of  the  Bank.  —  After  fupper  he  afked  m.e  if  I  was  an 
admirer  of  punch  ;  and  immediately  called  for  a  fneaker,  I  took  this 
occafion  to  inlinuate  the  advantages'  of  trade,  by  obferving  -to  him, 
that  water  was  the  only  native  of  England  that  could  be  made  ufe  of  on 
this  occafion :  but  that  the  lemons,  the  brandy,  the  fugar,  and  the 
nutmeg,  were  all  foreigners.  This  put  him"  into  fome  confufion ; 
but  the  landlord,  who  overheard  me,  brought  him  off,  by  affirniing 
that  for  conftant  ufe,  there  was  no  liquor  like  a  cup  of  Englifh  water, 
provided  it  had  malt  enough  in  it.  My  fquire  laughed  heartily  at  the 
conceit,  and  made  the  landlord  Tit  down  with  us.  — We  fate  pretty  late 
over  our  punch ;  and  amidft  a  great  deal  of  improving  difcourfe, 
drank  the  health  of  feveral  perfons  in  the  country  whom  I  had  never 
heard  of,  that,  they  both  afTured  me,  were  the  abiell  flatefmen  in  the 
nation  :  and  of  fome  Londoners,  whom  they  extolled  to  the  ftcies  for 
their  wit,  and  who  I  knew  pafTed  in  town  for  illly  fellows. — It  bei*;g 
now  midnight,  and  my  ftiend  "perceiving  by  his  alm.anack  that  the 
moon  was  up,  he  called  for  his  horfes,  and  took  a  fudden  refolution 
to  go  to  his  houfe,  v/hich  was  at  three  miles  diftance  from  the  tcv/n, 
after  having  bethought  himfelf  that  he  never  flept  well  out  of  his  own 
bed.  He  fhook  me  very  heartily  by  the  hand  at  parting,  and  dif- 
covered  a  great  air  of  fatisfaclion'in'his  looks,  that  he  had  met  with 
an  opportunity  of  fhowing  his  parts,  and  left  me  a  much  wifer  man 
than  he  found  me. 


The  Freeholder  N°  47,  June   i,   17 16. 

IQiieftion  not  but  moft  of  my  readers  will  be  very  well  pleafed  to 
hear,  that  my  friend  the  Fcx-huntcr^  of  whofe  arrival  in  town 
I  gave  notice  in  my  forty-fourth  paper,  is  become  a  convert  to  the 
prefent  eftablifhment,  and  a  good  fubjecl  of  king  George.  The 
motives  to  his  converfion  fhall  be  the  fubjc(ft  of  this  paper  ;  as  they 
may  be  of  ufe  to  other  perfons  who  labour  under  thofe  prejudices  and 
prepofTcflions,  which  hung  fo  long  upon  the  mind  of  my  worthy  friends 
Thefe  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  other  day,  when,  at  his 
requeft,  we  took  a  ramble  together  tolee  the  curiuluics  of  this  great 
town. 

The 
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The  firft  circumftance,  as  he  ingeniioufly  confeflcd  to  me  (while 
we  were  in  the  coach  together)  which  helped  to  difabule  him,  was 
feeing  king  Charles  the  t  irft  on  horieback  at  Charing-crofs  ;  for  he 
was  lure  that  prince  could  never  have  kept  his  feat  there,  had  the 
ftories  been  true  he  had  heard  in  the  country,  that  forty-one  was 
come  about  again. 

He  ov/ned  to  me,  that  he  looked  with  horror  on  the  new  church 
that  is  half  built  in  the  Strand,  as  taking  it  at  firft  to  be  half  demo- 
liftied  :  But  upon  enquiry  of  the  workmen,  was  agreeably  furprized 
to  find  that  inllead  of  pulling  it  down,  they  were  building  it  up  ;  and 
that  fifty  more  Vv^re  railing  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

To  thefe  I  muft  add  a  third  circumitance  which  I  find  had  no  fmall 
fhare  in  my  friend's  converfion.  Since  his  coming  to  town,  he 
chanced  to  look  into  the  church  of  St.  Paul  about  the  middle  of  Ser- 
mon-time J  where,  having  firft  examined  the  dome  to  fee  if  it  ftood 
fafe,  (for  the  fcrew-plot  itill  run  in  his  head,)  he  obferved,  that  the 
Lord-Mayor,  Aldermen  and  City-fword,  were  a  part  of  the  congre- 
gation. This  fight  had  the  more  weight  with  him,  as  by  good  luck 
not  above  tv/o  of  that  venerable  body  were  fallen  afleep. 

This  difcourfe  h.dd  us  till  we  came  to  the  Tower  ;  for  our  firft 
vifit  was  to  the  lions.  My  friend,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  v/ith 
their  keeper,  enquired  very  much  after  their  health  >  and  whether  none 
of  them  had  fallen  fick  upon  the  taking  of  Perth,  and  the  flight  of  the 
Pretender  ?  and  hearing  they  were  never  better  in  their  lives,  I  found 
he  was  extremely  flartled  :  for  he  had  learned  from  his  cradle,  that 
the  lions  in  the  Tower  v/ere  the  judges  of  the  title  of  our  Britilh  kings, 
and  always  fympathifed  with  ourfovereigns. 

After  having  here  fatisfied  our  curiofity,  we  repaired  to  the  monu  - 
menty  where  my  feiiovz-traveller  being  a  well-breathed  man,  mounted 
the  afcent  v/ith  much  fpeed  and  activity.  I  was  forced  to  halt  fo  often, 
in  this  perpendicular  miarch,  that  upon  my  joining  him  on  the  top  of 
the  pillar,  1  found  he  had  counted  all  the  fteeples  and  towers  which 
were  diicernible  from  this  advantageous  fituation,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  compute  the  numbers  of  acres  they  ftood  upon.  We  were 
both  of  us  very  well  pleafed  with  this  part  of  the  profpecSl ;  but  I  found 
he  caft  an  evil  eye  upon  feveral  ware-houfes  and  other  buildings  that 
looked  like  barns,  and  feemed  capable  of  receiving  great  multitudes 
of  people.  His  heart  mifgave  him  that  thefe  were  fo  many  meeting- 
houfes  ;  but,  upon  communicating  his  fufpicions  to  me,  I  foon  made 
him  eafy  in  this  particular. 

We  then  turned  our  eyes  upon  the  river,  which  gave  me  an  occa- 
fion  to  infpire  him  with  fome  favourable  thoughts  of  trade  and  mer- 
chandize, that  had  filled  the  Thames  with  fuch  crowds  of  fhips,  and 
covered  the  ftiore  with  fuch  fwarms  of  people. 

We 
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We  defcended  very  leifurely,  my  friend  being  careful  to  count  the 
Acpj-,  which  he  rcgiltered  in  a  blank  leaf  of  his  new  almanack.  Upoa 
our  coming  to  the  bottom,  obfcrving  an  Englifh  infcription  upon  the 
balls,  he  read  it  over  feveral  times  ;  and  toid  mc  he  could  Icarcely 
bciieve  his  own  eyes  i  for  that  he  had  often  heard  from  an  old  attorney 
who  lived  near  him  in  the  country,  that  it  was  the  Prefbyterians  who 
burned  down  the  city  i  whereas,  fays  he,  this  pillar  pofitively  afTerts 
iji  fo  many  words,  that  the  bur^-ing  of  this  ancient  city  Vv^as  begun  and 
carried  on  by  the  treachery  and  malice  of  the  Popifo  faction,  in  order 
to  their  carrying  on  their  horrid  piot  for  e:<:tirpating  the  Proteftant 
religion  and  old  Englifh  liberty,  and  introducing  Popery  and  fiavery. 
This  account,  which  he  looked  upon  as  inore  authentic  than  if  it  had 
been  in  print,  I  found,  made  a  very  great  mipreffion  upon  him. 

We  nov/  took  coach  again^  and  made  the  beft  of  our  w^y  to  the 
Royal-Kxchange,  though  I  found  he  did  not  much  care  to  venture 
himfelf  into  the  throng  of  that  place  i  for  he  told  me  he  had  heard  they 
were,  generally  fpeakmg,  republicans,  and  was  afraid  of  having  his 
pocket  picked  among  them.  But  he  foon  conceived  a  better  opinion 
of  them,  when  he  fpied  the  ftatue  of  king  Charles  the  Second  (landing 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  moft  of  the  kings  in  Baker's 
Chronicle,  ranged  in  order  over  their  heads  ;  from  whence  he  very 
jultly  concluded,  that  an  anti-monarchical  affembly  could  never  chufe 
i'uch  a  place  to  meet  in  once  a  day. 

To  continue  this  good  difpofition  in  my  friend,  after  a  fhort  ftay  at 
Stock's- market,  we  drove  away  for  the  Mews,  where  he  was  not  a 
little  edified  with  the  fight  of  thofe  fine  fets  of  horfes  which  have  beea 
brought  over  from  Hanover,  and  with  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them.. 
He  made  many  good  remarks  upon  this  occafion,  and  was  fo  pleafed 
with  his  company,  that  I  had  much  ado  to  get  him  out  of  the  flable. 

In  our  progrefs  to  St.  James's-Park  (for  that  Vv'as  the  end  of  our 
journey,)  he  took  notice,  with  great  fatisfaclion,  that  contrary  to  his 
intelligence  in  the  country,  the  fhops  were  all  open  and  full  of  bufi-^ 
nefsj  that  the  foldiers  walked  civilly  In  the  flreets  j  that  clergymicn, 
inrtead  of  being  affronted,  had  generally  the  wall  given  them,  and 
that  he  had  heard  the  bells  ring  to  prayers  from  morning  to  night  in 
every  part  of  the  town  or  other. 

As  he  was  full  of  thefe  honeft  refle<Slions,  it  happened  very  luckily 
for  us,  that  one  of  the  king's  coaches  paffed  by  with  the  three  young 
princefles  in  it,  whom  by  an  accidental  itop  we  had  an  oppottunity  of 
furveyingfor  fom.c  time  :  m.y  friend  was  ravifhed  with  the  beauty,  in- 
iiocency  and  fwcetnefs,  that  appeared  in  all  their  faces.  He  declared 
feveral  times,  tliat  they  were  the  fineft  children  he  had  ever  feen  in 
all  his  life;  and  aflured'  me  that,  before  this  fight,  if  any  one  had  told 
him  it  had  been  poffible  for  three  fuch  pretty  children  to  have  been 
bom  out  of  England,  he  Hiould  never  have  believed  them. 

We^ 
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Wc  were  nov/  walking  together  in  the  Park  ;  and  as  it  Is  ufual  for 
men  who  are  naturally  warm  and  heady,  to  be  tranfported  with  the 
greateft  flufh  of  good-nature,  when  they  arc  once  fweetened  5  he 
owned  to  me  very  frankly,  he  had  been  much  impofed  upon  by  thofe 
falfe  accounts  of  things  he  had  heard  in  the  country  j  and  that  he 
would  make  it  his  bufinefs  upon  his  return  thither  to  fet  his  neigh- 
bours right,  and  give  them  a  more  juft  notion  of  the  prcfent  ilatc  of 
affairs. 

What  confirmed  my  friend  in  this  excellent  temper  of  mind  and 
gave  him  an  incxpreflible  fatisfaclion,  was  a  meffage  he  received  as 
we  were  walking  together,  from  the  prifoner,  for  whom  he  had  given 
his  teftimony  in  his  late  trial.  This  perfon  having  been  condemned 
for  his  part  in  the  late  rebellion,  fcnt  him  word,  that  his  Majefty  had 
been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  reprieve  him  with  feveral  of  his  friends,  in 
order  as  it  was  thought  to  give  them  their  lives  ;  and  that  he  hoped 
before  he  went  out  of  town  they  fhould  have  a  cheerful  m.eeting,  and 
drink  health  and  profperity  to  king  George. 


ARTICLE    IL 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Repofitory,  containing  various  political^  philcfa- 
phical^  literary  and  mifcellaneous  articles^  FoL  II.  Page  2.  PjirAcd 
in  London^  January  1 789. 

Sir, 

TH  E  papers  accompanying  this  were  written,  and  in  part  printed, 
with  a  view  to  appear  In  another  place^  but  certain  confidera- 
tions  have  intervened  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  that  intention. 
You  will  evidently  fee  that  they  are  too  large  for  a  newfpaper  and  too 
fmail  for  a  pamphlet.  The  long  and  very  mafterly  letter  you 
republiflied  refpecling  the  clergy  in  Ireland  under  the  fignature  of 
"  A  Son  of  the  Clergy,"  (See  Rep.  Vol.  I.  page  459.)  contains 
matter  fo  analogous  to  that  under  difcuffion  here,  that  you  probably 
will  not  refufe  to  give  place  to  the  papers  now  fent  you,  merely 
becaufe  they  bring  a  part  of  the  fame  topics  home  to  ourfelve?.  Befidcs, 
I  am  encouraged  to  offer  them  to  you  from  finding;  your  work  favour* 
able  to  univerfal  toleration  and  philant;hropy.  Under  this  impreflion, 
I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  well  wStics, 


ALzr. 
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^LETTER  to  a  FRIEND,  refpecl'mg  the  Debate  in  the  Houfe  cf 
Commons  on  Mr.  Beaufof  s  Motion  in  1787,  on  the  Subjep  of  the  Teji 
Laws^  as  affc5iing  the  Difpnters  :  luith  Hints  concerning  the  ejia- 
hlijhed  Qergy,  the  Rojnan  Catholics^  the  "Jews,  the  Marriage  Service, 
and  other  Topics  touching  the  Church  EjiahliJJ)menty  and  the  State  of 
religious  Liberty  in  England"^. 
My  dear  Sir, 

YO  U  are  pleafed  to  afk  my  opinion  of  the  arguments  ufed,  and 
of  the  vote  paffed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1787,  when  Mr.  Beaufoy  moved  for  a  committee  to  con- 
fider  of  the  teft  laws  refpecling  the  protellant  diirenters.  You  will 
forgive  me,  if,  in  replying  to  you,  I  venture  upon  other  topics. 

The  repulfe  experienced  by  the  diflcnters,  from  the  vote  of  that 
day,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  difcourage  them  from  renewing  their 
application.  M  ore  apology  is  neceffary  from  the  diflenters,  when  they 
acquiefce  in  the  reflraints  mipofed  upon  them,  than  v/hen  they  apply 
for  their  removal.  They  owe  their  beft  exertions,  not  only  to 
themfelves,  but  to  the  caufe  of  liberty;  they  have  to  alTert  a  right, 
and  not  to  afk  a  favour;  they  have  already  lolt  much  time,  and  they 
ought  to  lofe  no  more.  After  the  experience  of  a  century,  they  may 
be  convinced  that  they  have  nothing  to  expect  from  humility,  and 
muft  owe  their  freedom  to  their  importunity,  ^y  conilant  appli- 
cations to  the  legiflaturc,  they  are  more  likely  to  meet  a  conjuncture 
of  circumftances  favourable  to  their  fuccefs,  than  by  remaining  inac- 
tive. I  am  apprehenfive  befides,  that  the  eafe  which  politicians  have 
found  in  temporifmg  with  the  diflenters,  has  induced  a  perfuafion, 
that  it  is  the  only  policy  neceflary  to  be  employed  with  them;  and 
therefore  it  is  indifpenfable  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  diflenters  can 
no  longer  be  duped,  but  that,  bei^ig  determined  to  perfevere  without 
ceafmg,  the  fhortefl:  mode  is  to  do  them  juflice  at  once. 

With  refpect  to  minifters  of  ftate,  various  circumftances  may  occa- 
fion  a  fluctuation,  not  only  in  their  power,  but  in  their  opinions.  If 
they  are  favourable  to  the  diflenters,  no  arguments  are  neceflary  to 
invite  their  concurrence  :  if  unfavourable,  there  is  no  reafon  for  being 
deterred  by  their  oppofltion. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  diflTenters  are  embarked  in  a  right  caufe,  thefe 
feem  proper  obfervations. — Let  us  examine,  then,  whether  any  thing 
has  occurred  in  this  debate,  upon  Mr.  Beaufoy's  motion,  to  fliew  the 
diflenters  in  the  wrong. — Not  having  been  prefent  at  that  debate,  I 
mufl:  ufe  the  printed  accounts  of  it,  though  without  depending  upon 
them  fo  far  as  to  refer  any  argument  to  any  particular  fpeaker,  the 
difcuflion  not  being  perfonal. 

*  A  few  of  the  conudenitions  which  appear  in  this  letter  have  been  made  piibllc 
before  j  but  they  have  fince  been  fupprciTed,  to  give  place  to  the  letter  here  publifhcd, 
—-The  authcr  will  nvt  be  accufcd  of  plagiarifm  by  the  party  moft  wncemed. 
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The  adverrarles  of  the  difTenter?,  I  think  I  may  affirm,  havebe-n 
challenged  in  debate ;  and  though  the  hiftory,  and  ftill  more  the 
pfclent  principles  of  the  difTenters,  lay  fully  open  to  their  fcrutiny, 
no  arguments  appeared  drawn  from  either,  whether  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  right  or  of  expediency,  to  Invalidate  their  claims. 

On  the  queffion  of  rights  it  was  flated  hvpothetically,  that  cafes 
might  occur  where  the  ilate  might  juftly  exclude  perfons  from  po- 
litical power ;  but  it  was  not  proved  that  the  pr^teilant  diflentcrs 
were  perfons  of  a  defcription  fo  to  be  excluded.  It  was  next  con- 
tended, negativel)^  that  the  exclufion  of  difFenters  from  ofHces, 
violated  no  right,  bccaufc  it  inflicted  no  punifliment,  and  did  to 
them  only  what  v/as  done  in  other  cafes  to  other  claiies  of  men  ; 
which  was  faying,  in  different  words,  that  the  terrible  incapacitations 
and  penalties  which  attach  upon  dilTenters  when  affuming  their 
political  rights,  amounted  to  no  punilhment  ;  and  that  a  wrong 
might  ceafe  to  be  a  wrong,  when  the  inftances  of  it  v/ere  mul- 
tiplied. No  perfon  can  deliberately  juftify  a  third  pofitlon  which 
was  advanced,  namely,  that  becaufe  the  church  had  f9??i£  oppo- 
nents, a  bulwark  fhould  be  raifed  againft  evcj-y  feclary ;  confe- 
quently  nothing  will  be  offered  here  to  refute  a  porition  fo  little 
guarded. 

The  adverfaries  of  the  diiTenters  feem  to  have  obtained  as  little 
advantage  in  the  debate  on  the  topic  of  expediejicy^  as  on  that  of 
right.  They  maintained  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  deprive  the  legiflature 
of  a  jdifcretionary  pov/er  over  the  diffenters,  as  if  a  legiflature 
(e^  vi  termini)  was  not  always  competent  to  reafTume  this  power 
when  the  occafion  really  called  for  it.  They  ftated  it  iikeyc'ife  to 
be  inexpedient  by  any  conceflions  to  alarm  the  church,  which  was 
aiiicd  by  the  tie  of  expediency  to  the  ilate  : — but  they  did  not  notice 
hov/  much  more  reafon  there  was  to  be  diifatisned  with  a  clcrgy>. 
capable  of  entertaining  fuch  puerile  and  uncharitable  alarms : 
they  did  not  advert  to  the  impropriety  of  allowing  the  clergy  to  le- 
giflate  for  the  ftate,  which  this  do6trine  implied,  but  which  hiftory 
has  alv/ays  fhewn  to  be  the  fource  of  fatal  evil :  nor  did  they  recol- 
lect hov/  eafily  the  clergy  in  this  country  have  had  their  alarms 
on  this  fubjedt  foftened  by  time  or  conviction,  or  the  fear  of  dif- 
fering with  the  (late  on  which  it  has  fo  much  depending. 

T.'he  general  arguments  ufed  by  the  opponents  of  the  diffenter*?^ 
feem  not  to  have  been  better  founded  than  thofe  refpetSling  the 
doctrines  of  right  and  expediency.  To  refer  to  the  declining 
numbers  and  zeal  of  the  dilfenters,  as  a  pledge  for  their  innocent 
condu£l,  was  called  fpeCulation  ;  yet  fpeculative  reprefentationS 
were  ufed  in  various  inftances  againjl  the  diiTenters  ;  particularly 
when  it  was  i^ated  as  necedary  to  guard,  by  exclufive  lav/s,  an 
stncient  eji^blifhrnentj  fupporjed  by  a  prodigious  majority  of  the 

£  nation, 
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cation,  againfl:  innovations  from  a  few  difTentcr^.,  capable  only  of 
acting  throuo;h  the  medium  of  the  Icgiflature  itfelf. 

The  fuppofition  that,  if  the  t-ft  laws  were  repealed,  the  dif- 
fcnters  might  draw  into  their  hands  the  feveral  city  and  borough 
corporations,  and  thence  taint  our  legiflature,  fcems,  in  every 
view,  overtrained.  The  third  Icgiflative  branch  is  not  in  any  ex- 
tenfive  degree  necefTarily  dependent  upon  corporations  ,  and  Ihould 
any  danger  ever  threaten  from  that  quarter,  there  are  wholefome 
remedies  applicable  to  the  evil.  But  the  diflenters  have  neither 
pov.er,  nor  concert,  nor  zeal  enough,  nor  fufficient  motives  to  in- 
duce them,  to  entertain  a  proje6t  fo  fufpicious  in  its  appearance, 
and  fo  difficult  and  extenfive  in  its  execution,  as  tliat  of  obtaining 
a  fpecific  afccndancy  in  each  corporation  tnrougli  the  kingdom. 
'i'o  prove  this,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  dilTcnters,  where 
they  have  moil  power,  have  feldom  procured  the  return  of  dif- 
fenters  to  parliament ;  and  that  their  candidates  generally  a.ct  as 
peaceable  a  part  when  chofen,  as  thofe  returned  by  other  defcrip- 
tions  of  electors  *,  and  it  is  the  ufe,  rather  than  the  extent  of 
power,  it  is  fa6l,  rather  than  fear,  which  fhould  govern  the  con- 
duct of  llatefmen  in  the  controul  of  rights.  But,  certainly,  it  was 
viewing  a  large  quelHon  very  partially,  when  the  act  refpecting 
corporation  offices  was  treated  as  the  great  grievance  of  the  dif- 
fenters,  v/ho  are  equally  debarred  accefs  to  every  public  office 
whatever. 

It  was,  farther,  held  as  matter  of  ncccillty,  for  the  ftate  to  look 
forwards,  to  guard  the  provifion  of  the  church.  The  difTenters, 
however,  have  not  chofen  to  object  to  this  provifion.  The  landed 
intercii:,  indeed,  (in  vi'hich  the  dilTcnters  fcarcely  appear)  has  con- 
tended againft  the  payment  of  tythes.  But  I  prefume  the  clergy 
will  not  urge  the  neceffitv  of  a  telt  law,  applicable  to  this  quellion^ 
being  impofed  upon  the  landed  interefl ;  though  it  would  be  more 
fitting  for  them,  than  for  the  dificnters,  who  rather  make  part 
cf  the  ni&nicd  intcrefr. 

'I  hat  t'nc  dillcnters  have  prayed  for  a  releafe  from  the  facra- 
mciital  tell,  without  propofmg  any  fubilitutc  to  it,  was  a  remark 
true  iiid  Jcd,  but  withuut  confequence.  The  dilTcnters  do  not  op- 
pofe  c/i//7  tefts  and  m-//  qualifications,  which  embrace  fubj efts  of 
id!  religions  and  clafles  indifcriminately,  and  which  are  therefore 
ujilikely  to  be  burthenfome  to  any  i  but  they  objedl  to  a  reli- 
j:IjU^  telt  meant  to  exa6l  a  proof  of  con.formity  to  an  eibbliflicd 
church,  and  to  fecure  obiects  which  are  by  no  means  of  political 
And  temporal  concern.  A  teil,  even  of  a  civil  nature,  applied  to 
Icchiries  purely  on  account  of  their  religiouis  tenets,  without  a 
preti-Jice  of  their  being  objecb  for  civil  Tiifpicion,  would  deferve 
Y^-'probation,  were  it  only  from  its  fixing  an  unpiovok<r'd  and  unau- 
tJiOritcd  itigmii  upon  their  iid^litv,  la 
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In  favour  of  the  quieting  efFecSt  of  the  prohibitory  laws,  the  expe- 
rience of  a  century  was  more  than  once  appealed  to.  But  the  proof 
was  certainly  negative,  and  might  jufl:  as  well  fcrve  to  ihcw  thcfe 
laws  to  have  been  nfelefs^  as  iifcfuL  If  experience  is  to  be  referred 
to,  let  the  conduct  of  the  diflenters  out  of  office  during  the  pa/t 
century  be  well  conhdered  ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  though 
the  very  laws  in  qiieftion  made  them  outcafts  from  the  political 
departments  of  fociety,  they  knew  no  waverings,  either  in  times  of 
rebellion  or  revolution,  when  many  of  the  children  of  the  church, 
within  the  pale  of  political  liberty,  had  proved  apoftate  j  that  they 
chofe  their  part  always,  to  a  man  ;  and  that  their  exertions  in  favour 
of  the  conftitution  and  Hanover  fucceflion,  might  always  be  relied 
upon,  v/ith  the  utmoil  certainty,  whenever  called  for. 

Merit  was  flill  more  unjuftly  afliimed  in  favour  of  the  teft  laws, 
from  the  pad  harmony  of  the  church.  What  reafon  is  there,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  the  clergy  to  run  into  difcord,  bccaufc? 
diflenters  are  admitted  into  civil  offices  F  Why  mult  the  clergy 
behave  ill  becaufe  the  ftate  does  jultice  to  others  ?  But  is  not  the 
harmony  of  the  Itate  maich  more  important  than  the  harmony  of 
the  clerj^y  one  among  another  ?  and  is  it  not  better  that  many  fhould 
be  in  the  right  in  the  church,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  toleration, 
than  that  the  whole  church  {hould  be  in  the  wrong  ?  In  fhort,  ex- 
perience fliews  that  it  is  not  difference  in  religious  opinions 
which  occafions  difcord,  but  rather  the  pretenfions  oi'  one  re- 
ligious party  to  be  paramount  over  another. 

It  was  Angular  to  hear  the  diflenters  on  one  flde  contending, 
that  the  clergy  ought  to  be  enabled  to  obey  with  fafety  the  rules 
of  the  church,  by  having  it  in  their  option  to  withhold  the  Sacra- 
ment from  an  unworthy  communicant  j  and,  on  the  other  flde, 
to  find,  that  the  clergy  had  diic.laimed  this  indulgence,  though  it 
was  ftated  to  be  criminal  for  them  to  refufe  the  Sacrament  when 
called  for  as  a  civil  qualification.  Both  our  clergy,  and  iheirpoli- 
tical  friends,  upon  this  occafion,  muft  be  prefumed  to  treat  very 
lightly  thofe  rules  of  the  church,  which,  in  other  cafes,  .they 
affect  fo  fl:renuoufly  to  maintain. — But  I  mention  the  circum- 
ftance  for  the  f^ike  of  a  much  more  imiportant  pbfervation.  If -.it 
would  be  criminal  to  withhold  the  Sacrament  from  one  defiring,it. 
as  a  qualification  to  ferve  his  country,  is  it  not  crirrunal  to  .place 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  confciences  of  other  fubjecSts,  which 
oblige  them  of  thcmfchei  to  forego  their  means  qf  fervlng  thrir 
country?  If  Mr,  Pitt,  and  his  illuftrious  father,  had  been  bred 
ltri6t  difTenterf,  would  not  their  bofoms  have  burned  within  them, 
to  think  that  this  innocent  circumflance,  which  might  ferve  to  prove 
their  worth,  muft  have  doomed  their  public  talents  to  languifh  i^i- 
active  iuid  unknown  ?  What  would  France  have  done  without  a 
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Conde  or  a  Turennc,  without  a  Saxe  cr  a  Necker,  if  their  public 
ferviccs  had  been  ftifled  by  a  Tefl  ?  Were  not  Newton  and  Locke 
fcci:jries  in  every  thing  but  the  nair.e  ? 

There  was  Itrefs  laid  on  one  argument,  which  merits  particular 
attention  :  It  was  r.ild,  that  the  king  fubmitted  to  a  Tefl.  It  be- 
longs to  others  to  fnew,  whether  this  Tei1:  is  rightly  or  v/rongly 
impofcd  ;  it  is  only  neceflary  (cr  the  diflenters  to  prove,  that  the 
cafe  of  the  king  is  different  from  theirs.  The  king,  then,  is  not 
only  a  civil,  but  an  ecclefiaftical  perfonage,  and  takes  a  Teft  as 
her/d  of  the  church.  He  arrives  at  his  civil  and  ecclefiaitical  office?, 
not  by  election  or  appointment,  but  by  hereditary  fucceflion,  and 
confcquentlv  without  undergoing  any  previous  enquiry.  A  de- 
viation in  his  perfon  from  the  principles  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  might  occafion  civil  wars  and  commotion?,  and  many  in- 
conveniences :  fince,  by  his  appointment,  all  the  great  offices  of 
the  country  are  filled,  whether  ecclefiaftical,  judicial,  military,  or 
civil ;  and  in  him  refls  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  of  forming 
alliances  and  treaties,  of  giving  a  negative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  other  branches  of  the  legiflaturc,  and  of  m.odelling  one 
of  thofe  branches. — Can  the  cafe  of  the  king,  then,  be  refembkd 
to  that  of  a  difTenter  applying  to  ferve  as  a  tide-waiter,  an  alder- 
man, or  even  a  fecretary  of  itate  ? 

But  a  parallel  of  a  different  kind  was  attempted  in  the  debate, 
the  Sacramental  Teft  being  put  upon  a  footing  with  an  oath. — 
Let  us  compare  the  cafe^  minutelv. — An  oath  has  civil  obje6ts  in 
viev/i  the  Sacramental  Teil,  ecclefiaftical  ones.  The  ftatc  has  a 
right  to  fearch  after  evidence,  and  to  obtain  a  promife  of  drf- 
charge  of  duties,  which  are  undertaken  towards  it  j  but  not  to 
know  the  creeds  of  m.en.  The  oath  being  founded  on  a  truth 
fundamental  in  all  religions,  is  diftin£live  of  none  ;  while  a 
religious  Teft  fuppofcs  the  profeffion  of  a  fpecific  faith.  There 
is  fome  toleration  ufed  as  to  the  modes  of  adminiftering  the  for- 
mer ;  but  thr  Sacramental  Teft,  muft  only  be  taken  in  one  mode. 
The  cath  only  calls  for  that  frame  of  mind  which  perfons  of  good 
intentions  may  ah.vr^ys  poffefs ;  but  it  is  held  otherwiie  bv  many  as  to 
the  commuriiou  at  ihc  Lord's  table.  The  oath  is  effedive,  for  its 
tails  upon  God  to  be  a  witnefs  and  avenger;  the  other  is  declarative 
only,  and  irrelative  to  the  occafion  for  demanding  it.  The  one  is 
underftood  to  be  countenanced  by  reverJed  religion  ;  the  other,  as  a 
Teft,  has  no  precedent  in  the  Bible  or  among  men,  being  peculiar 
to  this  nation.  7'he  oath  has  even  additional  fantSlions,  namely,  the 
public  concurrence  and  opinion,  and  a  pcrfonal  fenfe  of  the  pro- 
priety of  theoccalion  tor  demanding  it :  while  the  Sacrament,  as  a 
^L;vil  teft)  dcriu'S  eiKcacy  upon  the  mind  of  the  fe^^tary  from  no  ex- 
ternal 
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tcrnal  confideration  whatever.  —  Under  all  thefe  clrcumftanccF,  * 
many  good  men  have  doubted  the  propriety  of  admiiiiiteriiig 
•oaths  in  the  manner  ufually  pra6tifed ;  and  fhall  the  cafe  ot 
an  oaih,  then,  be  paraleiled  to  that  of  a  religious  Teft  ? 

The  l^ft  laws,  it  is  faid,  however,  do  not  oblige  fcdaries 
to  take  the  Sacrament. — No,  but  they  invite  them  to  receive  it 
criminally,  and  to  "  eat  and  drink  damnation  to  themfelves." — 
They  rain  fnares  upon  men,  and  deliver  them  (contrary  to  our 
Saviour's  prayer)  into  temptation.  They  corrupt  the  mcrcJ  cha.- 
racler  of  the  fectary,  for  which  no  newly-adopted  creed  or  cere- 
mony can  Gompenlate,  either  to  the  individual  or  the  ftatc.  And 
they  do  all  this  in  a  cafe  where  men  have  no  right  to  impofc  any 
conditions  of  a  religious  nature. 

It  was  indeed,  maintained  in  debate,  that  Legiflatures  arc  ijn- 
powered  to  propofe  Tefts  :  but  it  fhould  have  been  added,  ihat 
thefe  muft  be  m'/VTefts,— Governments  being  commonly  founded 
in  force  or  ignorance,  their  firft  principles  have  been  fo  iittlc 
under ftood,  that  it  is  proper  to  give  a  reafon  for  this  limitadon.— • 
Men  being  by  nature  equal,  an  enlightened  compact  u<'fht  to 
be  the  balls  of  all  government ;  and  to  fay  that  there  is  actual/ 
no  fuch  compa£l,  is  only  proving  that  governments  have  not  yet 
he^n  fairly  conftituied  ;  and  that  upon  a  fufficient  grkvancc  or 
emergency,  a  compact  may  be  reverted  to. — Are  religious  rights, 
then,  among  thofe  which  men  would  give  up  in  cafe  of  a  compact  f 
Are  they  fuch  as  they  cou/tl  give  up  ?  Are  they  fuch  as  they  i,ufrht 
to  give  up  ?  If  thefc  questions  are  imfwered  in  the  negative,  it  is 
clear  trat  government  cannot  exercife  a  right,  which  their  con&i- 
tuents  had  neither  inclination,  power,  nor  obligation  to  invcil  in 
them.  — It  would  be  eafy  to  dilate  here;  but  I  rather  hallea  to  a 
conclufion  of  thefe  comments. 

A  diftinclion  in  the  debate  was  next  attempted  between  legiila- 
tive  and  executive  offices,  rn  order  to  do  away  the  folecifm,  of 
dilTcnters  beir.g  allowed  to  make,  but  not  to  execute  lav/s  ;  for 
it  was  faid  or  implied,  that  the  people  ekded  perfons  to  iegiila- 
tive,  but  not  to  executive  fituation?.  But  this  diilind^ion  is  not 
founded.  The  lords  (lay  and  fpiritual)  derive  none  of  their 
legiHative  rights  from  popular  eledion  ;  and  many  corporate  and 
other  executive  fituations  (as  in  hofpitals,  where  the  teft  laws 
apply  in  cafe  of  public  endowment)  are  derived  from  popular 
election  only.  The  folecifm  then  exifts  :  a  dilTenter  may  con- 
tribute to  change  every  law  in  the  land,  even  the  teft  hws  and 
thofe  upholding  the  eftablifhment,  and  yet  cannot  be  made  a  fub- 

♦  See  more  circumftances  cf  this  fort  ftatcd  by  £iih5>p  Hoadly  in  Lis  reply 
40  pjfhop  Sherlock, 

ait^rn 
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ahern  in  a  corporation  :  And  he  may  plead  as  a  counfellor  in  all 
courts  of  jurtice,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  laws,  and  yet  cannot 
beccnne  a  tipflafFin  their  menial  execution. 

Such  were  the  argumentative  objections  to  the  claims  of  the 
dilTenters,  brought  forwards  by  i\4r.  Beaufoy's  molion.  I'he 
proteftant  di/Tenters  therefore,  are  under  obligation  to  the  abili- 
ties and  information  of  the  fpeakers  on  both  fides  ;  —to  their  friends, 
for  fhewing  what  may  be  faid  in  their  favour  ;  and  to  their  oppo- 
nents, for  proving  how  little  fome  of  the  firft  talents  in  the  country 
are  capable  of  refuting  their  affertions. 

There  is  one  parage  more  (for  I  am  particularly  informed  as 
to  the  fa6i;)  in  the  debate  of  1788,  refpeding  the  proteftant  dif- 
fenters,  which  calls  for  pointed  remark,  and  leads  to  fome  general 
difcuflion. — Mr.  Pitt  avowed  to  the  legiflature,  that  the  biihops 
had  thrown  a  powerful  obflacle  in  the  way  of  the  diilenters,  by 
declaring  themfelves  alarjued  upon  the  fubjedl  of  their  applica- 
tion. The  bench  of  bifhops  has  many  refpe6lable  perlbns  feated 
upon  it,  and  fome  of  them  are  even  liberal  towards  fectaries  ;  but 
their  efprit  de  corps  makes  them  afraid  of  differing  from  one  another  ; 
and,  having  hitherto  profpered  fo  well,  they  are  apprehenfive  of 
changes.  Jt  is  neverthelefs  fmgular  that  the  clergy  ihculd  think 
to  remain  the  fame,  when  cireumftances  >re  no  longer  the  fame  ; 
Idem  manehat^  neque  idem  decehat.  Perhaps  they  doubt  of  this  fact, 
of  a  change  of  cireumftances.  They  muft  however  allow,  that 
theirs  is  an  empire  of  opinion  only  ;  and  it  can  be  no  fccret,  that 
many  able  laymen  having  recovered  from  their  blindnefs  refpe^ting 
the  Englilh  clergy,  are  new  lending  the  ufe  of  their  eyes  to  many 
more.  T  hefe  then  conceive  the  eftablifhed  clergy  to  be  cooled 
in  7.eal  and  relaxed  in  manners  ;  that  their  benefices  are  too 
frequently  confidered  as  fmec ures  ;  that  their  neglected  fchools 
and  univerfiti^s,  far  from  fuppor;ing  their  antient  reputation 
abroad,  have  driven  our  gentry  at  home  into  fyftems  of  private 
or  of  foreign  education  ;  that  inftead  of  ufeful  or  religious 
works,  the  clergy  chiefly  excel  in  v/orlis  of  tafte,  and  that  eveji 
of  thcfe  the  inftances  are  few,  compared  wiih  their  numbers  ; 
that  there  is  ma  ter  for  ccfure  both  in  the  collection  and  in  the 
.partition  of  their  revenues  ;  that  their  boafted  alliance  with  the 
^tate  is  commonly  an  int^re.led  alliance  with  the  minljler  ;  witii, 
various  other  cireumftances,  which  whether  true  or  otberwife, 
make  the  imprefiion  of  trutn  ;  and  as  they  infenfibly  accumulate 
wait  but  for  an  OLcafion  to  break  forth. — In  fuch  a  fituation,  the 
•clergy  one  ftiould  conceive,  ought  to  ccnciliate  thofe  with  v/hom 
they  hcive  any  difJl-ienccs,  inftcnd  of  irritating  them.  T^hey 
ihould  wifely  keep  pace  with  the  operations  of  time,   inftead  oi 
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conHrming  opprefllons  becaufe  of  their  antiquity*.  'They  {hould 
even  embrace  any  particular  mcment  of  power,  as  the  fitteil 
moment  for  concefJion  ;  not  only  to  obtain  the  credit  of  modera- 
tion and  generofitv,  but  to  be  able  to  prefcribe  the  meafure  of 
the  concefTion,  and  prevent  its  being  produdive  of  confequences 
not  intended.  Their  fceptre  is  fo  vifibjy  departing  from  therc, 
and  they  are  undtr  fuch  dependence  on  the  crown  and  gentry 
for  their  benefices,  that  (whatever  minifteriai  attentions  they 
may  have  lately  experienced)  a  prudent  and  powerful  adminiflra- 
tion,  and  fLiil  m<jre  the  public  itfelf,  may  controul  them  in  many 
important  refpects.  The  very  indifference  fh  :wn  by  the  public 
to  the  late  claim  of  the  proteftant  difTenters  for  liberty  of  con- 
fcience,  however  fatisfac^orily  viewed  by  the  clergy,  is  in  reality 
one  of  their  worft  prognoftics,  indifference  being  the  pTeluc*fc 
to  change. — The  clergy  confequently  appear  rath.r  to  depe.-.d 
upon  the  ftate,  th^n  the  ftate  upon  the  good  will  of  the  clergy. 
—Since  the  clergy  then  have  loft  fo  much  in  opinion,  it  is 
natural  to  afk,  whether  they  ait  wifely  in  feeking  a  remedy 
for  this  lofs  in  the  force  of  our  habits,  rather  than  in  their  own 
popularity  ;  whether  they  fliould  not  trufi  to  general  elfeem,  rather 
than  to  national  prejudices  ;  whether  their  conduct  will  not  be 
better  guided  upon  principles  of  prefent  wifdom,  than  of  pafl 
power. 

But  it  is  proper  for  both  parties  to  fee  precifcly  what 
agitated  the  bifhops,  when  they  preffed  their  alarms  upon  iVjr. 
Pitt? — Simply,  the  propofition  of  refloring  to  their  remaining 
executive  political  rights  a  handful  of  fe6faries,  who  have  proved 
their  attachment  to  their  country,  its  conflitution,  and  the 
reigning  family  5  and  who  for  a  century  have  chearfully  paid 
their  contributions,  not  only  to  fupport  civil  but  ecclefiaftical 
departments,  though  fharing  in  the  emoluments  of  neither. — 
7  his  certainly  was  a  flate  and  not  a  clerical  queftion  ;  a  queftion 
of  jufnce,  a:.d  nor  of  religion  :  and  yet  the  clergy,  who  are 
told  by  their  great  but  modelf  t^^acher,  that  their  religion  is  not 
of  this  world,  avowedly  interfered  in  the  things  thus  belonging 
to  Caeiar. — It  is  fmgular  that  the  laity  did  not  take  umbrage  at 
this  interpofirion  of  the  prelacy,  which  favoured  of  proud  ca- 
tholic or  narrow  puritanical  times.  The  clergy,  having  them- 
fclves  acquired  an  eftablifhment,  were  unreafonable  not  to  per- 
•  '  Surely  zs^xy  medicine  is  an  innovation  ;  and  he  that  will  not  apply  new- 

*  remedie-,  muilexpeft  new  evils  5   for  time  is  the  greateft  innovator.     And  if 

*  time  ot  courle  alter  things  to  the  worfe,  and  wiidTm  nnd  counlel  fhali  not  alter 

*  them  to  the  better  ;  what  fnail  be  the  end  V  *  Time  Itandeth  not  Itill,  but  can- 

*  traryvvile  mcveth  io  round,  that  a  froward  retention  of  cullom  is  as  turbulent 

*  a  thing  as  an  innoi'ationy  and  they  that  revsreriCe  too  rnuch  old  times,  are  but 

*  a  fcornto  the  new,'-  Lord  Baccn  s  £jj»yst 

mit 
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ttht  others  to  receive  an  unequ-voTal  and  unqualified  tolt^ratron  j 
being  themfelves  proUflants^  with  refpec^  to  th^  church  of  Rorncy 
it  was  natural  to  expert  they  would  allow  of  diJJenUn  from  them- 
felve*; ;  and  profefling  as  they  do,  to  be  a  fpiritual  and  catholic 
church,  they  adcd  inconfiftently  in  purfuing  a  temporal  and 
narrow  condii(5l. — The  French  elergy  lately  m  a  fimilar  fituatioii, 
conducted  themfelves  wifli  rtiich  r/iore  policy  as  well  as  charity, 
than  the  Englifh  bifhops  :  They  approved  of  the  liberty  allowed 
by  the  cdi6tof  their  king  to  the  non-catholics  of  France  ;  and  their 
only  contention  was  whether  they  had  not  the  merit  of  firil  fugged- 
ing  the  meafure  to  the  civil  power. 

The  finglc  point  in  which  the  Englifh  clergy  tan  at  any  time 
be  affecS^ed,  is  their  temporal provijhn^  which  is  the  material  ob- 
ject of  every  church  eftablifhment  ;  for  whether  men  are  eminent 
for  their  wifdom  or  their  want  of  it,  they  fhould  equally  renounce 
the  folly  of  feeking  to  eftablifh  opinions^  which  by  nature  ought 
to  have  leave  to  fluctuate. — A  temporal  provifion  for  the  clergy 
is  ixirt  to  fubfift  from  age  to  age  f ,  being  fanctioned  as  well  by 
the  common  k'^k^  as  by  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  ;  the 
clofe  "  alliance  "  of  religion  with  morals  and  education,  and  the 
obligation  of  paying  liberally  for  their  united  fupport,  being  ac- 
knowledged by  all  men.  The  clergy  may  reft  allured  that  the 
epifcopalian  laity  arc  not  likely  to  exonerate  the  dillenters  of  this 
country  from  a  compliance  with  this  obligation,  in  the  manner 
now  fixed  by  the  Englifh  laws. — But  were  the  difienters,  who 
now  fupj)ort  the  double  burthen  of  contributing  to  their  own 
and  the  eftablilhed  clergy,  difpofed  to  revolt  at  it,  nothing  would 
afford  them  a  ftrongcr  motive,  than  feeing  the  clergy  exact  a 
maintenance  for  their  religion  from  thofe,  to  whom  th^y  would 
deny  the  unconditional  exercife  of  their  ozvn. — If  the  eftabliflicd 
clergy  however  incline  to  mix  in  fl:ate  affairs,  it  fhould  at  Icaft  bc3 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  worldly  wifdom  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  at  prefent  both  in  this  country  and  In  Ireland, 
they  have  material  temporal  queftions  at  ftakj  ;  as  well  as  that 
the  dlflenters  have  able  pens  at  command  to  permit  their  mix- 
ing the  difcufhon.  Can  it  efcape  the  notice  of  that  fagacity 
for  which  the  clergy  are  eminent  in  their  perfonal  concerns, 
that  the  diffenters,  animated  as  they  now  are,    will  renew  their 

*  The  encroachments  of  foreign  fovereigns  on  ecclef.aftical  property,  affe6l 
the  regular  and  not  the  fccular  clergy  ;  foithoughhhey  are  dillblving  the  monaf- 
terlf*  fubjeci  to  them  very  rapid] v,  thev  appear  to  leave  the  property  of  the 
iecular  clergy  uatouched. — This  is  what  Henry  VIII.  did  in  England,  without 
daring  tq  proceed  farther  j  he  took  away  monks,  but  left  clergymen.  In  truth, 
the  clergy  in  England  have  not  afuperabundant  provifion  :  It  is  indeed  levied  in 
an  improvident  manner,  and  portioned  out  unequally  ;  but  thU  concerns  the 
nation  and  the  clergy  themfelves,  more  than  the  difl'enters. 
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application  as  often  repulfed,  and  at  every  renewal  of  it  v/ill 
feel  more  and  more  inclined  to  fcrutinize  the  condudt  of  the 
biiliops,  whom  Mf.  Pitt  has  publicly  confejfed  to  be  their  princi-^ 
pal  enemies?  Will  the  clergy  then,  when  they  have  neither  inte* 
tereft,  reputation,  nor  duty  to  incite  them,  perfift  in  a  fullen  and 
wanton  oppofition  to  innocent  and  equitable  claims  ? 

But  are  feilaries  the  only  objects  of  terror  to  the  church  ?  Da 
they  think  nothing  of  profejfed  infidels,  who  Tap  the  rock  of  faitlt 
on  which  the  church  is  built  ?  The  conduit  of  thcfe,  however^ 
is  eafily  explained.  As  long  as  the  clergy  preach  "  peace  and 
*'  good  will  among  ?nen,"  and  allow  that  their  '*  kingdom  is  not 
"  of  this  world/'  their  conduct  will  filence  thefe  infidels  ;  while 
a  haughty,  perfecutiiig,  and  monopolizing  fpirit,  muft  render 
them  implacable  to  the  clergy,  as  well  as  multiply  their  numbers. 
Let  the  clergy  be  djlis;ent  among  their  flocks  and  attentive  to 
educate  their  youth,  without  calling  fe6taries  to  account  for 
what  refpecfts  only  the  Deity  ;  and  they  will  ceafe  to  have  any  ene- 
mies. Let  them  perfuade  flatefmcn  of  the  iiuUty  of  religion  to 
fociety^  not  only  by  arguments,  but  by  practical  proofs  ;  and 
they  will  find  flatefmen  capable  enough  of  diftinguifliing  between 
faith  and  convenience,  and  of  giving  firm  fupport  to  many  things 
in  practice  which  they  do  not  fully  credit.  A  few  wranglers  and 
fophifts  may  occur  and  cannot  be  prevented  ;  thefe  appear  in 
politics,  in  fcience,  and  in  every  department  ;  but  as  they  will 
meet  with  no  public  fupport,  they  may  be  viewed  with  a  ge- 
nerous pity  or  a  tranquil  contempt.  Since  the  church  then  can 
no  longer  controul  the  civil  powers,  or  fupprefs  controverfy, 
their  policy  muft  take  a  new  ground  :  they  muft  a£t  according  to 
what  they  are^  inftead  of  what  they  have  been. 

It  is  an  unnecefTary  generofity  in  the  church  to  feel  alarmed 
for  the  fate  of  the  itate  or  of  the  true  religion,  in  cafe  of  pro- 

teftant  difTenters  being  reftored  to  their   utmoft  rights. -The 

fedaries  in  queftion,  confidered  as  a  body^  have  long  ceafed  to 
be  ambitious  in  politics  j  they  are  refpectful  and  accommodating  as 
fubje6ts ;  and  the  frequent  voluntary  fufpenfion  of  their  claims 
for  admiffion  to  civil  oflices,  is  a  prefumptive  proof  of  their 
difmtereftednefs,  and  of  their  principles  being  public  rather  than 
perfonal*.     In  fnort,  humble  as  may  be  their  temper  and  fitua-* 

*  See  for  proof?  of  this,  two  elaborate  ar>d  able  works,  written  in  the  manner 
of  good  old  times,  the  firft  of  which  i3  intitled,  A  rindicatio/i  of  the  Principles  and 
CharaBer  of  the  Prrjhyterians  of  Irdajid  addrefjedto  the  £iJ}:op  of  Cloync,  inAn-^ 
fiver  to  his  Book  intitkdthi  p'ejent  State  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  by  Dr.  William 
Campbell,  of  Armagh,  %d  Edition  t,  printed  in  London,  for  E'vans,  1787.  The 
fecond  work  is  intitled.  The  Rights  cf  Profrf  ant  Dijf(rit(rs  fo  a  complete  ^deration 
GJI'trted -r^  bj  a  Layman ,  zd  £4i(ivn,  Lordon^  1789, 
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tion,  they  are 'not  afraid  of  comparing  their  politicdl  conduct 
tried"  by^auv  conlbtutional  tr/f,  with  that  of  the  body   of  bilhops. 

WHiatevcr  be  the  complexion  of  their  religious  clwraacr,  their 

religion,  I  mull  fay  when  fpcaking  to  religious  perfons,  rcfpects 
another  and  a  fuperior  being  ;  a  being,  who  has  ample  means 
to  fulfill  his  own  wifhes  re(]^ecling  the  weak  and  erring  creatures 
of  his  power.  No  ferious  believer,  in  fhorty  fhould  countenance 
perfecution,  till  there  is  a  criterion  to  point  out  who  iball  exer- 
cife  it.  The  very  /'h-fire  to  pcrfecute,  Teems  of  itfclf  d  fufHcient 
objection  to  the  validity  of  the  right ;  for  it  implies  a  temper  in 
the  claimant,  fo  oppoute  to  that  of  chriftianity,  that  it  never 
can  be  chriltian*.  The  feeble  arm  of  force  only  Itiiles  opinions 

*  The  following- extra61:s  arc  from  Mr.  TuiT^ct.— *  Jefus  Chrift  reproved 

*  his  ayoltlas  for  wiihing  fire  to  deicend  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritans : 

*  every  mlbncc:  of  his  life  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  trait  of  this  fpirit.     He  did  not 
«  tell  his  dii'ciples  to  implore  the  liiccour  of  princes  in  order  to  compelinfidels> 

<  and  to  make   ufe  of  human  authority  to  bring   ibuis  to  him;    but  he   told 

*  them  to  let  the  tares  grow  amorg  the  wheat  till  the  time  of  harveft,  whea 

*  the  mailer  himlelf  will  make  the  feparation.     He  performed  miracles  to  con- 

<  vince  the  mind  and  not   enflave  the  body.     When  the  apoftles  propofed  ta 

*  repel  the  ibldiers  who  came  to  feize  him,  he  anf'.vcred,  that  a  legion  of  angels 

*  would  be  ready  at  his  command  to  exterminate  his  perfecutors  ;  but  that  his 

*  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.     He  wrought  a  miracle  to  teach  them  not 

*  to  confound  the  rights  of  God  and  thofe  of  Ccefar,  things  of  heaven  with 

*  things  of  the  earth. — When  he  bids  them  invite  all  men  to  the  m.arriage 

*  flipper  of  the  king,  ftrong  as  the  expreffion  may  be,  it  merely  implied  the 

*  degree  of  zeal  with  which  his  minillers  ought  to  be  infpired.     Compel  ihcm 

*  to  \ome  in,  faid  he,  and  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  mean  to  fay  ccvfrrain  them, 

*  the  guelts  at  all  times  had  the  power  of  refufing,  and  others  were  invited  in 

*  their  Itcad.     When   his  apoftles  thcmfelves  were  about  to  forfake  him,   he 
♦wicrely  addreftes  to  them  tliefe  affecliorate  words,  And-ixullye  alfo  goa^vay. 

*  He  demands  net  fo  much  external  homage,  as  the  facrihce  of  the  fieart 

*  aq.d  attachment  of  the  mind.     An  alfent yielded  through  fear  or  intereii,  can- 

*  not  make  a  chriltian  ;   to  be  a  chriftian,  it  is  neceiUuy  to  belieTe.     Authority 
<  :nav  indeed  extort  a  facrifice,  but  it  cannot  perfuade.     This  therefore  is  not 

*  the  nicthod  which  Jelus  Clnill  has  ordained  for  propagating  his  religion .     He 

*  Ins  even  cxclu^led  the  penalties-  which   tli*;   Jewifn  lav/  enjoined  againiT:  the 

*  difobtdient :  The  prodigal  fon  who  leaves  his  father's  houfe,  is  not  purfued 
'  to  deter  others  ;  his  return  is  wifticd  for,  but  it  is  not  precipitated. 

^'  Such  is  the  Ipirit  of  the  gofpc-l.     In  the  mean  time  1  fnould  be  diffident 

*  of  n\yfelf,  and   appiehenhve  of  mifconception,  if  I  did  not  find  the  fame 

*  friitimcnti  in  the  fathers.  — We  fiiaii   be  furprized  at  the  warmth  with  v/hich 

*  the  fuundcrr-  of  our  religion  preach  ttiis  very  doctrine  of  toleration,  (b  con- 
'  tiary  to  t'ac  ideas  of  feme  men  v/ho  are  little  informed  upon  the  fubjcil/  He 
tlii;n  cites  nur.y  of  the  fathers  with  great  aptntfs  and  force. 

^ "  T,hc  fullov.'ing  palldge  is  added  in  a  note,     *  The  law  of  the  Jewifh  religion 

/'/can  foinv  iio  objection  againft  toleration.     God  was  the  king  of  that  nation  ; 

^  religion  tlu-refore  w.i^  ncceifarily  blended  with  the  Uate  ;  to  violate  th.e  law 

*"  was  to  be  guilty  of  trcafon'.  -  Bcfides  their  laws,  like  the  huvs  of  a  monaflery, 

*  did  notc::tcjid  beyond  the  perfons  immediately  under  their  jurifdiction.  The 

*  Jev;ilh  religion  moreover  v/as  verv  tolerant  in  regard  to  opinions  purely  fpe- 

*  cui.i  ivc;  Even   the  Sadduccs  who  denied  the  refurrection  of  the  body  were 

*  hutexAjcptcd  from  tvl'^au^^nr    «?cv  Uie  JlepQfu^iy?  """'cl,  X,  p.  216-7. 
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in  one  country  and  age  to  reproduce  them  in  another  ;  it  per- 
fecutes  truth  and  error  alternately  5  it  generates  hyppcrii'y  i  it 
obtains  unanimity  merely  where  it  introduces  ignorance  ;  and 
v/htn  it  has  done  its  utmoft,  the  virtuous  life  and  the  patient 
fufterings  of  a  dcfpifed  fe6tary  often  fuddeniy  wrei-t  from  it  all  its 
converts. — Religions,  in  fhort,  have  ufualiy  confifted  either  in 
ceremonies,  in  morals,  or  in  creeds  3  but  ceremonies  are  top  un- 
meaning and  arbitrary  to  be  taught  at  the  expence  of  blood, 
cxccil'es  in  morals  will  be  guarded  againft  .by  the  civil  power, 
v/hile  creeds  refpe£l:  only  a  private  intercourfe  between  God  and 
man.  How  impious  and  impertinent  is  it  for  ftrangers  to  ufurp 
a  cognizance  of  the  latter ;  how  ridiculous  to  dictate  forms'  to 
faith  ;  hov/  unjuft  to  let  the  capricious  dogmas  of  a  part  of  a 
fociety  prevail  over  the  rights  of  the  w^hole  ?  Vain  miortals,,  may 
we  fay  to  thefe  religious  pretenders,  your  reafon  fails  you  in  your 
worldly  concerns,  and  you  think  it  infallible  in  the  coiKerns  of 
God  ;  you  millake  what  you  fee,  and  you  think  yourfelves  right  in 
what  you  cannot  ice  ;  you  will  interpret,  aiid  you  err  !  The 
ifadiant  fun  of  heaven  fhines  on  the  juft  and  on  the  unjuil,  and 
dare  you  attempt  to  dilcriminate  betwe-en.  men  on  earth  oa  the 
part  of  the  great  creator  ;  you,  v/ho  know  not  whether  your- 
felves are  approved  by  him  I  Perfecution,  whether  of  a  pofiUve 
or  of  a  negative  nature,  is  perfecution  ;  for  men  are  injured  not 
only  when  they  fuffer  evil,  but  when  they  are  deprived  of  advan- 
tages. Let  it  then  ccafe  from  the  face  of  the  earth  -y  for  in  what- 
ever fhape  it  appears,  it  is  unauthorifed,  it  is  neculpfs,  it  is  im«r 
politic,  and  it  corrupts  all  v/ho  refort  to  it. — This  language  may 
naturally  be  held  to  confcientious  m.en. 

It  is'  worth  adverting  however  to  the  different  grounds  on 
which  perfecution,  in  this  country,  has  aftually  at  different  pe- 
riods created  or  ilipported  its  power. — Our  divifion  of  the  V/citern 
church,  remote  from  the  fophiflry  of  Greeks  and  Africans  and 
from  the  fanciful  tenets  of  oriental  nation^^^  long  continued  to 
poflefs  that  uniformity  of  opinion,  which  is  the  ufual  refult  of 
retirement  and  of  ignorance  ;  and  found  few,  befides  Jews  and 
Mahomedans,  ag*iinft  v/hom  it  could  qxercife  its  zeaK.  The 
clergy  in  the  mean  time,  acquired  a  fway  in  the  nation,  exceed- 
ing that  of  its  legitima:c  fovereigns,  fome  of  v/hom  it  even  per- 
fecuted.  -  Litlle  difpofed  as  the  nation  had  appeared  to  religious 
novelties,  the  alarm  which  had  fpread  through  Germany  and  thp 
low  countries  at  papilli  ar;d  monaiiic  abufes,  at  lad:  feized  upon  this 
ifland^  and  produced  it  in  a  fucceffion,  of  feclaries.  The  clergy 
on  the  one  hand  who  had  puniftied  princes,  were  little  inclined 
<-o  fpare  fubjecls;  and  on  the  other  hand,,  the  fovcreign  power 
long   acculVJmed   to  religious  prejudices  and  fo  defpotic  habits, 
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had  no  difficulty  in  feconding  the.  wlfhes  of  the  clergy.  Thus 
the  catholic  reigns  were  fpent  in  torturing  the  proteltants,  and 
the  protcftants  reigns  in  opprefTing  other  fectaries,  who  again 
in  a  moment  of  power  found  their  means  of  retaliation ;  for 
perfecution  being  a  general  principle  in  which  all  parties  then 
joined  iiTue,  fuccefs  alone  decided  who  fhould  be  the  victims  of 
it.- Happily  the  foreign  princes,  who  for  t!he  laft  century  have 
fwayed  the  fcrcptre  or^this  empire,  having  judged  it  prudent  to 
cultivate  the  diiTenters,  the  doctrine  of  na  bijhop  no  king^  no  crofier 
*o  crown^  which  had  amufed  the  Stuarts,  long  ceafed  to  have 
countenance  at  court.  The  clergy  therefore,  appealing  to  the 
nation  at  large,  which  was  ftill  in  the  habit  of  intolerance',  pro- 
claimed the  church  in  danger,  pretending  that  if  feclaries  were 
Jegallv  tolerated,  it  mull  lead  to  the  return  of  popery,  of  which 
every  one  Itood  in  fear.  But  by  degrees  the  dread  of  popery  fuh- 
fiding,  liberal  fentiments  difieminating,  religious  zeal  declining, 
and  the  reigning  family  becoming  more  fecure,  and  therefore 
lefs  in  need  of  the  aid  of  thofe  revolution  principles  which  had 
feated  it  upon  the  throne  ;  the  church  folicited  the  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  under  the  new  pretence  of  being  its  tcinporal  and  political 
ally, — For  the  honour  of  this  country,  however,  many  of  the 
prefent  epifcopial  clergy  snd  laity  not  only  connder  religious  motives 
for  perfecution  as  altogether  obfolete  \  but  treating  the  ivhole  quef-. 
lion  as  political,  they  are  now  beginning  to  afR,  why  religious 
topics  fhould  at  all  be  held  as  matter  of  public  cognizance^  ei\tther  by 
church  or  by  ftate  :  they  try  the  queftion  upon  political  principles 
alone,  and  thence  naturally  find  that  neither  church  nor  ftate  has 
any  right  to  interpofe*. — I  mean  to  convey  no  refledlion  on  the 
prefent  clergy  from  this  hijlory^  fince  it  is  certain  that  the  clergy  of 
the  prefent  day  are  greatly  foftened  in  their  fentiments  :  But  it  is 
right  to  endeavour  to  accelerate  their  complete  reform,  and  to  lead 
them  to  a^  upon  fentiments  which  they  cannot  but  begin  to  ap-» 
prove,  if  their  profefTions  are  fmcere. 

Before  I  proceed  to  other  matters,  there  are  two  or  three 
arguments,  which  as  they  are  difintereik-d  in  their  origin,  an4 
have  ftill  an  influence  over  many  worthy  minds,  require  to  be 
obviated,    as    fupporting   the    laft    dying    fparks     of    perfecutin^ 

zeal. The   firlt  is,  that  the  perfecutor  contributes  to    God's 

glory,  by  incrcafmg  the  number  of  the  orthodox  and  diminiHi- 
kig  that  of  heretics.  It  is  necdlefs  to  re-argue  the  impropriety  of 
men  inter-meddling  in  what  folely  refpcdis  the  deity,  as  well  as  the 
miftaktn  tendency  of  perfecution  :  We  Ci\n  anfwer  the  argument 
FJiuch  more  fhortly.  Suppofe  an  hundred  forms  of  religion  to 
prevail  in  the  world,  of  which  cw^*  only  is  the  triiej  is  it  no^- 
•  See  1\  r  r-rampJe,  Ar;hac:.cen  Pauley's  vs'oiks, 
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evident  that  the  do£lrIne  of  perfecutlon,  if  generally  eftablifhed, 
would  lead  to  the  commiflion  of  ninety  nine  mifchiefs,  for  one 
a(5t  of  fervice  that  it  performed  :  for  how  (hall  We  limit  the  exer- 
cife  of  perfecution,  when  every  one  will  aflcrt  himfelf  to  be  the 
fupporter  o{  truth  ?  It  Is  clear  then,  that  we  ought  to  propa- 
gate religion,  as  Chrifl  did,  by  inftrufftion  and  example  :  that 
we  fliould  perfuadc  and  not  perfccutc  ;  for  the  "  wrath  of  man 
*'  worketh  not  the  righteoufnefs  of  God.*' — There  is  a  fccond 
argument  very  much  allied  to  this ;  namely,  that  none  but  the 
orthodox  can  DC  fafe  from  punifhment  in  another  world :  Th*is 
charity  to  other  men,  becomes  a  pretext  for  perfccuting  them. 
Nothing  however  can  be  more  hoftilc  to  the  preceding  confidera- 
tion  of  God's  glory,  than  the  idea  that  one  fefl  in  this  widely 
extended  world  can  alone  be  favcd.  Many  nations  have  never 
heard  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gofpel :  many  individuals  cannot 
read  or  enter  into  controverfy  ;  and  yet  many  of  thefe  unin- 
ftrudted  perfons  are  more  virtuous  than  their  perfccutors.  This 
dodtrine  then,  by  making  the  deity  into  a  hard  tafk-mafter,  re- 
duces us  to  the  dilemma,  either  of  denying  the  divinity  of  our 
religion,  or  the  goodnefs  of  its  author.  Happily  however  this 
difficulty  is  altogether  founded  upon  miftakc :  for  God  requires 
nothing  from  man  beyond  his  beft  endeavours :  He  looks^  to  in- 
tentions rather  than  to  knowledge,  to  virtue  rather  than  to  fpe- 
culaiion  :  He  will  not  plunge  men  into  mifery  for  a  few  undc- 
figned  miflakes  about  the  divine  perfon,  or  attributes,  or  even  coni- 
mands  :  nor  does  he  found  his  glory  upon  the  mifery  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  human  race. Another  argument  that  has  mined 

honeft  men  refpedling  perfecution,  regards  not  only  the  zealot, 
but  the  fceptic  :  it  is,  that  all  difcuflions  refpedling  religious  opi- 
nions, as  leading  to  dout)t  and  infidelity,  muft  be  carefully  fup- 
preilcd.  The  zealot  has  certainly  little  faith  in  his  religion,  who 
thinks  that  it  can  be  fhaken  by  controverfy ;  or  in  providence,  if 
he  fuppofes  that  when  fo  (hakeii,  the  deity  if  needful,  cannot  reveal 
to  the  human  race  frefh  and  convincing  tokens  of  his  will.  I  might 
as  eafily  anfvyer  the  fceptic,  but  I  find  I  have  been  anticipated  on 
this  fubjedl  by  the  ai^thor  of  a  late  political  work>  vi^hofe  words  I 
have  only  to  tranfcribe  below*. 

What 

*  *  There  is  a  fpecies  of  bigotry,  peculiar  In  Its  naturf,  but  frequent  in  practice? 

<  beloneing  to  certain  fceptics,  who  are  convinced  of   the  ufe  of  religion  to  fociety, 

*  but  fear    that    relipious   controverfy   may    produce  that  want  of  faith   in   others 

*  which  prevails  in  themfelves.      This  pofjtion,    being   political,  requires  a  political 

*  refutation  which  1  think  is  to  be  found  in  t'^e  foUov/ing  obfervations. 

*  Firit,  old  cftabhlhed  clergies  (like  other  corporate  Irodies)  ufualiy  fall  into  prefumption 

<  and  ignorance,  and,  when  riclily  .endowed,  int.o  idlencfs  and  vice,  in  proportion  as  they 

*  want  opponents  Qr  riv^Js. 

*  Secondly,  from  clerical  negle£^s  and  bad  examples  not  only  infidelity  fpontaneoufly 
«  arife5  in  many,  but  is  induftrioufly  propagated  in  others  by  infidel  publications  and 

<  diilourffs,  intolerance  i;fcit  beiag  «  futncicm  motive  with  many  for  decrying  a  religion. 

«  Thirdly, 
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What  above  all,  however,  to  be  deprecated,  is,  the  p!an  of 
regulating  religion  by  political  rules  for  political- ends.  I  do  not 
mean  to  argue  refpecling  the  impietv  of  this  plan  ;  for  piety  is 
ieldom  thought  of  in  politics  ;— though  I  might  obferve  (fuppofin^ 
religious  arguments  out  of  the  queftion)  that  it  is  demonirrable^ 
from  civil  and  focial  conf'derations,  that  religious  reftraints  are  at 
icaft  contrary  to  natural  and  fecial  rights. t—^mx.  it  is  neceHary,  as 
«  man  of  the  world  to  confine  myfelf  to  the  fuigle  point  of  utility^ 
as  certain  divines  have  pretended,  that  both  religion  and  ethics  are 
^4vcrre  to  our  pofition.  I  contend,  then,  that  it  is  evident  in 
realbn,  and  proved  by  experiment,  that  diverfity  in  the  forms 
cf  religion  is  necelTary  to  meet  the  variety  of  ieiitiments  naturally 
occurring  in  an  age  in  which  a  fyfte'm  of  general  difquifition  is 
cftabiifhcd  ;  that  the  fpecies  of  religious  .faith  and  practice  moft 
conducive  to  political  welfare,  are  eminently  the  offspring  of 
choice;  and  that  controul  in  religious  cafes,  generates  many  poli- 
tical evils,  .and  but  few,  and  thofe  very  ambiguous,  benefits, 
Stitefmen  may  endow,  if  they  pleafe,  any  one  profeffion  of  faitl^ 
with  wealth  and  honours  j  and  they  will  find  little  oppofition  to 

*  Thirdly,  Meafures  that  are  only  iniperfe£th/cof-Fcive,  can  fcarcely  preven  t,  and  may 
^fometmiesmtfeafe  religious  difputesj  as  the  toleration  aftuaiiyfobliiltng  in  civilized 

*  countries,  of  anVif,  J  ermits  coniiderabLe  difcuffion  ;  and  tht  introdu£tion  of  an  entire. 

*  reltrairt  woyld  be  attendi^d  with  various  evils,  more  dangerous  than  any  that  could 
«  follow  from  the  conrroverfies  meant  to  be  extinguifhed. 

*  Foarthiy,  The  fyfter/iatic  perfecutors  in  queition,  moi-e  true  to  their  feclii^gs  than. 

*  to  their  tiieory,  ofter°r  Lek  to  filence  the  difputes  of  Chriftlans  among  each  ether, 
«  rhan  to  fupprefs  the  arguments  of  aihcifh  and  dcifts  againft  religion  in  gen-ral  :  though 
'  it  may  r  e  lafety  affirnricd,  in  favour  cf  European  fedls  in  general,  that  they  have  not 

*  oniy  (tiiei renumbers  and  advantages  cenf:dered)  abounded  in  able  defenders  of  religion, 

*  ijct  have  been  particularly  favoui  able  to  trade,  manufa<3urei,and  fciences. 

*  Laltly,  There  is  more  aptitude  to  faith  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  than  the  timid. 

*  tlieorills  in  quea:on  f  arguing  from  their  c.vn  example)  may  at  firft  apprehend.— -When 

*  we  conlider,  therefore,  that  ditferences  in  opinion  feem  natural  where  men  are  allowed 

*  to  tlitnk  at  ail,  and  t;hat  ptrfecution  tends  to  produce  either  fbrife  or  lethargy  j  and  when. 

*  we  add  that  toleration  not  only  often  affords  an  antidote  to  the  deilme  of  clerical 

*  nianr»eir.,  but  admits  the  public  iHength  to  be  augmented  by  the  acccfTion  of  nuiribcis 
'  from  evtry  party :  it  v^iJl  appear  that  we  have,  in  ih^fe  refpedts  at  Icail,  a  political 

*  compenfation  for  any  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  mere  extenlion  of  a  tacit  and 

*  imperfedt,  to  an  acknor/lcdgcd  and  entire  religious  freedom  (rhe  difference  between 
<  which  is  tlio  whole  matter  here  in  contention. in  countries  at  all  refpedlable  for  theii 

*  civilization.) 

*lfitaiy,  Spain,  and  Portug.il  are  compared  va:h  Great  Britain,  and  with  parts  oi 
«  GffrnftaHy,-  S-wifzerland,  and  the  United  Provinces,  we  fhal.  ditcover,  that,  wherever 
*mctt  b.gotry  and  perftcution  prevail,  rehgiun  is  there  worJt  vindicated,  an(<,  in 
'manyiniiances,     is  leaft  ref^eftcd  ;    and  political  profpcrity  is    there  ufually   at    it-. 

*  lowefl  c-bK.  On  the  other  hand,  in  France  we  have  iiad  a  proof  of  the  poflibjlity  of 
•fVatefmen  maniftiing  morv;  tceracion  even  towards  atheifm,  than  towards  protertan'. 

*  iHJrcfy. 

*  To  ooncluH-,  the  preiudice  here  combated  doc;  nor,  in  any  event,  appear  to  require 
*iilore.tl»aD  the  f<'p|)r>-{rion  of  public  rtligiou-  diTp  it.itions,  beyond  whicn,  therelorc, 
'•  its  ze.al  ou-<ht  not  to  ^c  tx^ended  Muppofing  it  proper  to  be  indulged  at  a!l.) 

'  Lirt  it  he  added,  as   •  juftihc  .tion  for  the  above  remarks,  that  tlic  praftice  of  pcrfe- 

*  cctionhasbcn  fo  general,  and  tts  etfefts  fo  fccrible,  that  there  i^fcarcely  any  countr)- 

*  in  F.urot.e  whtTc  it  is  not  nocclfarv  to  ccmb.^t  it?  rcunins,'  Old  -md  new  rrlnciplcs  oi 
Iradc  compared,  p.  5a, 
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it^  if  they  leave  others  to  their  fpontaneous  exertions.  But  it  Is 
clearly  the  duty  of  politicians  to  itrengthen  the  ftate,  by  tiie  confi- 
dence, at  lealt,  of  all  parties  -,  inltead  of  confining  it  to  the 
sittachment  of  one  party,  vvhofe  confidence  it  obtains  by  paying  for 
it,  and  whofe  advice  is  always  to  be  fufpected  with  regard  to  the 
reft,  from  its  having  erroneoufly  taken  up  a  perfuafion  mat  a  Hate 
of  hoftiiity  towards  them  is  both  meritorious,  and  for  iis  own 
intereft.  No  party,  however  large  it  may  be,  ought  to  be  cuiii- 
vated  fo  exclulively,  as  to  prevent  a  due  comprchenfion  and  com- 
bination of  the  fjihole  *, 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  general  difcufrion,  though,  before  I 
lofe  entire  fight  of  the  debate  in  1787,  I  think  it  neceilary  to  faj 
fome  words  refpe6ting  Mr.  Pitt. — This  minifter,  I  am  happy  ta 
find,  did  not  (and  how  is  it  pollible,  educated  as  he  has  been,  that 
he  fhould)  argue  againft  the  proteftant  dilTenters  on  the  ground  cf 
general  principles.  He  took  the  ground  of  expediency  only  ;  and, 
as  expediency  changes  from  day  to  day,  his  conduct  may  eafily 
change.  T'his  may  afford  fome  confolation  to  the  diflenters  for  his 
late  oppofition.  —  But  no  talents,  however  intuitive,  can  fupply  the 
want  of  experience  ;  which,  confidering  the  fparing  manner  in 
which  inftrudion  arifes  out  of  different  fcenes  at  different  times, 
muff,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  neceffarily  be  the  rc-ward  of  age,  and 
of  extcnfive  converfe  with  men  in  different  countries.  To  an 
experience  of  this  fort,  accompanied  with  parts  and  celebrity  in 
nothing  inferior  to  thofe  Mr.  Pitt,  we  owe  the  following  obfer- 
vation  refpecl-ing  fecSfaries,  which  I  recommend  to  that  gentlenian's 
confideration.  '  Remember  me  affedionately,'  fays  the  venerable 
perfon  to  whom  I  allude,   in  one  of  his  familiar  letters,  '  to  the 

*  honeft  heritic  ***.     I  do  not  call  him  honejr  by  way  of  dillinc- 

*  tion ;    for   I  think  all  the*  heretics  1   have    known  have   been 

*  virtuous  men  ;  they  have  the  viitue  of  fortitude,  or  they  would 

*  not  venture  to  own  their  herefy  j  and  they  cannot  afford  to  be 

*  deficient  in  any  of  the  other  virtues,  as  they  would  give  advan- 

*  tage  to  their  many  enemies,  and  they  have  not,  like  orthodox 

*  finners,  fuch  a  number  of  friends  to  excufe  or  juffify  them.— ^Do 

*  -not,  however,  miffake  me.     It  is  not  to  my  good  friend's  herefy 

*  that   1,  impute  his  honefty  :  on  the  contrary,   it  is  his  honefty 

*  that  ha«s  brought  upon  him  the  chaia(Ster  of  heretic  *.' — Perhaps 

this 

♦  I  mean,  in  afeparate  letter,  to  confider  at  length  Flfhp  Warburton's  work  on  the 
alliance  of  the(ei[tabli(hed)  church  and  Hate,  on  account  of  the  deference  prefurr.ed  to  be 
Itill  paid  to  it  by  churchmen  and  ftatefmen,  and  to  attempt  to /hew,  chiefiy  by  means  of 
a  plain  anaiyfis  of  it,  that  it  is  a  tiflue  cf  fophiftiy,  and  unworthy  of  btirig  treated  as  a 
book  of  any  authority. 

*  '  1  am  inclined  to  attribute  two  pofitlvc  advantages  to  our  modern  European  fefls  :— 

*  Firft,  there  isa  prelumption  (as  morals  happily  bear  a  connexion  with  almoft  every 

*  fcheme  of  religion  exifling  in  modern  times  in  Europe)  that,  whenever  the  fsnfe  of 
5  reiigioR  ii  ^ftive  enough  (0  ^ffwrnc  thv  f©rm  of  a  feit, »  c«rt3'n  ite«cncy  of  manners  will 

accompany 
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this  anonymous  authority  will  not  be  convincing  to  Mr.  Pitt.  Let: 
him  then'  yield  to  authority  and  argument  united  in  the  words  of 
his  illuftrious  father,  when  replying  in  a  debate  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  to  Archbiftiop  Drummond,  who  had  charged  the  diilenting 
Clergy  with  a  clo/e  ambition.  "  After  luch  proofs  of  honefty,  (fiiid 
•*  Lord  Chatham)  to  fufpec^  men  of  clofe  ambition,  is  to  judge 
«*  uncharitably  ;  and  whoever  brings  this  charge  a^ainft  them 
*'  without  proof,  defames."— Here  he  made  a  fhort  paufe,  and  the 
eyes  of  all  were  turned  on  the  Archbifliop,  who  made  no  reply  ; 
Lord  Chatham  then  repeated  his  words,  and  added  ;  "  I  he  Dif-* 
*'  Tenting  Minifters  are  reprefented  as  men  of  clofe  ambition  ;  my 
«'  Lords,  their  ambition  is  to  keep  clofe  to  the  college  of  fifher- 
*'  men,  not  of  cardinals  ;  and  to  the  doctrine  of  infpired  apoftles, 
«'  not  to  the  decrees  of  intercftcd  afpiring  Bifhops.  They  contend 
*'  for  a  fpiritual  creed,  and  fcriptural  worftiip  5  we,  my  Lords, 
*'  have  a  Calviniftical  creed,  a  Popifh  liturgy,  and  an  Arminian 
♦'  clergy.  The  Reformation  has  laid  the  fcriptures  open  to  all  ; 
**  let  not  the  Bifhops  fhut  them  again.  Laws  in  fupport  of 
*'  ecclefiaftical  power  are  pleaded  for,  which  it  would  fhock  hu- 
*'  manity  to  execute.  It  is  faid  that  religious  fe(Sts  have  done  great 
*'  mifchief  where  they  are  not  kept  under  ftrict  reftraint :  My 
*'  Lord?,  hillory  affords  no  proof  that  feclaries  have  ever  been 
*'  mifchievous,  when  they  were  not  opprelTed  and  perfecuted  by 
**  the  ruling  church." — Thefe  remarkable  words,  di6^ated  by  an 
enlarged  and  reflecting  mind,  are  extracted  from  the  printed 
relations  cf  the  time  :  but  they  need  no  voucher;  they  mark  their 
great  author,  and  enoble  him  to  all  pofterity,  I  hope  we  fhall  not 
he  left  to  fay,  with  the  exception  of  his  own. 

1  am  not  enough  acquainted  with  the  prcteftant  diflenters,  to 
know  their  prcfent  fentiments  on  two  topics,  which  may  poiTibly 
foon  come  before  us  all  for  difcuffion.  The  firft  is  that  of  the 
Rsman  Cathoiics. 

Proteflant  diffentcrs  have  been  in  habits  of  dreading  the  Ro- 
man catholics,  both  on  a  civil  and  religious  account.     It  is  pro* 
per,  however,  for  them  to  review  this  quelUon,  and  to  fee  whe- 
ther the  times  have  not  changed,  and  men  in  them  ;  and  whether 
forgetting  the  paft,  it  is  not  both  jutt  and  prudent  rather  to  aid 

*  accompany  it  in  the  mafs  of  fc<ftaries ;  and  this  expeftation  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 

*  bable,  by  the  watchlul  eye  ufually  kept  by  every  party  over  the  conduft  of  feftaries.— 

*  Secondly,  when  the  fcdtary  finds  that  he  cannot  hunfelf  become  eftablifhcd,  he  natu- 

*  rally  looks  to  felf  defence,  and  hence  he  commonly  (at  leaft  in  modern  times,  and  when 
*Iie  is  in  danger  of  being  oppreflTed  by  the  efubiifhment  or  the  civil  government)  ends  irt 

*  being  more  or  lefs  an  advocate  for  religious,  and  thence,  probably,  for  a  certain  mea- 

*  furc  cf  civil  liberty;  buth  of  which  are  connected  and  beneficial  political  principles, 
•and  have  a  confiderable  efied  in  enlarging  and  giving  vigour  to  the  human  charadler, 
<  If  thefe  rules,  in  favour  of  the  exigence  of  modern  European  feds,  have  their  exccp- 

*  tions,  thefe  e:<ccptions  fecm  likely  to  be  but  fniall  and  5ri«iiitory,'  Qld  and  new  Prin- 
ciples of  Trade  compared,  p-  ji, 
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than  to  obftru(£l:,  the  applications  which  the  Roman  catholics  are 
faid  to  be  meditating  to  the  legidature  for  their  own  relief.  I 
know  that  the  Roman  catholic  creed  is  reputed  to  contain  one 
or  two  do6trines  repugnant  to  civil  authority  ;  but  I  know,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  practice  of  men  is  often  better  than 
their  creeds.  Neither  the  catholics,  nor  diflenters,  nor  epifco- 
palians  of  England,  are  to  be  judged  of  from  our  books  of  hijiory  ; 
and  the  abominable  fpirit  of  a  Gardiner  and  of  a  puritan,  as  well 
as  of  a  Laud,  have  happily  become  obfolcte  :  It  is  the  Britifli  catho- 
lic (as  well  as  proteltant  difTenter)  o^  th.Q  prefent  day^  whofe  cafe 
is  under  examination.  And  here,  we  mull  confefs  that  the 
erroneous  prejudices  of  the  Britiih  catholics  are  vilibly  abated; 
that  the  rapid  decline  or  extermiilation  of  the  Pope's  authority 
in  the  mofl:  bigoted  catholic  countries,  and  the  leilened  influence 
of  their  clergy,  are  folid  confirmations  of  the  fa61:;  that  the  Stuart 
race  no  longer  affords  even  the  fliadow  of  a  Popirh  pretender  to 
the  throne  ;  that  the  catholics  are  ready  to  give  every  teft  that 
honour  can  offer,  I  will  not  fay  for  checking  their  religion, 
but  to  prove  their  religion  altered  ;  and  laftiy,  that  their  num- 
bers are  too  Inconfiderable  to  excite  the  fmalleft  apprehenfion, 
efpecially  when  combined  with  their  change  of  temper. — There 
is  now  in  various  countries  happily  grown  up  with  time,  a  mals 
of  evidence,  proving  that  the  Chriftian  religion,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  by  its  own  nature  peaceable ;  that  its  profefTors  alone, 
by  mixing  it  with  civil  concerns,  have  rendered  it  otherwife  *  ; 
and  tbdt  the  wideft  charity  of  temper  in  nations,  is  atte<ided  not 
only  with  moft  peace,  but  with  moft  knowledge,  wealth,  popu- 
lation, and  power.  If  the  civil  doctrines,  however,  of  the  ca- 
tholics, are  ftill  to  be  guarded  againft,  it  fhould  certainly  be  by 
generous,  civil,  and  not  by  narrow' religious  tefts  :  And  if  the 
profeilions  of  attachment  of  a  papift  towards  a  fuppofed  hereti- 
cal government  are  held  in  their  nature  felo  de  fe  and  nugatory, 
and  if  a  catlmiic  in  no  courfe  of  ages  is  fuppofed  able  of  purging 
himfelf  from  the  imputation  of  his  anceftor's  errors  ;  let  a  pe- 
cuniary fecurity   be    fubftituted   for,     or    accompany,    wherever 

*  'I  am  confcious  how  many  wars  herefies  haveoccafioned  :  but  w.is  it  not  becaufe 
•we  were  defirous  of  perfecuting  fuch  ?  The  man  who  believes  with  iincerity,  believes 

*  alfo  with  more  firmncfs,  when  you  would  oblige  him  to  change  his  creed,  without  at 

*  the  fame  time  convincing  him,  and  becomes  obiUnate:   his  obltinacy  kindles  his  zeal, 

*  his  zeal  inflames  him.  You  wiflied  to  make  a  convert,  you  have  m.i^ie  a  fanatic  and  a 
«  madman.    Men  afk  nothing  more  for  their  opinions  than  freedom  :   if  you  would  take 

*  it  from  them,  you  put  arms  into  their  hands,  grant  it  them,  they  will  remain  tranquil, 

*  as  do  the  Lutherans  at  Strafbourgh.  — Itis  then  the  unity  of  reli«;ion  to  which  we  would 

*  compel  men,  and  not  the  multiplicity  of  opmions  which  we  tolerate,  that  occfions 

*  commotions  and  civil  wars.    The  Pagans  tolerated  every  opinion,  the  Chinefe  do  the 

*  fame:    PrufTia  excludes  no  fcdt,  Holland  includes  all,  and  thefe  nations  have  never 

*  experienced  a  religious  war.  England  and  Frar^ce  have  v.Miiied  to  have  but  one  religion, 
<  and  London  and  Pans  have  feen  the  blood  of  their  inhabitants  flowing  inilreams."— - 
ExprelTions  of  M.  Turgot,  fee  Repofitory  No.  4.  p,  »i 9, 
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requifitc,  the  civil  tcfl.— As  to  a  facramental  teft  impofecT  upon; 
the  catholics,  efpecially  taken  upon  the  fpur  of  a  momentary 
occafioned,  and  not  required  retrofpeiftively  as  an  evidence  of  palt 
condu6t,  it  is  Hill  more  nugatory  than  an  oath  can  be  fuppofed  to 
be,  and  ought,  on  all  accounts,,  to  be  given  up. 

In  the  prcfent  ftruggle  for  religious  liberty,  it  v/ould  give  me 
concern,  not  to  find  the  Jews  included ;  and  this  is  the  fecond- 
topic  to  which  I  laft  referred. — Tbjeir  religion  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  religions  of  Europe,  of  European  America,  and  of  a 
■principal  part  of  Afia  and  Africa ;  and  fbould  naturally  experi- 
ence kindnefs  from  all  her  children.  Jcaloufy  in  the  fubjecK 
rapacity  in  the  fovereign,  and  bigotry  in  the  priefthcod,  have 
rendered  the  Jev^'s  the  objects  of  former  perfecutions  j  but  fhaU 
we  boaft  in  the  prefent  day  of  civilization,  and  be  v^^anting  in 
humanitv  j  or  of  tafte  and  the  fine  arts,  and  be  w^anting  in  feel- 
ing ;  (hall  we  know  in  fhort  every  thing  but  the  rights  of  men  r 
We  have  improved  ourfelves  in  words  and  in  fpeculations  onhv 
if  our  temper  is  ftill  uncharitable  ,  we  have  dropped  the  favage 
without,  and  not  the  favage  within,  if  v/e  cannot  live  in  peace 
with  perfons  of  all  communions.— If  there  are  any  fair  objec- 
tions to  the  Jews,  they  are  of  a  civil  nature,  and  refpeiSl  their 
manners  ;  yet  where  their  manners  are  cenfurable,.  it  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to  their  perfccutors.  A  fuller  i:iarticipation  in 
rights  of  fociety,  muft  communicate  to'  the  Jews  a  fuller 
portion  of  its  ufual  fentiments  and  manners  :.  Sedaries  are  by 
nature  given  to  zeal  \  and  nothing  operates  upon  men  more 
than  a  kind  government.  Befides,  the  wealth  and  trading  con- 
nections of  the  Jews  are  very  confiderable,  while  our  merchants 
and  other  fubjecls  are  too  firmly  eflabliflied.  to  fufPer  by  their 
rivallhip. — What  obftacle  then  is  there  to  our  offering  without 
referve,  to  this  widely  fcattered  nation,  which-  has  ftill  a  place 
in  God's  particular  providence,  an  afylum  from  the  feveritics  they 
experience  in  foreign  parts  ?  Nothing  lefs  than  a6}:ual  mif- 
demeanour  in  the  Jews  fhould  bring  them  again  into  bondage  y 
and  an  experiment  only  can  enable  us  to  pronounce  upon 
this  :  for  fufpicion  is  here  an  infufficient  ground  for  ri2;or,. 
the  innocence  of  men  in  religious  cafes  being  to  be  prefumed 
upon,  and  by  no  means  their  guilt. — The  protcflant  diffenters  ia 
particular  ought  not  to  be  difpleafed  with  this  language.  They 
can  find  nothing  in  fcripture  which  puts  the  Jews  under  any 
other  tutelage  or  difcipline,  than  that  of  providence  :  and  in 
the  rights  of  men,  I  am  fure  they  cannot  read  their  pro-, 
fcription.  If  I  miftake  not,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  of  the 
diflenti ng  clergy  (Dr.  Price)  has  reprobated  the  term  of  tolera- 
tion when  applied  to  religious  liberty  ^  for   it  fimply  means  fuf- 
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fexance,  and  as  the  ttfe  of  it  is  unknown  with  refpedl.to  civil •li-I^ 
-berty,    it  fallely   implies   that    the   claim   to    each     has    net  an 
equal  foundation. — When   the   proteftant    dilfenters  ceafe  to   he 
the   friends   of    utiiverfal    religious    liberty^    they    forfeit    one   of 
.their   beft  diftincdons  .;  for  thofe  who  care  for   thtmfelves   only,. 
,are  but  one  degree  removed  from  perfecuting  their  neighbour. 

I  fhall  end  with  another  fbort  obfervatioji. — I  have  often 
wondered  -that  a  part  of  the  Englifh  church  fervice,  impcfed 
upon  and  fubmitted  to  by  the  whole  Englifli  nation,  the 
Quakers  excepted,  has  never  been  objected   to,    till  very  lately*  ; 

I   mean   the  marriage  fervice. It  has   many  abfurdities    in   it 

univerfally  acknowledged,  and  is -cei'tainly  one  of  the  many  un- 
juft  impofitions  made  by  human  authority.  Some  formalities  of 
a  civil  nature  are  rcquifite,  on  the  occaiion  of  m.arriage,  for  the 
purpofes  of  civil  fociety  ;  and  there  can  be  no  fufiicient  objeiSlion 
to  the  performance  of  them  in  a  place  fo  public,  refpecSlable, 
and  convenient,  as  a  church  ;  or  to  the  payment  of  the  attendant 
fees  to  the  clergy,  as  the  perfons  who  onieiate  in  it  coniidered 
as  a  civil  occurrence.  But  if  religion  is  intermixed  in  this  tranf- 
aclion,  the  fervice  ought  at  1-eaft  to  be  made  rational,  and  fuch 
as  fball  not  offend  feclaries,  or  conicientious  men  ,  or  at  leall 
the  fubmiiTion  to  the  religious  part  of  the  cercm.ony  fhould  be 
left  optional  to  the  parties.— I  prefume  that  the  reafon  why  th? 
fervice,  as  it  now  flands,  has  been  fo  long  and  generally  receivecf, 
not  only  by  the  proteftant  difienters,  (\fho  at  firft  were  with 
little  exception-,  occafionai  conformifts  to  the  church,)  but  by 
the  nation  at  large;  is,  that  no  motive  can  be  imputed  to  the 
perfons  complying  Vv'ith  it  that  is  of  an  improper  nature  ;  the 
object  of  marriage  being  as  ufeful  to  the  public,  as  deiirabie  to 
individuals. — I  point  out  the  cafe  however  as  an  injuftice,  by  tlie 
modification  of  which  the  clergy  may  obtain  fome  crcxlit,  v/irh- 
out  any  hazard  either  to  themfelves  or  to  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  liturgy.. 

I  am  comjforted  for  your  fake  and  my  own,  my  deiir  fir,  at  having 
thus  concluded  a  letter  which  long  as  it  is,  might  h.ive  been  fwclied 
with  other  matter.  I  have  touched  upon  two  ntw  topics  (refpect- 
ing  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews)  concerning  which  the  body 
of  proteftant  diilenters  have  not  of  late  T  believe  declarecf  them- 
felves ;  bur  I  think  at  the  famie  timje,  that  the  topics  fo  ftarted 
ought  as  foon  af  pofiible,  to  come  before  ihcm  and  the  public  for 
ferious  confideration  and    difcuftion. — If  the  proteftant  diftenters 

•  See  Dr.  Priefti^^'s  letttr  to  Mr.  PittonToIeraticn,.1fC.  2d  Ed.  1787.  Thiscdetirated 
controverfialift  and  pl.ilol'opher,  whcfc  cpinicn.s  are  generally  as  novel  in  tlieolog>-  as  in 
pJiilofophy,  f.'iys  gcod  humouredly  in  behaif  of  his  brethren,  on  this  fubjeft.  *<  Jt  we 
**  were  not  taken,  as  it  were,  at  an  advantage,  when  wc  .ire  difpofed  to  make 
"  light  of  fmallobftacks,  we  fliould  certainly  makelcud  lemonfi ranees  on  the  lubjeA.'* 
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are  Tclfifh  enough  to  feel  advcrfe  t  indifferent  upon  them,  they 
will  lofe  much  of  the  wi'^jcs  of  good  p  rhm  in  their  favor.  Men 
ha  e  frequently  religi  n  enou'!;h  to  induce  thern  to  hate  each  other  j^ 
but  it  is  clear  thu  tne  Chriftian  religion  w:s  revealed  for  a  very 
different  purpofe,  namely,  that  of  making  us  love  even  ',ur  enemies. 

If  1  have  ufed  any  improper  lan'guage  in  thefc  p-gcs,  it  is  by 
mif^ake,  and  1  will  readily  correri  it  v.hen  pointed  out.  I  wifh 
onlv  that  lirong  arguments  and  i::  .ng  fa6ls  whicn  I  have  a  right 
to  employ',  may  not  be  m'ilaken  'Oi  ftrong  expreflion  ,  m  he  ufe 
of  which  I  hjve  no  r  ,  >.t,  and  which  would  only  difgrace  ray 
fubject  and  difhonor  their  author. 


I  am,  iT.y  dear  Sir, 


Your*s,  &:c. 


ARTICLE      III. 

PREFACE,  hy  an  ENGLISH  PROTESTANT,  to  JOHN 
PHYSIO  PH  '\,\}'^''%ipeci7r,en  of  the  Natural  Hijiory  of  the  various^ 
Orders  of  Monks  ^  after  the  manner  of  the  Ltnnaan  Syjhm  ;  (writ'- 
ten  by  BaR(3N  HORN  J  tra-.iflated  jrom  the  Latin^  pr'mted  at 
Augjhwgh.     London  :  printed fcr  Johnfn.  ■ 

THE  effay  \o  which  this  is  prefixed  is  confidered  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Baron  Born  of  Vienna,  who  has  himfelf  been 
fignalized  as  one  of  thofe  naturalifts  alluded  to,  in  the  anihor^i 
preface,  and  who  is  fufficiently  known  in  England  by  the  fine 
collection  in  natural  hiftory  which  he  difpofed  of  to  the  earl  of 
Bute.  The  reader  may  be  gratified  to  learn  another  circumllance, 
which  is,  that  this  jatirical  performance  is  thought  to  be  pa- 
tronized by  the  emperor  of  (jermany  j  this  fatire  in  return  faci- 
litating, the  cntcrprizes  of  that  prince  againft  the  orders  of 
monks. 

In  tranflating  this  book,  nodefign  is  entertained  of  encouraging 
t\\t  perjecution  of  papijis^  either  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Canada,  or  Amcr.ca.  God  forbid  that  protcftants  fhould  take 
up  one  of  the  moil  odious  practices  of  papifts  ;  namely,  that  of 
inicriering  in  thtir  neighbour's  private  concerns  with  God  Al- 
mighty ! — And  indeed  the  true  religion  would  have  a  poor  chance 
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for  an  extenfive  incrcafe,  if  force  were  the  only  medium  of  it? 
propagation  ;  as  fo  many  bad  religions,  and  bad  fhapes  of  a  good 
religion,  have  been  beforehand  with  it  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  of  which  Europe  is  by  far  the  leaft.  The  true  policy 
therefore  for  any  religion  capable  of  propagating  itfelf^  and  dtdincd 
for  that  end,  is  to  engage  the  temporal  powers  always  to 
ftand  neuter  in  religious  contefls.  This  would  leave  the  paffatrc 
for  circulating  a  prevailing  religion  always  open. 

The  bcit  way  of  making  converts  of  the  papii'ls  in  this  country, 
is  to  induce  them  perfonally  to  regard  us  and  fo  to  mix  with  us, 
that  the  influence  of  fociety  may  fhame  them  out  of  their  tenets 
and  nra6lices,  or  at  lealt  out  of  the  more  abfurd  parts  of  them  ; 
which  being  done,  we  may  (afely  leave  them  in  pofTeilion  of  the 
other  parts. — It  is  not  popery  that  fo  particularly  merits  our 
averficn,  as  the  I'pecies  of  papifts  that  popery  has  ufually  pro- 
duced J  who,  having  been  generally  either  abetted  or  opprefied 
by  the  temporal  power,  have  been  placed  in  the  two  fituations 
which  are  of  all  others  the  moit  apt  to  engender  pafllons  deifruc- 
tive  to  thofe  about  them,  and  to  their  own  characl:er. — indeed 
it  is  obfervable  in  thofe  countries  where  the  magiftrate  takes  no 
party  in  religion,  that  proteftants  and  papifts  are  capable  of  liv- 
ing together  in  fufficient  harmony. 

Ridicule  being  a  far  more  powerful  engine  for  their  genuine 
converfion  than  perfecution  (which  by  recent  experience  in  the 
cafe  of  the  emperor's  proteftant  fubjeds  in  Hungary,  is  found 
rather  to  hide,  than  to  change  the  minds  of  men  ;)  this  publica- 
tion againft  monks  and  nuns  may  have  its  ufe  at  this  fmgular  pe- 
riod of  revolutions. — And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  pious  perlon 
will  be  (hocked  with  the  gaiety  of  it.  Monafterics  and  nunne- 
ries by  no  means  form  a  part  of  the  religion  of  Chrift  himfelf, 
or  that  of  his  early  followers.  They  are  not  necefTarily  a  part 
even  of  popery,  any  more  than  the  inquifition  is  j  fince  there  are 
catholic  countries,  or  at  leafl  parts  of  them,  that  are  abfolutely 
without  either  ;  and  they  are  found  among  other  feds  whom  pa- 
pifts  would  be  alhamed  to  imitate. — They  are  alfo  of  no  ufe  in 
propagating  the  catholic  religion  5  for  lenfible  travtlkrs  know 
thofe  countries  to  be  often  the  leaft  attached  to  their  religion, 
that  have  the  molt  provifions  for  being  fo  ;  and  if  heretics  were 
to  be  admitted  among  them  of  fufficient  zeal  and  talents,  they 
would  immediately  have  many  converts  j  the  reafons  for  which 
will  foon  appear  confpicuous. 

Monks  and  nuns  are  often  compared  to  drones  among  bees. 
The  comparifon  is  forcible,  becaufe  it  reminds  us  not  oiily  of 
all  the  articles  in  which  they  agree,  but  in  which  they  differ. 
Drones  agree  with  thtfeammals  in  being  idle;  they  a^iee  in  be- 
ing buzzing,  and  having  a  dilpoiuion  to  thruft  themfelves  into 
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every  one*s  concerns,  notwithftanding  their  idlenefs;  they  agree 
in  being  ftupid  ;  they  agree  in  being  fond  of  rifling  the  faireft 
growths  o(  nature,  and  yet  in  being  found  in  the  inoft  fetid 
places  of  retirement,  covered  vi^ith  duft  and  cobwebs  ;  they  agree 
m  producing  no  fwects  for  fociety,  and  yet  in  devouring  the 
chief  fweets  of  it  ;  and  they  agree  alfo  (at  lead  the  more  fcrupu- 
lous  religious  agree,)  in  having  their  proper  ufes  of  fex  extin- 
guiflicd. — In  other  points  the  comparifon  fails.  Drones  have  no 
itings,  while  the  religious  are  armed  with  the  perfecuting  ftings 
of  hornets  ;  and  drones  do  not  obftruct  though  they  fteal  from 
the  iftduftry  of  their  neighbours,  while  the  religious  adt,  in  this 
refpe(5l,  as  opiates  to  fociety,  in  cafes  even  where  fuch  induftry 
might  contribute  to  their  own  perfonal  ufe. 

There  are  many  ftrong  reafons  to  be  urged,  why  the  regular  * 
Religious  fliould  be  extirpated,  even  by  papifts  themfelves.  A  few 
only  of  thefe  reafons  fhall  be  named. 

The  firft  is,  that  they  lefien  the  labourers  of  fociety.  In  Spain, 
and  other  principal  catholic  countries,  a  few  fubjecls  only  exert 
themfelves,  and  charity  (as  it  is  called)  makes  it  fuperfluous  for 
the  reft  to  do  any  thing  befides  humiliating  themfelves  beiore  the 
religious  orders.  Of  courfe,  fuch  countries  abound  in  idle  beg- 
gars, want  all  manner  of  conveniencies,  and  have  a  defpotic 
clergy. — Perhaps  a  worfe  objedtion  to  thefe  orders,  is,  that  they 
furniih  too  alluring  a  means  to  ftifle  a  nation*s  adtivity,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  younger  branches  of  families  ;  parents  by  this 
means  lofmg  a  fpur  to  induftry  in  the  providing  for  fuch,  and  the 
younger  children  themfelves  wanting  their  fphere  for  being  in- 
duftrious.  It  is  chiefly  to  thofe  very  ranks,  that  are  there  coop- 
ed up  in  walls,  ceremonies,  and  ftupidity,thatflourifhingftatesowe 
their  great  movement  and  profperity.  In  catholic  countries,  how- 
ever, (where,  by  means  of  their  ronnedlions,  capitals  of  money, 
and  capacity,  they  might  lead  the  inferior  people  to  labour,  and 
induce  the  higher  to  proted  them)  they,  in  fact,  tend  to  fupprefs 
all  induftry,  and  to  introduce  univerfally  thofe  oppofite  ideas, 
but  conhftcnt  qualities,  of  pride  and  contented  beggary  ;  whence 
exertion  not  only  becomes  diftafteful  to  the  poor,  to  whom  the 
contagion  extends,  but  unfuccefsful  alfo  with  them,  through 
their  ignorance  and  helplefs  condition.  The  reftoration,  in  fuch 
nations,  oi  an  intermediate  order  between  the  rich  and  poor, 
might  be  attended  with  the  moft  brilliant  and  fudden  good  effedts, 
^It  is  fmgular  to  obferve  another  objedtion  to  thefe  orders, 
which  is,  that  almoft  all  the  bigotted  catholic  countries  in  which 
they  are   numerous,  are  full  of  libcrtinifm  j  to  fay  nothing  of 

•  So  called  from  following  a  **  ru^ey*  the  rule  of  their  order. 
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more  obfcure  or  obfcene  vices,  which  one  is  not  permitted  to 
name,  but  which  neverthelefs  immoderately  abound.  And  how 
ihall  women  be  chafte,  when  their  religious  guides  and  ceufors 
(who  have  clofe  and  frequent  accefs  to  them)  become  their  very 
leducers  ?  In  thefc  countries  it  is,  that  the  younger  clergy,  upon 
principles  of  luxury,  might  object:  to  a  permilTion  to  marry  ;  and 
if  Tingle  young  women  are  here  often  remarkably  corre<St  and  re- 
ferved  in  their  carriage,  it  muft  be  noticed,  that  they  are  kept, 
during  their  youth,  in  the  moft  unfufpeding  ignorance,  and  are 
ftudioufly  watched  by  attendant  friends. — When  thefe  mechani- 
cal rellraints  terminate,  how  often  do  we  difcover,  in  marriage, 
the  intriguing  matron,  the  varieties  of  whofe  favours,  at  leafl  in 
the  larger  cities,  generally  prevent  her  progeny  exceeding  two  or 
three  children  ?  This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  evil.  No 
countries  are  more  deficient  in  knowledge  and  arts,  than  thofe 
that  are  full  of  monks,  unlefs  powerful  incidental  caufes  inter- 
vene. Men,  without  rivals,  and  without  liberality,  grow  indo- 
lent and  opiniated,  and,  of  courfe,  make  bitter  enemies  to  thofe 
that  aim  at  knowledge  ;  the  introdudion  of  which,  in  others, 
would  quickly  extinguifh  that  deference  to  themfelves,  whence 
fpring  their  prodigious  power  and  revenues.  Thoufands  are  the 
monafteries  throughout  Europe ;  yet  Europe  hardly  knows  one 
man  of  extenfive  reputation  to  be  computed  in  each  order,  in 
each  ftate,  where  they  prevail. — Being  unhappy  and  felfiOi,  nd 
wonder  that  thefe  orders  are  ill-natured.  We  chain  up  brutes, 
by  way  of  making  them  furly  ;  and  the  experiment  fucceeds 
equally  with  man. 

The  fame  being  that  is  acknowledged  frail  tvkhout  the  monaf- 
tery,  continues  frail  when  fhut  up  within  it.  Undertakings  thixt 
are  beyond  the  tone  of  human  nature,  muft  produce  difguft  or 
artifice  ;  and,  as  religious  novices  are  not  always  voluntary,  or  de-- 
termined  to  the  a£t  by  religious  motives,  or  apprized  of  the  whole 
facrifice  they  are  making,  fomething  of  human  nature  muft  break 
forth  again.  A  cell  is  a  cell,  and  not  a  place  of  magic  ;  and 
there  it  is  that  the  fettered  mind,  at  its  moment  of  folitude,  is  re- 
minded of  paffions  in  the  flefti  that  remain  unappeafed,  of  the  li- 
berty and  variety  of  action  and  of  fociety  from  which  it  is  cut 
off,  and  ufually  experiences  its  incapacity  or  fcruples  to  ferve 
heaven  in  the  way  it  finds  prefcribed.  With  many  of  the  reli- 
gious, the  chief  of  their  worldly  paffions  find  their  full  indul- 
gence under  different  forms  ;  ambition  being  ambition  though  in 
a  cloyfter,  and  there  being  the  fame  identity  in  their  other  paf- 
fions and  habits  ;  fuch  as  pride  and  revenge,  indolence  or  ac- 
tivity, jollity  or  luxury,  attention  to  the  arts  or  frivolous  read- 
ing, or  whatever  may  be  the  medium  or  object.— ^In  fhorr,  there 
is  too  much  that  is  human  in  man  for  it  ever  to  be  divine  j  and 
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ftill  more  fo^  where  the  inftitution  for  changing  it  is  ill  planned, 
and  fcreened  from  public  view. — As  the  greater  part  of  thofe  that 
adhere  to  the  rules  of  their  order  ??iu_/i  feel  opprefled  by  its  rules, 
(and  thofe  who  do  not  adhere  to  them,  ought  not  to  be  held  as 
belonging  to  the  order)  thefe  inftitutions  are  not  to  be  eonfidered 
as  calculated  ior  earthly  happinefs  ;  and  as  little  are  they  for  mo- 
ral  virtues.  Even  chaftity,  which  is  the  virtue  chieffy  affected ,- 
is  fo  little  attained,  that  loofe  manners  and  unnatural  vices  are 
the  frequent  fubftitutes  for  matrimonial  happinefs  ;  which  is 
not  only  tiot  illicit  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  but  (as  we  daily  fee)  is 
connedled  with  the  moft  ufeful  virtues,  which  parents  have  op- 
portunities of  inculcating  through  whole  families  of  children. — • 
Let  that  impiety,  then,  be  filenced,  which  fays,  that  public  in- 
ftitutions fooppreffive,  delufive  and  deftrudtive,  can  be  at  all  ne- 
cefTary  to  heaven. 

If  an  aftronomer  could  draw  an  inhabitant  out  of  the  moon, 
and  make  him  defcend  to  be  a  near  fpeclator  of  this  world  of 
ours,  round  which  he  has  fo  often  travelled,  how  fingular 
muft  his  profpect  be  in  this  particular  ! — A  race  of  beings  would 
difcover  itfelf,  whom  nature  had  divided  into  two  parts  or  clafles, 
purpofely  that  they  might  have  a  progeny.  A  feet  among  them 
would  be  found,  who  deny  this  to  be  nature's  plan,  and  affirm 
her  to  be  beft  pleafed  with  their  feparation,  as  the  proper  means 
of  mortifying  their  carnal,  and  exalting  their  mental  part.  If 
the  lunar  vifitant  (hould  afk  for  examples  of  this,  he  might  be 
fhewn  the  fat  monk,  ruddy  with  the  meats  and  drinks  and  fpoils 
of  life,  eluding,  by  a  thoufand  ftratagems,  the  deilination  of 
his  founders  ;  and,  in  the  place  of  mental  improvements,  he 
might  fee  large  pofTeffions  and  eftates  collected,  fine  buildings 
and  gardens,  political  intrigues,  and  religious  feuds,  no  arts  en^ 
couraged  that  were  not  of  the  ornamental  kind,  no  knowledge 
of  God's  works,  but  perpetual  recourfe  to  man's  fophiftry,  and, 
in  fliort,  no  benefits  from  thefe  eftablifhments  not  attainable  in 
a  thoufand  ways  far  more  elegible  and  innocent. 

If  the  aftronomer  fhould  mount  his  gueft  a  little  higher,  he 
might  difplay  to  him  thofe  European  countries  moft  abounding 
in  religious  orders,  as  countries  the  moft  impoverifhed  and  def- 
potic  ;  and  if  he  found  a  few  exceptions,  they  would  be  owing 
to  certain  relics  of  trade,  or  to  former  wife  eftablifhments,  or 
other  incidents,  of  which  the  number  of  thefe  inftitutions  was 
rather  the  confequence  than  the  caufe. 

But  what  muft  be  the  horror  of  a  good  tempered  ftranger, 
upon  viewing  fmoke  arifing  from  the  burning  of  a  human  victim 
at  the  altar  of  thefe  Religious  !  "  Why  is  it,  cruel  inquifitor, 
*'  that  you  torture  thus  one  of  God's  fubie(^s  r" — "  I  am  per- 
"  fuaded  (he  will  anfwer)  I  am  acting  right." — His  vidim  could 
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reply,  T  a»,n  perfuadcd  of  being  right,  alike  with  yourfelf." 
1  will  prove  it  by  reafons,"  fays  the  iiiquifitor. — "  And  could 
I  not  prove  it  by  reafons  alfo,*'  might  the  roafting  victim  re- 
ply, think  vou  that  you  would  find  me  here  your  prey  ?  Mind 
your  own  affairs  with  your  creator,  and  becaufe  i  have  mind- 
*'  ed  mine  with  him,  do  not  deilroy  the  creator's  works:  i  am 
"  his  being  not  your's.  The  God  that  fuffers  plants  of  two 
*'  kinds  to  grow  upon  the  earth,  the  God  that  fuffers  animals 
*'  to  be  various,  has  matle  the  n^ind  of  m;m  various,  and  let  us 
"  each  take  our  courfe.  The  beft  teftthat  we  can  each  urge  for 
"  ourfclves  is  our  fclf  peifuafion.  The  power  of  burning  mc 
*'  is  accidental  :  In  anot'icr  country  i  might  burn  you.  Buc 
"  remember  that  ur.dcr  a  merciful  God,  that  fyllem  v/hich  is 
*'  cruel,  muft  alfo  be  falfe." — Expoftulations  of  this  fort  have 
force  with  cvcrv  body  but  an  inquifitor  or  a  m.onk. 

Hut  it  is  tii7ie  to  returji  to  the  beft  obj^(5l  of  thefe  remarks, 
which  is,  to  fiiow  what  are  really  thofe  ^xcitnt  adjmiSfs  of  popery^ 
which  popery  may  do  without. —  t  can  we  fee  do  v/ithout  the 
regular  clergy,  fuch  as  monks  ^.nd  nuns*  We  muft  not  ufe  falfe 
arguments,  Monafterics  do  not  h'urt  population-^merely  by  keep- 
ing half  a  million  of  people  from  marrying,  while  fo  many 
millions  are  fo  ready  to  marry  if  they  could  find  fuhfiftance  : 
They  hurt  population  principally,  by  che.cking  that  a<Slivity 
which  multiplies  food.  They  hurt  fociety  by  giving  away  the 
products  of  it  to  thofe  v/ho  furnifh  no  equivalents  to  ferve  for  its 
farther  accornmodation  ;  and  they  hurt  it  alfo  by  i'preading  bad 
manners,  leaguing  themfi-^lves  with  bad  governments,  and  ftifling 
the  ncceffary  rivallhip  and  freedom  in  the  fciences  and  arts.'  The 
fame  religious  perfon  who  perhaps  would  ahnoft  worihipa  deceafed 
heathen  po^Jt  or  comedian,  will  not  permit  a  Ikiiful  countryman 
of  his  own  to  bake  his  bread,  or  mend  his  fhoes,  if  a  heretic; 
and  yet  would  give  away  his  wine  and  oil  and  corn  to  foreign 
heretics  to  gladen  th^ir  hearts,  and  receive  and  ufe  any  of  their 
commodities  in  return.  —  it  v/ouid  be  impertin:>iit  however  to 
fuppofe  the  regular  clergy  deftitute  of  worthy  members.  But  let 
it  be  remem-bered,  that  equal  numbers  of  the  fame  rank  would 
naturally  produce  a  proportion  of  valuable  perfons,  if  left  to 
walk  the  world  at  large  j  and  that  whatever  m<iy  be  the  m.erit  of 
individuals,  the  leading  features  of  their  fccieties^  are  pride,  ig- 
norance and  envy,  luxury  and  rapacity,  with  a  perfecuting, 
turbulent,  defpotic  fpirit  :  their*  charity  confifting  chiefly  in 
diftributing  about  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  in  proteitant 
countries  is  equally  well  done  by  the  means  of  lale  and  purchalc  ; 
thai  is,  by  eftablifhing  a  fupply  of  ccnvcniencies  as  the  proper 
return  for  food,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole- — Monkhood  there- 
fore IS  one  of  the  articles  which  popery  might  f.i^ly  difcard. 
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It  might  difcard  alfo  a  part  of  the  do^^rine  of  the  popis  iyfalU^ 
bUity.  The  Gallic  church,  the  Venetians,  and  the  chief  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  have  fairly  fet  this  pohtical  weapon  it  defiance  ; 
and  if  the  poue  abfolves  any  perfons  from  lin  among  them,  he 
no  longer  abfolves  them  from  temporal  allegiance,  it  is  incu  n- 
bent  therefore  on  all  catholics  who  afk  toleration  of  proteftants, 
explicitly  to  banifh  from  among  themfLlves  any  remnant  of  this 
dodrine  ;  for  as  a!lc:iance  to  a  foreign  prince  is  repugnant  to 
the  id-  as  of  all  focicties,  it  will  always  furnifli  a  pretext  for 
their  own  perfecution. 

It  is  diabolical  to  fay,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  here- 
tics;  becaufe  even  heretics  are  men,  and  moral  truth  is  necellary 
for  the  peace  and  fafety  of  jnen.  buch  pofitions  are  ufefi'l  only 
in  a  moment  of  power:  When  the  icene  alters,  injuftice  is 
found  to  be  as  much  a  reciprocal  law.  as  juftice  itfelf.  —  In  truth 
th-^re  are  few  papilh  who  bi  heve  thi!^  infernal  do6trine  in  its  full 
extent,  where  any  advantages  for  education  fubfili  ^  whirh  fliould 
induce  the  papiii  to  difciaim  a  doctrine  to  which  he  probably 
does  not  givt-  ear,  and  the  proteftant  to  allow  education  to  every 
p.!pi{t  fubmitted  to  his  power. 

Celibacy  in  the  fecular  clergy  is  another  pra£lice,  that  is  not 
fundamental.  Many  papifts  have  themfelves  thought  this  cir- 
cumftance  open  to  change,  and  it  greatly  imports  th'  reputation 
of  their  clergy  that  a  change  fhould  take  place.  Sons  are  rela- 
tion.- quite  as  reputable"  as  "  nephews^^'  and  virtuous  wives  of  their 
own,  more  decent  thnn  proftiytes  made  of  the  wives  of  others. 
In  this  country  we  find  that  matrimony  has  not  half  the  evil 
cftedt  upon  bifhops  that  perftrmcnt  has,  to  which  no  catholic 
b:{hop  has  ever  yet  objected  — In  fliort,  the  great  rule  in  human 
affairs  i§,  to  leave  a  vent  to  mortal  paffions,  and  not  to  afk  too 
much  from  man. 

The  inquifition  even  by  the  confefnon  of  parifls  themfelves,  is 
not  an  indilpenfible  ingredient  in  cathol'.c  practice.  Let  thole 
■who  think  fo,  fuppofe  Chrift  living;  and  after  pi<5iuring  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  of  the  houfe  with  ?naTiy  inanfions^ 
let  them  fuppofe  him  turning  round  and  beholding  a  fet  cf  in- 
quifitors  marching  towards  a  lighted  pile.  One  cannot  fpeak  in 
the  place  of  one  infpircd,  but  thefe  would  be  the  feelings  of  a 
difciple  :  The  fcf  ne  would  remind  him  of  Chrifl's  own  crof*^  ; 
the  inquifitors  would  fccm  high  prieffs  and  pharifees,  and  he 
would  incline  to  throw  the  inquifitors  upon  the  pile  inftead  of 
the  vidims.  tven  Chrift  himfelf  might  fay,  "  Inquifitors,  I 
*'  know  you  not." — How  happy  had  man  never  known  thefe 
wretrhes,  who  have  introduced  the  fires  of  hell  upon  earth,  and 
who  though  perhaps  themfelves  among  the  worft  of  men,  yet 
pretend  to  judge  thofe  whom  God  and  Chrift  would  pardon! 
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iti  fhort,  when  one  contemplates  the  political,  as  well  as  the 
relio-ious  mifchief  that  they  introduce  in  a  nation,  one  is  inclined 
to  think  that  they  are  as  great  a  fcourge  to  their  own  people, 
as  to  herefy  itfelf. — The  faggot  however  is  only  perAxution  in 
excefs.  Every  opprefTion  under  pretence  of  religio'.i  is  an  a6l  of 
inquifition,  injurious  to  politics,  and  execrable  before  ood  and 
man.  Can  the  Deity  approve  of  perfecution,  when  it  fills  the 
perfecutor  with  crimes  and  paflions,  more  odious  than  herely 
Itfelf? 

There  are  various  other  particulars  in  the  Rornifh  religion 
like  the  foregoing,  which  it  might  furrender  without  injury  to 
its  eilence.  Papifts  themfelves  have  in  fome  cafes  been  wife 
enough  to  difcourage  holidays  •,  which,  ferving  for  nothing  fo 
little  as  devotion,  and  efpecially  towards  the  prime  divinity, 
fhould  no  longer  be  loft  to  profitable  labour. 

An  unknown  tongue  neceilanly    implies  an   unknown  religion, 
and  this  again  an  interpreting  defpotic  prieft  ;   who  is  more  fatal 
to  human   profperity  than   a  thoufand    heretics,    by    whom  the 
peace  of  the   lahy  is  rarely   difturbed,   unlefs    in    confequence  of 
their  perfecution.     It  were  therefore  to  be  wiflied  that  every  Itate 
ufed  its   own  tranflation    of  the  bible.  — The   fame    remark    ap- 
plies to  the   language  of  the  prayers  of  papifts.     At  prefent  the 
clergy  conduct  the  whole  dialogue  in  this  religion  :   1  hey  inter- 
pret for  the  Divinity,  and  they  interpret  for  man,  and  faithfully 
for  neither.     Can  any  thing  however  be  more  afluming  ? — Why 
did    not  Jehovah  and  Jefus   fpeak  heretofore   in  Latin,   and  why 
was  there  ever  a  gift  of  tongues,  but  for  the  plain    reafon,   that 
revelation  (by  the  very  term  of  it)  implies  that  it  was  meant  to  be 
underjlood?  It   feems   that   hieroglyphics  and    myftery   firft  made 
their  appearance  among  Egyptian  forcerers  ;   How  natural  then 
from  this  difguife  of  the  Romifti  clergy,   to  fufpe6t  them,  if  not 
of  forcery,  yet  of  a  ftupidity  that  fears  the  light.     Perhaps  this 
fmgular  ftratagem  in  the  catholic  religion  of  ufing  an  unknown 
tongue,   is  of  all  others  the  fitteft  for  proving,  that  men  may  too 
eafily  be  made  back  again   into   brutes,  by  the  machinations   of 
men.  — "  But  beware,   fhort-fighted   prieft^;,   left   you   become  a 
"  prey  to  your  own  inventions.     You  underftand  nothing  your- 
"   felves,  merely  in   confequence  of  not   fufrering  others  to  un- 
"  dcrftand.     Remember,  however,  that  your   difciples  are  now 
'*  walking  by  the  rays  of  other  lights,  than  yours.     In  your  pre- 
*'  fent  ftate,   you  are  expenfive  machines   in  fociety  ;  and  with- 
*'  out  you  reform   and   become   ufeful,    laymen   will  learn  one 
*'  of  two  things,  either  to   make  you  do   with    lefs   mummery 
*'  and  expence,  or  employ  others  to  ferve  them." 

There  is  another  particular  which    feems   unneceflary  to  po- 
pery, becaufe  it  is  unnecefTary  to  any  religion  ;  which  is,  that  of 
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fuppofwg  itfelfihe  only  fnode  offahatlon.  From  this  doctrine  hov/- 
ever  originates  that  modert,  tender  care  for  one's  neighbours, 
which  leads  a  monk  to  cut  the  throats  of  thofe  who  feek  any 
other  line  of  falvation.  But  the  Deity  does  not  thus  lay  a  trap 
for  men  :  He  did  not  make  fo  many  m>yriads  of  them,  only  to 
punifh  and  deftroy  them  :  And  the  inhabitants  of  China,  India, 
Turkey,  and  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  globe,  may  ftill  be 
{:i\tdL  through  virtues  adapted  to  their  ftate  of  knowledge,  not- 
withflanding  the  papift  is  vain  and  cruel  enough  to  think,  that 
he  alone  can  procure  notice  from  the  Almighty.  From  the  dark- 
nefs  of  many  fpeculative  dodrines,  it  is  evident  that  the  Deity 
wants  pious  praclifer?,  rather  than  minute  believers  ;  and  that 
he  wifbes  us  to  have  religion  for  our  fake?,  rather  than  his 
own.  But  at  all  events,  the  religion  that  teaches  what  is  de- 
teftablc,  never  can  be  divine  ;  and  even  Chriftianity  could  not 
be  diviiie,  if  it  taught  us  to  opprefs  mankind,  in  cafes  v/here  the 
Deity  did  not  dictate  the  infrance  for  doing  fo  in  perfon.  And 
lead  of  all  fhould  that  Chriftian  venture  to  perfecute  his  neigh- 
bour, v.ho  has  not  permiffion  to  read  his  own  bible  to  learn  what 
is  taught  in  it.  But  it  fecms  that  thofe  who  underftand 
their  own  concerns  the  leaft,  are  ufually  the  moil  ready  to  in- 
vade the  concerns  of  others. 

Confejlors  are  fo  immediately  interwoven  in  the  pradlice  of  po- 
pery, that  a  tone  of  caution  mud  be  obferved  with  refpecl  to 
them.  It  is  not  however  to  confellion,  and  fpirital  reproof,  and' 
the  like,  that  we  can  form  objections  ;  the  only  doubt  is  with  re- 
fpeiSl  to  prielHy  flattery,  and  the  power  of  pronouncing  ab- 
folution  by  frail  or  ignorant  men. 

Any  fundamental  reform  in  the  Catholic  religion  will  certainly 
include  the  do^rines  of  difpenfat ion,  hu?nan  7nediation^  znd  works' 
of  Jupererogation;  fmce  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the- 
purpofes  of  morals,  than  that  finners  fliould  be  excufed  from 
their  bafeft  vices  and  covered  with  foreign  merits,,  by  means  of  a. 
paltry  piece  of  money  or  legerdemain.  Unfortunately  the  pre- 
fent  Catholic  religion,  in  order  to  fecure  to  irfclf  f^^llovver^,  zc- 
Qt^ts  oi  rites  and  amulets  inftead  of  virtues:  With  a  view  to  re- 
venue, it  makes  compenfation  for  fin  pecuniary  :  From  its  prefent 
abfurdities  alfo,  it  is  induced  to  encourage //i//)/V///^  in  its  own  vo- 
taries, and  perfecution  towards  other  perfons  :  And  as  temporal 
power  alone  can  uphold  fuch  a  fyftem,  it  is  generally  a  fure 
iriend  to  dejpotifm^  with  which  on  various  accounts  it  makes  a 
common  caule. 

This  fituation  of  this  celebrated  religion  gives  great  encou- 
ragement for  fome  fe61:ary  to  arife,  that  fleering  a  middle  and 
fuccefsful  courfe,  (hall  ftrip  it  of  its  unneceflary  and  adventiti- 
ous errors  j  and  confine  it  chiefly  to  its  creeds,  its  principal  fa- 
crameats,  its  fymbols,  and  its  fecular  clergy.— A  wife  Catholic 
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pflnce  would  fupport  fuch  an  advantageous  attempt  with  his  ut- 
moft  influence  ;  for,  if  really  wife,  he  would  fee  that  defpotifm 
was  not  neceflary  to  his  happinefs,  fcarcely  fo  to  his  pafilons, 
and  clearly  not  to  his  permanent  grandeur,  fince  it  contaminates 
his  fuhjecSts,  who,  in  thefe  times,  are  to  be  the  only  means  of  his 
<yrandeur.  But,  if  the  prince  is  really  fmitten  with  this  igno- 
ble vice,  there  are  fovereigns  who  will  teach  him,  that  even  a 
proteftant  may  be  defpotic. 

To  affiil  the  views  of  a  wife  prince,  a  feheme  follows  for  an- 
nihilating the  orders  of  monks  and  nuns  in  countrieG  of  the  iierceft 
bigotry,  with  fcarce  a  murmur,  and  which,  from  its  efficacy 
and  fimplicity,  may  fit  the  grandeft  legiflator. — It  is  to  dijirihute 
among  the  feparate  individuals  of  the  religious  ho'fesy  that  zuealth  af 
which  they  have  now  only  ajoirit  ufefor  life.  The  prince  who  does 
this,  mud:  add  to  it  the  power  of  difpofing  of  this  (liare  by  tefta- 
ment,  to  relatives,  friends,  and  pious  perfons  fpecified  by  ?z^w^; 
but  not  to  any  general,  corporate,  or  entailed  ufes  whatever. — ■ 
Ought  the  prince  to  retain  for  himfelf  any  part  ?  This  is  a  local 
queftion,  which,  at  the  moment  of  the  event,  will  probably  be 
imprudently  decided.  Certainly,  without  retaining  any  thing, 
the  prince  will  be  no  lofer  by  the  arrangement ;  certainly,  his 
difintereftednefs  will  acquire  him  confideiice,  fuccefs,  and  per- 
fonal  fafety  j  and  certainly  princes  of  every  defcription,  will  fin<i 
that  the  wealth  of  their  people  Vv'ill  ultimately  become  their  own, 
— There  are  other  purpofes,  however,  for  which  a  prince  ought 
to  make  a  referve.  He  ought  to  referve  fomething  for  thofe  de- 
fignedto  belong  to  thefe  orders.^  but  the  amount  {hould  be  moderate, 
becaufe  the  candidates  will  probably  have  youth  on  their  hue  \ 
and  the  wealth  of  the  regular  clergy,  upon  being  put  into  cir- 
culation, v/ill  not  return  to  the  great  people  who  gave  it,  but  to 
thofe  ranks  chiefly  that  now  enjoy  it;  and  confequently  younger 
children,  and  middling  people,  v/ill  have  the  fiime  chances  for 
provifion  as  in  other  countries.  The  prince  fhould  make  a  fe- 
,cond  referve  for  the  mendiccmt  regular  clergy,  becaufe  reforms  are 
generally  tranquil,  when  the  wh-ole  body  of  thofe  that  are  incum- 
bents and  intereiled  are  immediately  fatisfied.  And,  lalHy,  iome 
temporary  referve  fhould  be  made  for  x\\^ -poor^  who,  by  the  fo- 
vereign's  operations,  will  lofe  their  daily  gratuitous  fupplies ; 
in  addition  to  which  afliilance,  they  muft  immediately  be  pro- 
vided with  fimple  objedts  of  employment,  and  foreigners  be  in- 
troduced (who,  befides  paying  taxes,  will  in  an  age  or  two  be- 
come natives)  to  teach  the  whole  country  that  induftry  and  inge- 
nuity, of  which  probably  it  has  hitherto  had  none  or  few  ex- 
amples. This  done,  the  prince,  in  lefs  than  twenty  years,  may 
fi»d  his  dominions  in  a  ftate  of  confiderable  improvement.— Other 
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fchemes  to  get  rid  of  this  incubus,  (the  regular  clergy)  will  proba..- 
bly  be  dreamt  over  for  twenty  years,  and  the  country  at  laft  be 
found  as  far  from  relief  as  ever.  May  God  then  fpeed  this  holy 
"work:  ! 

This  preface  will  now  conclude  with  a  remark  upon  itfelf.— 
The  boolc  which  it  precedes  will  naturally  be  read  before  it,  by 
the  wit,  the  traveller,  the  pi6lure-lover,  theantiquarian,  the  eccle- 
fiaftic,  and  even  the  ferious  politician.  But  gaiety  alone  on  thefe 
fubje^s  might  be  thought  deficient  without  argument,  as  argu- 
ment would  probably  be  inefficacious  without  gaiety;  and, 
thou^^h  both  methods  may  not  fucceed  at  the  fame  moment,  and 
in  the  fame  iniliance,  yet  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  one  may 
not  impede  the  influence  of  the  other. — At  all  events,  the  writer 
of  this  preface  had  thefe  objeds  in  view  :  To  prevent,  as  far  as 
his  influence  can  prevent,  a  tendency  to  perfecution  in  thefe 
countries,  upon  reading  the  prcfent  ftigma*  onthepopifh  orders 
of  regular  clergy  ;  to  fpreau  ideas  alfo  that  may  be  ufeful  in  pro- 
moting the  reform  or  abolition  of  thefe  orders  in  old  catholic 
countries;  and  to  warn  againft  the  introdu6i:ion  of  thefe  infti- 
tutions  in  new  countries,  fuch  as  America  and  Ireland,  where  the 
catholic  religion  may  foon  meet  with  a  new  exiftence  or  indul- 
<rence. — Inftead  of  thefe  abfurdities,  valuable  places  of  education 
fhould  be  eftablifhed  in  each  ;  which  may  prevent  their  papift 
citizens  from  going  into  foreign  parts,  to  renew  in  themfelves 
all  the  follies  of  their  anceflors,  and  take  up  attachments  toother 
countries,  to  the  weakening  of  that  which  they  ought  to  feel 
for  ther  own. 

And  let  no  Englifhman  be  alarmed  at  this  do£lrine  of  innova- 
tion. Some  of  our  bifhops  are  at  this  inftant  faid  to  be  a6ting  upon 
2.  fimilar  plan  t*  They  are  recommending,  as  we  are  told,  to  the 
clergy  in  their  diocefes,  to  prepare  the  people  of  England  for  an 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  common  prayer;  being  probably 
wifely  perfuaded  that  an  eflablifhed  form  does  not  mean  a  form 
that  is  immutable^  but  fimply,  that  there  {hall  always  be  fejne 
form  eftabliihed  by  law;  that  form  to  be  regulated,  as  hereto- 
fore, by  the  heads  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  lights  of  the 
limes.     [This  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1783.] 

*  That  is,  the  ftigma  contained  in  Baron  Born's  book. 

t  The  writer  appears  to  have  been  under  Ibme  confiderable  miftake  here. 
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ARTICLE      IV. 

COPY  of  a  Letter  from  the  Lord  BiJJjop  of  CLONFERT,  to  the 

Rev,  Mr.  MOORE,  of  Bough'on-Blean^  mar  Canterbury, 

THOUGH  I  had  not  the  pleafure  of  receiving  your  very  in- 
forming dicourfe  on  Sunday  fchools  at  the  time  you  intend- 
ed,  I  having  fince  got  it,  and  read  it  with  the  greateft  fatisfadion. 
It  is  an  admirable  defence  and  recommendation  of  this  new  infti- 
tution,  which  I  hope  will  daily  become  more  general,  and  produce 
the  beft  moral  effects,  by  imprefling  the  children  of  the  poor  with 
a  fenfe  of  duty  and  religion,  at  the  only  time  and  age  when  they 
are  capable  of  imprefTions.    A  poor  man's  creed  need  not  be  long, 
but  it  fhould  be  ftruck  in  early,  and  a  true  and  right  one.  if  he  be- 
lieves, as  the  common  proverb  fays,  that  he  is  to  die  like  a  dog,  he 
will  undoubtedly  live  like  one. — The  communication  of  educa- 
tion is  certainly  a  very  great  blefling  to  the  poor  ;  and  had  Man- 
ideville,  and  they  who,  to  fcrve   political  purpofes,  are   for  deny- 
ing all  inftru61:ion  to  the  lower  claffes,  only  pufhed  their  argument 
far  enough,  they   might  have   proved,  that   they   had  a  right  to 
maim  or  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  in  order  to  make 
them  more  manageable,  and  more  in  the  power  of  their  fuperiors. 
Having  never  feen  the  paragraph  in  the  Englifli  papers  concern- 
ing me,  to  which  you  allude  in  your  appendix,  1  can  fay  nothing  to 
it;  but  what  1  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  mydiocefe,  ever  fince  my 
appointment,  is  this: — There  are  twenty  catholics  to  one  protet- 
tant  in  it.  To  attempt  their  convcrfion,  or  to  think  of  making 
them  read   proteftant  books,  would  be  in  vain  ;   I  have  therefore 
circulated  amon^ft  them  fome  of  the   beft  of  their  own  authors, 
particularly  one  Gother,  w^hole  writing  contain  much  pure  chrifti- 
anity,  ufeful  knowledge,    and  benevolent  fentimentp.     He  wrote 
eighteen  volumes  of  religious  exiracSts, and  died  about  the  year  1696. 
Unable  to  make  the  pealants  about  me  good  proteftants,  I  wifli  to 
make   them  good   catholics,  good  citizens,  and  good  any   thing. 
«— I  have  eftablifhed  too  a  funday  fchool,  open  to  both  proteftants 
and  catholics,  at  my  rcfidence  in  the  country  ;  have  recommended 
the  fcheme  to  my  clergy,  and  hope  to  have  feveral  on  foot  in  the 
fummer.  Paftoral  works,  however,  of  this  nature,  go  on  very  hea- 
vily in  a  kingdom  fo  unfettled,  and  fo   intoxicated   with  politics 
as  this  is,^  1  return  you  my   beft  thanks  for  your  very  obliging 
prefent. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

A  Letter  tahn  from  the\\\%}\  Volunteers  JouRNAL^yl/tfrJ^  1786. 
ro  Lord  Vifcount  MOUNTG ARRET. 
My  Lord, 

THOUGH  I  live  at  a  diflance  from  the  capital,  and  am  no 
actor  in  public  affairs,  I  am  an  attentive  obferver  of  v^hat 
pafles,  and  from  a  long  habit  of  reading  the  public  papers,  I  find 
that  I  can  diftinguifh,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  drift  of  moft 
fpeakers. 

1  confider  the  /r^i^^ofopoofition  (for  I  cannot  call  it  by  another 
name)  as  the  moft  fervile  and  illiberal  which  any  gentleman  cari 
adopt  ;  but  a  real  independent  man,  who  ftands  forth  occafionally 
in  the  public  fervice,  and  hus  the  fagacity  and  firmnefs  to  choofe 
iolid  and  manly  ground,  appears  to  me  in  the  light  of  an  honora- 
ry minifter  j  and  as  long  as  he  is  not  paid  by  the  king,  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  proportionable  ftiare  of  public  confideration  and  con-? 
iidence,  as  well  as  to  the  a6live  fupport  of  every  independent 
man  without  doors. 

It  is  upon  this  account  I  prefume  to  addrefs  your  Lordfhip 
without  the  leaft  perfonal  knowledge  of  you,  in  confequence  of 
M'hat  is  faid  to  have  pafled  in  the  houfe  of  lords  on  Friday  the 
28th  of  January  laft.  It  gave  me  a  particular  fatisfadion  to  find, 
v/nile  fo  many  other  members  of  both  houfes  feemed  to  beat  every 
bufh  to  ftart  fome  political  game,  that  your  lordfliip,  with  deep 
wiidom,  laid  your  finger  upon  what  I  cannot  help  thinking  with 
you,  "  the  true  caufe  of  all  thofe  rifings  which,  in  luch  a  courfe 
*^  of  years,  could  not  be  brought  to  fuppeffion."  That  it  lies  with 
-the  clergy  to  remove  it,  which  muft  be  done  efFe6lualIy  before 
any  folid  foundation  can  be  laid  for  pur  profperity  ;  and  till  it  is 
done,  every  fuperftructure  will  prove  frivolous  and  unftable. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  doubt  the  fails  aflerted  by  the  right  reve-; 
rend  and  learned  lords  who  fpoke  in  anfwer  to  your  lordfhip,  nor 
do  I  conceive  that  it  could  be  your  meaning  that  all  the  diftur- 
bap.ces  which  have  at  any  time  happened  in  the  circuit  of  this 
large  kingdom,  were  imjnediately  occafioned  by  the  fevere  and  in- 
confiJerate  mode  of  collecSling  tithes,  which  yet  very  generally 
prevails ;  but  neither  do  1  conceive  that  your  lordfhip,  fpeaking 
as  a  legiilator,  could  think  yourfelf  confined,  as  if  you  had  been 
called  on  as  a  witnefs  in  a  particular  caufe  in  a  court  of  juftice, 
to  atteft  the  immediate   cafe  of  any  individual's  delinquency  : 

your 
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^our  lordfhlp  looked  further,  and  meant  doubtlefs  to  point  out 
the  real  common  caul'e  of  the  general  fpirit  of  outrage,  which  is 
acknowledged  on  ail  hands  to  gain  ground  throughout  this  king- 
dom J  and  on  that  account  you  naturally  were  led  to  recur  to  the 
two  fundamentals  of  all  political  fociery,  agriculture  nnd  morale, 
as  well  as  the  p;irticular  grievance  dwelt  upon  in  that  dtbate  ; 
and  I  own  that  1  am  aftonifhed  that  your  Lordf-iip  could,  for  a 
fingle  moment,  be  confidered  upon  luch  ground  as  an  enemy  to 
the  clergy.  I  confider  you,  on  the  contrary,  as  their  bed  friend, 
in  forewarning  the  church  of  its  unfeen  danger,  and  the  clergy 
of  an  impending  attack. 

For  my  own  part  I  diffcmble  not  that  I  was  bred  up  in  abhor- 
rence of  popery,  and  1  rejoice  to  fee  the  day  arrive  which  muit 
Convince  the  moft  bigotted  and  unobferving,  of  the  fallacy  and  de- 
cay of  that  idolatrous  mode  of  worfliip.  Without  appealing  to 
the  philofophical  writings  which  abound  through  Europe,  it 
fuffices  to  obferve  the  manner  in  which  the  order  of  St.  Ignatius 
has  been  fupprcflcd,  by  courts  hitherto  diftinguiflied  for. their 
bigotry,  and  at  length  utterly  extinguiflied  by  the  pope,  though 
in  all  times  confidered  as  the  body  guards  of  St.  Peter's  chair; 
and  ihofe  fame  courts,  it  is  well  known,  are  proceeding  to  fl:iake 
off  every  remains  of  papal  tyranny,  as  faft  as  (o  great  a  change 
can  well  be  fuppofed  to  take  place,  v^ithout  an  immediate  miffiou 
from  above. 

Animated  at  once,  and  fhamed  by  fuch  examples  from  fuch 
quarters,  I  rejoice  in  the  correfponding  liberal  fpirit  which  daily 
more  and  more  prevails  throughout  the  Britifli  empire  ;  and  has 
induced  the  legiflatures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  relax  a 
mode,  which  as  much  difhonoured  them  both,  as  the  height  of 
fuperftition  could  do. 

Thefe  are  texts  calculated  to  awaken  and  to  imprefs  the  moft 
unlettered  and  the  moft  barbarous;  but  who  is  there  to  (et  them 
forth,  and  to  do  them  juftice  ?  Is  it  our  eftablifhed  miniftry  ? 
I  am  attached  to  the  church  both  by  birth  and  inclmation,  and 
after  what  your  lordfhip  fo  truly  ftated,  it  hurts  me,  even 
generally,  to  allude  to  the  non-refidence  of  fo  many  among 
the  clergy — their  numberlefs  fmecures — pluralities  unbounded  — 
the  general  habits  of  luxury — and  the  fpiritual  lukewarmnefs 
even  of  the  beft,  who  content  themfelves  with  repeating,  now 
and  then,  fome  cold  effay  j  or  once  in  their  lives  perhaps  (God 
knows  how  rare  the  inftances)  publifli  fome  literary  work, 
which  has  a  little  to  do  with  the  main  duties  of  a  parochial  cler- 
gyman, fuch  as  we  fee  it  practifed,  even  in  the  moft  catholic 
countries,  as  fo  much  mathematics  or  natural  philofophy  would. 
Do  thofe  learned  gentlemen  fuppofe  that  the  newfpapers  will 
quite  fupply  their  places,  and  inculcate  leffons  calculated  to 
make  their  Hocks  happy  here  and  hereafter  ? 

F  But' 
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But,  put  confcience  and  all  fenfe  of  duty  out  of  thequeffion  ; 
let  the  matter  be  examined  with  a  view  to  the  fimple  queftion  of 
inteyej}.  Does  any  refleding  clergyman,  or  any  friend  of  the 
church  fuppofe,  that  nearly  two  millions  of  catholics,  open  as 
they  are  to  the  praifiices  of  foreign  powers,  who  know  well 
enouizh  how  good  a  cloak,  religion  ftill  affords  ;  how  powerful 
an  inlbumcni  it  IHll  remains-  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  protcihmt  diflentcrs,  with  the  example  of  America,  free  be- 
fore their  eyes — they  too — capable  of  enthufiafm,  well  inflrudlcd, 
and  from  every  circumftance  of  character,  fituation,  and  con- 
nexion, able  both  to  concert  and  a6f,  will  long  continue  pa- 
tiently to  pay  tythes  to  fuch  immenfe  amount,  to  idle,  non- 
refident  clergymen  of  the  fmall  number  which  remains  ? 

Since  the  emancipation  of  this  country,  the  minds  of  men  have 
been  occupied  with  the  novelty  of  the  revolution  which  has  ta- 
ken place.  They  naturally  have  been  jealous  of  their  title  to  fo 
much  unhoped  for  freedom  ;  and  their  youthful  eagernefs  has 
been  directed  to  the  bauble,  as  for  fome  time  itmuft  be,  of  a  free 
trade  ;  but  this  has  now  nearly  fpent  itfelf. 

What  then  is  there  next  more  likely  to  ftrike  the  minds  of  an 
awakened,  a£live  people,  whofe  national  characSter  is  full  of  ima- 
gination and  enterprize — who,  frefh  from  fo  much  political  ac- 
tion and  triumph,  cannot  gll  be  expe6^ed  to  fettle  at  Profperous, 
and  become  half  women  under  the  dire6tion  of  good  Captain 
Brboke — What  more,  than  the  flate  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
tythes  at  prefent  colleded  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  that  they 
fhould  occupy  themfelves  fo,  than  cabal  with  France,  or  Spain, 
or  Auflria  ;  or  than  that  the  catholics  and  diiTcnters  fhould  fet  to 
cutting  each  others  throats,  which  fome  cunning  men,  perhaps, 
might  confider  as  the  fafelt  means  of  prolonging  to  the  eftablifh- 
ed  clergy  their  piefent  overflow  of  wealth? 

What  other  firing  is  there  more  promifing  to  the  touch  of 
brilliant  orators,  brazen  lawyers,  and  intriguing  politicians  ; 
more  likely  to  unite  what  is  called  the  public,  and  to  gain  them 
that  degree  of  confidence  which  they  well  know  how  to  carry  af- 
terwards to  market?  In  fhort,  what  other  queftion  fo  fafe  and  furc? 
Government  is  obliged  of  itfelf  to  come  to  Parliament  for  a 
new  fyflem  of  police  :  does  it  then  require  any  great  degree  of 
forefight  to  be  afTured  that  the  truth  mufl  foon  bolt  itfelf  out, 
and  the  real  fources  of  all  the  acknowledged  outrages  point  out 
themfelves,  where  there  is  nothing  fufficient  to  impede  them  ? 

However  uninlightened  we  m.ay  be  thought,  v/e  have  certainly 
got  the  length  of  knowing  with  your  lorcllhip,  that  agrlaAiure 
and  w«r<7/5  are  the  only  true  foundations  of  either  free  trade  or 
police  : — eflablifh  thefe  better  than  any  other  country  in  Europe 
— your  fituation  will  make  you  maffers  of  every  thing  elfe.  Every 
blclHng  will  naturally  follow,  independent  of  treaties  or  negoci- 
ations,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

Ludlow> 
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Ludlow,  fomewhere  in  his  memoirs  relates,  that  Cromwell 
(alluding  to  Ireland)  fpeaks  of  it  as,  in  many  particulars,  clean 
paper;  "  where  fuch  laws  might  be  enadted,  and  juftice  (b  im- 
**  partially  adminiftered,  as  to  be  a  good  precedent  y  even  to  England 
''  itfelf.  Where,  when  they  once  obferve  property  preferved  and 
*'  improved  at  fo  eafy  and  cheap  a  rate,  they  w:!l  never  fuffer 
^'  themfeives  to  be  fo  cheated  and  abufcd  "  Yet  it  was  not 
CromweirsobjeiSl  to  difun'ite  England  and  Ireland. 

Now,  will  any  rational,  impartial  friend  of  the  church  pre- 
tend that  the  clergy,  in  their  prefent  flite  advance  the  one,  one- 
hundredth  part  as  much  as  they  impede  the  other?  I  earneftly 
wifh  that  my  lords,  the  bifhops,  and  other  wife  men  among  the 
clergy,  would  refledl  before  it  be  too  late  :  that  they  would  fur- 
vey  for  a  moment  the  condition  of  the  feveral  works  they  have 
to  defend — and  then  look  at  the  nature,  number,  and  circum- 
Itances  of  the  army  which  they  have  to  defend  them. 

I  put  all  philofophy  out  of  the  queflion  ;  but  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient in  them  to  look  back  a  little,  and  think  how  all  our  pre- 
fent reformation  is:  under  what  a  variety  or  difadvantages  it 
took  place  :  how  imperfectly  it  extended  itfelf  to  this  country. — 
How  barbarous  the  whole  jurifdi6tion  of  the  bifhop's  courts  ;  how 
inconfonant  with  the  common  law  of  iho  land,  and  how  much 
more  fowith  the  temper  of  our  times  r  What  the  convidion  of 
all  Europe  is,  upon  the  fubject'of  ecclefiaifical  rights  j  and  wh^t 
the  proceedings  which  are  now  depending  in  different  countries  ; 
but  above  all,  where  the  citadel  is  to  which  they  can  retire  in 
cafe  of  attack. — If  the  fubjecl  is  once  ftarted,  it  will  run  like 
wildfire. 

What  body  of  men  will  ftand  out  in  their  defence  \  Out  of 
doors  it  is  pretty  plain,  they  have  no  manner  of  chance.  Will 
the  houfe  of  commons  rifque  their  touering  weight  with  the 
public  in  their  behalf  ?  I  am  afraid,  that  in  this  article  they 
partake  too  much  of  the  o,;inion  of  their  conftituents,  for  us  to 
expert  much  partiality  from  them.  If  things  once  pafs  the  houfe 
of  comm.ons,  can  the  lords  ftop  them,  and  my  lords  the  bifhops 
make  a  ftand  in  their  own  perfons,  and  in  their  own  caufe  ?  I 
fliould  be  afraid  of  what  happened  to  the  Scotch  bifhops  :  and 
earneftly  hope  that  their  example  would  deter  ours  from  fo  def- 
perate  a  refolution.  If  the  houfe  of  lords  gave  way  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  times,  I  am  afraid  there  is  now  no  privy  council  v/ith- 
in  this  kingdom  able  to  liem  the  torrent ;  the  only  chance  which 
would  remain  would  be  with  the  crown,  and  the  privy  council 
of  iLngland.  And  can  any  friend  to  the  church  fuppofe  that  the 
crown,  after  giving  up  Poyning's  a<^.t,  the  poi.nt  juft  alluded  to 
regarding  the  privy  council — the  great  point  of  legiflative  inde- 
pendency, and  the  Englifli  nation,  after  giving  up  her  mono- 
poly of  our  export  and  import  trade,  will  draw  their  fwoids,  and 
riique  a  general  war  in  Europe  (tiis  probable  confe^uence)  on 

account 
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account  of  a  bodv  of  men,  to  whom  they  have  fo  diftant  a  rela- 
tion ?  BcfiQCi.,  is  the  church  popular  enough  in  our  fifter  king- 
dom ?  Or  is  adminiftration  there  ftrong  enough  to  force  fuch  a 
meafure  ?  Or  is  there  any  probability  of  any  adminiftration's 
taking  place,  which  would  be  llrong  or  willing  enough  to  ha- 
zard luch  an  undertaking  !  We  fhould  only  deceive  ourfelvcs, 
if  we  fufFerrd  our  minds  to  rely  for  a  fmgle  moment  on  fuch  a 
•vain  expedlation. 

Every  man  njuft  be  fenfible,  that  I  do  not  addrefs  your  lord- 
fhip  with  a  vitw  to  inflame  :  fo  far  from  colouring  or  exaggerat- 
ing any  thing,  I  forbear  to  ftate  even  facSls,  or  to  enter  into  any 
detail  uhatever. 

The  archbifhop  of  Cafliel  calls  upon  your  lordfliip,  to  lay  your 
finger  upon  0716 fmgle  clergyman:  Does  his  grace  then  ferioufly  defy 
your  lordfhif>  to  produce  an  inftance  of  one  profligate  clergyman  ? 
I  commend  your  lordfhip's  referve  in  t'hat  particular — 1  augur 
well  from  it  of  your  future  conduct.  If  your  lordfhip  has  def- 
cended  to  perfonality,  I  fhould  never  have  thought  of  addrefling 
you.  do  not  mean  any  more,  than  I  hope  your  lordfliip  does, 
to  have  recourfe  to  ftrong  facls  or  particular  details,  (though 
near  at  hand,  and  in  every  body's  power)  till  things  come  to  the 
laft  extremity  :  but  to  turn  the:  eyes  of  the  public  another  way,  I 
read  with  pleafure,  what  his  grace  fays  in  the  fame  fpeech,  '^  that 
*'  if  your  lordflilp  would  at  any  time  bring  forward  any  propofiti- 
*'  ons,  &c.  that  you  fhould  have  every  help  m  his  power  to  car- 
*'  ry  it  into  efFea." 

As  a  friend  to  the  clergy,  I  only  wifh  that  his  grace  would  go 
pne  ftep  further,  and  that  he,  with  the  primate,  and  other  good 
men  in  church  and  ftate,  would  themfelves  take  the  lead  in  this 
great  matter,  and  by  fome  timely  facrifices  prevent  mevitabJe 
danger.  The  fea  is  yet  calm,  the  biftiops  and  ihe  government 
have  as  yet  the  helm  in  their  own  hands,  but  when  the  wind  be- 
gins to  blow,  and  a  ftorm  rifes,  who  can  tell  the  confequence  ? 
— Let  fome  fteps  be  taken  this  very  feflion  ;  there  are  fome 
things  fo  perfe<5tly  obvious,  that  1  do  not  fee  the  narrpweft  and 
moft  jealous  churchman  can  fear  their  confequences  5  on  the 
contrary,  muft  readily  difcern  the  good  eftecls  which  may  be 
expected  from  them. 

Lei  an  end  be  immediately  put  to  all  difpepfations ;  let  every 
poflibility  of  pluralities  be  for  ever  prevented  ;  let  refidence  be 
ftr:(ltly  enforced  through  the  kingdom  \  let  an  a(£l:  of  parliament 
be  palled  to  prevent  any  finecures  from  being  filled  up,  and  to 
appropriate  the  revenues  arifing  from  each  to  a  convenient 
hv  ufe  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  the  clergy  be  nominated 
to  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  churches  will  be  built  every 
where,  in  confequence  of  the  encouragement  already  held  out ; 
if  It  is  not  fufficient,  let  it  be  increafed  :  but  fuppofing  ihere  be 
jio  chufcn,  it  IS  no  excufe  for  want  of  refidence  3  a  clergyman 

may 
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may  and  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  out  of  his  church.  Let 
every  church  preferment  remain  vacant  for  a  compleat  year  after 
it  falls,  and  the  income  be  applied^  in  the  firft  inftance,  to 
fuch  improvements  as  may  be  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  enable 
refidence  ;  and  afterwards,  to  the  increafe  of  fmall  livings  with- 
in the  refpective  diocefe,  or  within  the  kingdom  at  large,  as  may 
be  judged  moft  expedient.  Let  a  commifTion  be  appointed,  com- 
pofed  of  bifliops  and  judges,  with  the  lord  lieutenant  to  prefide, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  extent  of  all  parifhes  ;  fo  that  each  parifh 
may  come  within  the  immediate  fuperintendance  of  one  clergy- 
man. Let  a  committee  be  appointed,  of  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment, to  confiderof  a  general  commutation  throughout  the  king- 
dom for  tythes  *. 

Other  regulations  may  (till  fuggeft  themfelves  :  but  if  this 
much  were  done,  I  am  fatisfied  it  would  avert  the  Itorm,  and 
give  the  clergy  a  new,  and,  I  hope,  a  perpetual  leafe  of  their  fitu- 
ations  j  they  would  gain  power,  and  would  defcrve  it  :  inftead  of 
looking  to  government  for  fupport,  they  would  be  the  fupport  of  it. 

1  earneftly  hope  that  your  lordfliip,  as  a  friend  to  the  church, 
will  invite  the  fpiritual  lords  in  your  houfe  to  ftand  forth  in 
time,  and  take  the  honour  and  merit  to  themfelves,  of  a  new  and 
timely  reform,  with  the  public.  If  they  Itill  feek  to  putofFthe 
evil  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  your  lordfliip  will  let  the  coun- 
try know  who  among  them  are  far,  and  who  againft  a  reform  ; 
and  that  fome  wife  and  moderate  men  will  begin  this  neceflary 
work,  before  thofe  without  doors  fliall  think  themfelves  obliged 
to  take  it  in  hand. 

The  hiftory  of  Great  Britain  affords  fufficlent  examples  of  the 
mifchiefs  which  haverefulted  from  delaying  a  rcdrefs  of  acknow- 
ledged grievances  too  long. 

There  was  no  wife  man  in  the  long  parliament  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, who  would  not  have  wifhcd  to  (top  half  way  ;  but  things 
were  got  into  other  hands,  which  did  not  know  where  to  ftop. 
That  this  may  never  be  the  cafe  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  is  the 
iincere  wifh,  but  ffrong  apprehenfion,  of 

A  SON  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

♦  See  what  archdeacon  Paley  fays  upon  the  lubje^l  of  tythes,  in  his  book 
upon  the  principles  of  moral  ar.'l  political  philolop'-y  ;  a  hook  lately  publiftied 
in  England,  admit ed  and  quoted  '/)y  different  deficipno.is  of  men.  Speaking 
of  tythes,  he  lays,  **  The  burthen  of  rhe  tax  falls  with  its  chief,  if  not  its 
**  whole  weight,  upon  tillage;  that  is  to  lay,  upon  that  preci.'e  mode  ofcu!- 
**  tivation  which,  as  has  been  (hewn  above,  it  is  tne  bufinels  of  the  ftate  to 
**  relieve  and  renuuntiate  in  preference  to  every  other.  No  meafure  of  fucli 
**  extenfive  concern  tippears  to  me  fo  pra6licable,  nor  any  fingle  alteration  fo 
<*  beneficial,  as  the  converfion  of  tythes  into  corn-rents.  This  commutation 
«*  I  am  convinced  might  befo  adjuded,  as  to  fecure  to  the  tythc-holder  a  com- 
**  pleat  and  perpetual  equivalent  for  his  mterelt,  and  to  leave  to  induftry  its 
•*  full  operation,  and  entire  reward."  if  this  is  the  cale  in  England,  hovr 
much  itronger  does  the  necelfity  apply  to  Ireland  j  and  how  much  more  is  the 
ir^tcreft  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  to  accommodate  for  the  reaions  I  have  flared  ? 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  E    VI. 

Arguments  fclefted  from  Bifhop  Hoadley's  Refutation 
of  Bifhop  Sherlock's  Arguments  concerning  the 
Teft  and  Corporation  Afts* 

I.  Dr.  Sherlock  fays,  '  that  the  Proteflant  Church  of  England  has 
*■  enjoyed  but  little  peace  from  its  firft  eftabliftimentp  j'  and  he 
attributes  this  want  of  peac^e,  in  part,  to  thofe  who  lied  from  England 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  '  and  brought  back  thofe  notions  which 
*have  given  this  church  and  nation  fo  much  trouble  ever  fince.— 
'  Thefe,'  he  fays,  '  were  one  great  occafion  of  the  diilurbance  in 
'  Qiieen  Elizabeth's  reign. — Under  the  ?nanagement  of  James  I.  the 
<  difafFedion  to  the  eftablifhed  church  grew  ftrong  ;  and  in  the  days 
'  of  his  unfortunate  fon,  a  prince  who  deferved  a  better  fate,  it  pre^ 
*■  vailed  as  well  againft  the  crown  as  the  mitre.' 

Thefe  obfervations  are  intended  by  the  Dean  to  fhew  the  neceffity  ' 

of  fuch  acls  as  the  Teft  and  Corporation  A^Sts,  in  order  to  exclude  all 

who  diflentfrom  the  eftablifhcd  church  from  offices  of  power  and  truft 

in  the  nation. — Now,  let  any  man-  fet  himfelf  down  to  the  reading  of 

the  rife,  progrefs,  and  ifiue  of  all  this  unhappy  part  of  our  hiftory,  and 

let  him-  weigh  all  circumftances  impartially  within  his  own  breaft  j  and 

then  let  him  judge  whether  this  very  hiltory,  from  the  days  of  queen 

Elizabeth,  will   not  itfelf  furnifli  a    ftrong   argument   for  the   very 

contrary  to  what  the  Dean  is  going  to  infer  from  it.     For,  if  he  finds 

that  it  is  an  hiftory  of  the  effects  of  the  pafilons  of  men,  fet  on  fire  by 

hardihips  and  exclufions,  made  outrageous  merely  for  want  of  an 

univcrfal   mutual  forbearance,  carried  to  their  height  by  oppreflions 

and  difficulties  for  the  fake  of  differences  in  religion,  he  will  judge 

bctvv'ecn  the  Dearths  argument  drawn  from  hence,  and  what  /  would 

infer.  ^i//j  argument  is  this  :   '  Inhere  has  been  long  a  difaffection  ,to 

'  the  church  i  and  this  difaffe£lion  has  heretofore   broke   out   into 

'  violences,    and  at  laft  prevailed  againlt  both  the   crown  and  the 

'  mitre.     Therefore,  it  is  juft  and  wife  now  to  exclude  all  from  civil 

'  offices  v/ho  diifent  from  the  church.'— A/y  argument  is  this  :  '  All 

'  this  difafiecciun  was  continually  heightened   by  the  hardihips   and 

*  preiTurcs  put  upon  thofe  who  at  all  difapproved  of  any  thing  in  the 

'  eftabliilied  church,   even  though  conftant  conformifts  to  it.     Their 

*■  fufiering   in    their  civil  rights  upon   religious    accounts,    was    the 

'  inflaming  confideration,  and  what  gave  fire  to  their  paffions,  which 

'  at  laft  produced  fiich  effects.     The  contrary,  therefore,  would  have 

'  the  contrary  efi^ecS.     Let  all  hardftiips,  and  all  opprelfions,  little  and 

'  '^reat,  ceafe :  let  there  be  no  civil  punilhment,  or  civil  fufiering, 

'  or 
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*  or  civil  inconvenience  (call  it,  as  the  Dean  pleafes,)  on  the  account 
«  cf  Vv^hat  is  the  didate  of  men's  private  confciences,  unlefs  it  imme- 
'  diately  afFed.  the  civil  government  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  there 
'  would  be  an  end  of  the  keennefs  of  the  difaffection  itfelf,  and  of  all 

*  the  paffionate  efFe6ts  of  it.'  Atleafl:,  there  is  this  probability  for  it  : 
the  former  method  has  been  tried,  and  has  been  fo  far  from  diminifhing 
it,  that  it  has  been  feen  to  blow  it  up  into  violence  and  force  ;  and  even 
to  excufe  this  violence  by  the  fame  pretence  of  felf-defence  againft 
thofe  w^ho  had  pradifed  feverities  againft  their  fellovi^  fubjeds  upon 
that  fame  foundation.  The  latter  has  never  yet  been  tried  wholly  and 
efFei^ually.  The  degree  in  which  it  has  been  tried  has  been  feen  to 
have  rrollified,  and  not  fharpened  that  difaffection  throughout  the 
nation  :  and  the  greater  the  degree  is,  the  greater  in  proportion  will 
the  effed  be. 

2.  When  Dr.Sheilockflates  the  abolition  of  monarchy  and  epifcopa- 
cy,  during  the  civil  war,  and  reafons  upon  it,  his  argument  amounts  to 
this  : — That  in  King  Charles's  days^  thofe  who  then  diffented  from  the 
Church  of  England,  having  got  power  and  opportunitiy,  prevailed 
againft  the  crown  ;  overturned  the  civil  conftitution  ;  eftablilhcd  their 
own  church  ;  and  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  abolifhed  the  government, 
difcipline,  and  worfliip  of  the  church  which  was,  before  this,  the 
eftabliflied  church  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of  the  realm  ;  which 
is  always  fuppofed  to  be  part  of  the  government.  Therefore^  it  was  juft 
and  wife,  after  the  Reftoration,  to  exclude  all  by  law,  from  places  of 
power  and  truft,  who  differed  at  that  time  from  the-  eftabliihed  Church 
of  England.  And,  therefore,  likewife  (which  I  beg  of  the  reader 
particularly  to  obferve,  as  it  is  the  whole  defign  of  the  Dean's  book, 
though  very  much  neglected  and  very  little  laboured  by  him.,)  it  is  juit 
and  vi^tji I II  to  continue  to  exclude  all  Nonconformilfs  at  prcfent, 
about  hxty  years  ^  after  that  time,  from  all  capacity  of  holding  ofHccs  : 
to  v/hich  capacity  they  have  an  undoubted  right,  were  it  not  for  fuch 
a  law  of  exclufion  ;  or  were  it  not  for  their  nonconformity,  'i'he 
remonftrances  againft  the  crown  and  the  mitre  both,  and  thfe  civil  w^ir 
itfelf,  were  begun  and  carried  on  hy  churchmen'^  by  conftant  church- 
men J  by  a  parliament  full  of  churchmen.  This  was  the  grand  origin,'] 
and  occafion  of  thofe  evils  which  come  afterwards;  though  unex- 
peil.d  and  undeligned  by  thofe  who  firft  began. — But  what  I  argue 
is  this  :  that,  if  it  be  good  reafoning  to  infer  from  paft  proceedings 
that  the  followers  of  fuch  and  fuch  perfons,  in  fome  of  their  mam 
principles,  may  juftly  be  excluded  from  offices  of  power  and  truft  ;  it 
will  follow  from  hence,  that  it  had  been  juft  in  King  Charles  \\,  and 

r  Upwards  of  fixty  years  more  muft  now  be  added  to  the  calculation,  as  that  time 
is  elapfed  fince  the  publication  of  BifhopHoadh's  book.  ;  crconfiderably  mure  than 
a  century  iu  the  whole. 

his 
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Ills  adminiftration,  to  have  excluded  from  offices  of  power  and  trufl,' 
all  perfons  who  would  not  folemnly  renounce  and  deteft  thofe  nrft 
proceedings  in  defence  of  liberty  and  property,  and  the  principles  of 
thofe  firft  patriots  who  acl:ually  began  a  v/ar  with  the  crown,  which 
wiis  the  inlctt  to  all  the  calamities  and  evils  which  the  Dean  meiltions. 

To  exclude  Nonconformifts  from  all  ofHccs  of  power  and  truft 
now,  becaufe  fome  who  did  not  like  the  Church  of  England,  in  former 
days,  were  guilty  of  great  iniquity,  and  aboliflied  the  eftablilhment 
of  that  church  when  they  had  power  in  their  hands  >  is  a  remedy, 
of  no  relation  to  the  difeafc  ;  becaufe  all  thofe  evils  were  not  the  effects 
of  any  fuch  former  law,  by  which  Nonconfornufts  were  capable  of 
offices  :  and,  therefore,  the  making  any  fuch  exclufive  law,  fmce  that 
time,  cannot  be  juftified  by  thofe  evils.  The  power  which  any 
Nonconformifts  then  arrived  at,  wivs  not  the  effect  of  any  law  in 
beins;,  or  the  confequence  of  their  being  capable  of  holding  offices 
under  King  Charles  I.-  But  the  ftate  of  that  matter  was  thus; 
that  multitudes  of  the  churchnien  themfelveS  were  alarmed  not  only 
at  the  crown  but  at  the  mitre.  They  had  great  jealoufies  and  fufpi- 
cions  of  evil  defigns  '.  they  demanded  a  redrefs  of  many  grievances  : 
and,  at  length  made  open  war  with  the  crown.  The  nature  of  human 
affairs  is  always  fuch,  in  all  quarrels  of  fo  public  a  nature,  that  evils 
follow  thick  upon  one  another.  This  rupture  increafmg  and  growing 
wider  by  degrees,  made  way  for  any,  who  could,  to  feize  the  power  : 
and  they  have  the  civil  power,  in  fuch  cafes,  who  can  get  and  maintain 
the  ftrongelf  and  mioit  fuccefsful  army.  Now  this  being  the  ftate 
of  the  cafe,  that  not  fo  much  as  the  beginning  or  the  leaft  degree 
of  thefe  evils  proceeded  from  any  legal  capacity  of  Nonconformifts 
for  offices  under  King  Charles  I.  but  rather  from  the  hardfhips 
put  upon  thefe,  as  well  as  upon  many  churchmen  fhemfelveSj  in 
their  religious  rights  as  well  as  civil ;  it  cannot  poffibly  be  made 
an  argument,  that  Nonconformifts  ought  now  to  be"  excluded  from 
all  offices  of  power  and  truft. 

The  Dean  conftantly  hides  from  his  readers  what  the  jufticc 
of  an  hiftorian  (for  fuch  he  here  is)  cannot  deny  even  to  thofe  whoni 
he  exceedingly  diflikes  and  difapproves,  viz.  that  King  Charles  IL 
was  actually  rejioredto  his  kingdom  by  the  help  at  leaft  of  one  great 
party  of  Difienters  from  our  church.  Several  minifters  of  one  per- 
i'uanon  waiieu  on  him,  with  whom  he  declared  himfelf  entirclv  fatisfied 
as  to  their  peaceable  difpofirions.  The  army,  without  which  he 
could  not  have  been  reftored,  was  of  the  fame  perfuafion.  It  was, 
well  known  and  thoroughly  perceived,  that  epifcopacy  and  the  public 
worfhip  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  of  neceffity  to  be  (as  to  the 
main  branches  of  them)  reftored  with  him.  Nor  was  any  reluctance 
to  this  in  general  exprefled  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  joy  and  fatisfaction 
in  the  whole  aftair. — This,  I  fay,  ftiould  have  been  remembered,  by 

one 
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One  who  profcfTes  to  enter  with  fo  much  rclacl:ance  upon  the  bad  fide 
of  thole  affairs  :  and  it  fhould  have  been  remembered  as  fome  fmall 
'amends,  at  ieall,  ibme  mark  of  diflikc  of  what  had  palTed,  fome  token 
of  no  difaffedion  to  the  King  or  his  government. — Thefe  particulars 
were  fo.  remarkable  whilft  the  imprelTion  v/as  frefh,  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  parliament,  Sept.  13,  i66c, 
in  the  King's  prefence,  defcribed  the  army  then  to  be  difbanded  to  be 
little  lefs  than  invincible,  and  '  an  army  whofc  order  and  difcipline, 

*  whofe  fobriety  and  manners,  whofe  courage  and  fuccefs  had  made  it 

*  famous  and  terrible  over  the  world,'  in  order  to  fhew  the  King's 
(enfe  of  his  obligation  to  iti  And  as  to  ethers  alfo,  the  fam^e  noble 
Lord,  at  the  meeting  of  the  following  parliament,  in  his  fpeech  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  called  upon  them  to  '  confider  how  much  they  ov»^ed 
'^  to  thofe  who,  with  all  the   faculties  of  their  iouls,  contributed  to 

*  and  contrived  the  bleiled  change;  and  then  how  much  they  owed  ta 
•^  thofe  who  gave  no  oppofition  to  the  virtuous  activity  of  others  ;  and 

*  God  knows  (fays  he)  a  little  oppofition  might  have  done  much 
^  harm,  Sec-.' — In  this  flrain  were  matters  fpoken  of  (till  new  views 
produced  new  language),  even  openly  and  by  authority.  And  there- 
fore the  Dean,  amidft  all  his  hiftorical  notices,  need  not  have  been 
afhamed  or  afraid  to  have  done  juftice,  common  jufticc,  to  thofe  upon 
whom  he  was  now  going  to  put  hardfhip  enough,  and  to  bind  it  upon 
them  with  all  the  ftrength  of  that  noble  topic  of  felf-defence. 

When  all  this,  together  with  the  promifes  folemnly  made  at  that 
tlmC)  fhall  be  confidered,  every  one  will  fee  that,  if  fomething  tiic 
befides  felf-prefervation  had  not  been  meant,  fuch  aels  could  not  io 
i'oon  have  been  thought  of.  Nor  was  it  long  in  that  reign,  before  the 
moft  ferious  churchmen  as  well  as  others,  faw  very  plainly  that  the 
dlfuniting  of  Proteftants  from  one  another  and  the  ftrengthening  the 
contrary  intereft,  and  the  bringing  in  new  meafures  (or  rather  the 
madiiefs)  of  loyalty,  by  extravagant  addreiles  from  the  corporations 
of  England,  were  ends  more  certainly  in  the  view  of  fome  at  that 
time,  than  the  prefervation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Church  of  England 
(as  the  Dean  puts  it),  who  were  then  in  no  danger,  as  1  know  of, 
but  from  themfelves.  This  account  of  the  fact,  from  v^hatever  root 
thefe  proceedings  fprung,  fhould  not  have  been  omitted — and  then  an 
argument  of  another  fort  would  have  offered  itfelf,  to  this  efi^cdt : 
iSince  it  is  certain  that  one  fort  of  Nonconformifts  bore  a  great  part 
in  reftoring  the  King,  and  multitude  of  Diflenters  exprefled  an  entire 
acquiefcencc  in  it ;  and  fmce  the  King  himfelf  openly  profefTed  great 
fatisfaction  in  them,  and  made  promifes  not  to  forget  this  :  it  follows 
from  hence,  either  that  the  evil  fpirits  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Corporation  AS:  were  not  the  Nonconformifts,  as  fuch,  or  clfe 
that  this  preamble  (as  it  is  with  many  others)  does  not  give  us  the  true 
reafons  of  the  bill,  and  therefore  cannot  be  alleged  as  any  certain  proof 
of  the  necefTitv  of  it  j  though  it  is  urged  for  this  purpcfe  by  Dr.  Sher^ 
lock,  '  O-  The 
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3.  As  the  Dean's  whole  argument  is  founded  Upon  this  partieulaf 
Church  being  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of  the  realm;  upon  the  force 
ofthofe  principles  which  belong  to  civil  governments  and  communities  j 
upon  declarations  of  acls  of  parliament ;  and  upon  the  remembrance 
of  paft  tranfa(Slions ;  it  will  be  evident,  that  all  the  like  proceedings  are 
juft,  wife,  fitting,  reafonable,  and  neccfTary  in  Scotland' ^^^//t/?  the 
Church  of  England  ;  which  are  declared  by  him  to  be  fitting,  wife,  rea- 
fonable, and  neceflary  in  England  for  the  fake  of  the  Church  of 
England.  For  the  two  kingdoms  being  now  cfie6tually  united,  it  un- 
luckily happens,  that  we  have  two  ecclefiaftica!  confHtutions  of  the  fame 
realm.  Both  of  thefe  are  e  qually,  in  the  fame  ftrong  words,  declared 
by  the  laws  of  men  in  this  realm,  to  be  eflential  and  fundamental  to  that 
union  ;  the  one  in  the  fouth,  the  other  in  the  north.  In  the  fouth,  the 
members  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  all  who  differ  from  our 
Church,  are  DifTenters.  In  the  north,  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  all  who  differ  from  that  Kirk. 

'Fhe  whole  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  book  is,  indeed,  of  an  admirable  and 
almoft  unequalled  comprehenfion.  It  fheds  its  kind  influences  upon  all 
churches  equally  ;  by  making  it  wife  and  juft,  for  every  one  of  them  to 
be  defended  againft  the  others,  by  opprelTion  upon  the  members  of  others. 
It  is  particularly  of  two  differing  complexions,  and  has  two  different 
tendencies,  in  this  fame  realm,  in  which  we  happen  to  have  two  very 
differing  ecclefiaftical  conftitutions.— -As  it  is  printed  at  London,  it  is 
a  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  eftablifhed,  againft  aH 
Nonconformifts  ;  by  (hewing  the  reafonablenefs  of  excluding  them 
from  all  offices  of  power  and  trufl:.  Let  it  be  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
with  the  change  of  a  few  names  and  words  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the  de- 
{^ruction  of  the  Kirk  put  inftead  of  that  of  the  deftru£l:ion  of  the  Church 
o'f  England'  j  and  I  will  anfwer  for  it,  it  is,  with  equal  juftice  and 
truth,  a  defence  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  as  by  law  eftablifhed  ;  ftiew- 
ing  the  juftice,  reafonablenefs,  and  necelTity  of  excluding  from  all 
offices  and  pofts  of  any  power  and  truft  all  Nonconformifts,  and  par- 
ticularly all  cpifcopal  men  ;  all  who  do  not  enter  into  the  fcheme  of  the 
confelfion  of  faith  there  elbbliflied  \  all  who  are  fond  of  any 
other  fcheme,  as  of  the  religion  delivered  by  Chrift.  The  ar- 
gument will  be  the  fame  there  as  it  is  here. 

That  way  of  reafoniiig  which  by  neceffary  confequence  leads  to 
«p?n  and  cruel  pcrfecution  of  Dilfenters  in  all  countries,  which 
iiiftifies  the  inquifition  itfelf  againit  all  Proteftants,  which  juftifies 
the  oreateft  violences  of  the  late  King  of  France  againft  the  Protef- 
tants ihere  i  which  not  only  permits  all  this,  but  diredfs  and 
guides  Chnftians  to  mutual  opprelTions,  and  mutual  injuries,  without 
number  and  without  end  ^  and  which  will  ever  continue  to  do  fo  : 
Such  a  way  of  reafoning,  I  fay,  cannot  be  juft. — But  the  Dean's 
way  of  rcufouing  is  of  this  {qxw  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  juft  m  the 
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accoufit  of  any  Chrlftian  or  Proteftant,  who  will  but  carefully  exa- 
mine into  its  tbiuidation,  and  trace  out  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
confequences  of  it. 

4.  D?.  Sherlock  endeavours  to  prove,  that  it  is  as  juftifiablefor  the 
government  or  the  magiftrr*te,  to  require  the  facramental  teft,  as  it. 
is  to  require  the  fecurity  of  an  oath.  '  When  the  magiftrate  (fays  he) 

*  requires  an   oath,  he  lays  hold  on  the  natural  fenfe  and  obligation 

*  we  are  under  to  believe  in,  and  to  fear  God  j  and  grounds  the  tell 
'  on  them.     Wlicn  he  requires  the  facramental  teft-,  he  lays  hold  of 

*  the   obligation  we  are   under  to  communicate  with  that   Church, 

*  which  we  efteem  to.  be  a  true  part  of  the  Church  of  Chrift  j  and 

*  grounds  the  teft  on  it. 

This  is  manifeftly  a  very  partial  and  a  very  miftaken  pa?allel,  as  to 
any  juftiScation  it  affords  the  magiflrates,  in  the  caie  before  us. 
And  I  will  beg  leave  to  put  it  as  follows  : 

When  th,e  magiftrate  requires  an  oath  for  thepurpofes  of  civil  intereft^ 
or  in  ordjer  to  poiTefs  a  civil. office,  he  requires  a  thing  which  was  never 
appointed  by  God,  or  by  Chrift,  to  any  other  purpofe^  a  thing  whicb 
is  in  its  own  nature  peculiarly  fitted  for  purpofes  of  this  world  upon 
this  very  account,  becaufe  it  fuppofes,  in  the  generality  of  men,  a 
fear  of  fome  Superior  Being,  the  avenger  of  falfehood  and  injuftice  ; 
a  thing  which  is  the  only  proper  inftrument  of  what  it  is  applied  to^ 
and  in  the  application  of  which  no  partiality,  in  any  degree,  is  im- 
plied or  deligned  ;  and  a  thing  which,  though  it  may  be  abufed  by 
the  wickednefs  of  men,  yet  is  the  necellary,  and  perhaps  the  only 
means  of  the  end  propofed  :  which  renders  the  law  recjiiiring  it,  jufl 
and  not  chargeable  with  thofe  abufes. 

Now,  in  the  other  cafe,  when  the  magiftrate  (that  is,  the  law- 
maker) requires  the  facramental  tefl,  in  order  to  the  pofTeffion  of  civji. 
offices,  he  requires  an  aj£tion  to  be  done  for  this  worldly  purpofe, 
which  our  Lord  himfelfhas  appropriated  to  another  and  a  fpiritual 
purpofe ;  and  by  fuch  appointment  has  in  efFe£l  confecrated  aind 
dedicated  to.or)e  fole  ufe  of  quite  another  nature,  and  to  quite  another 
end;  an  adion  which  has  nothing  in  its  inflitution,  nothing  in  its. 
nature,  that  bears  any  relation  to  the  purpofes  of  civil  life,  and  there- 
fore-is  not  a  proper  inftrument  of  what  it  is  applied  to  :  an  acftion  tq. 
be  performed  aft-^r  fuch  a  peculiar  manner^  as  implies  in  it  a  diflinc- 
tion  to  be  put  by  it  between  fome  civil  fubje£ls  and  others  equally 
good  civil  fubjeiSts,.  and  makes  that  an  inftrument  of  partiality  and 
animofity,  which  was  ordained  by  Chrifl  as  an  inftrument  of  the 
Itri^left  union  and  afFetSfion  between  all  his  followers  :  an  acflion,  made 
necellary  to  the  promotion  of  Infidels,  who  have  no  part  in  it,  and 
yet  nuift  perform  it,  for  that  end  :  an  a61:ion  which  they,  who  ordaia 
and  continue  it  for  this  purpofe,  know  muft  lead  to  thofe  abufv^s  which 
the  Dean  fays  he  fees  and  laments ;  an  adion,  neither  the  only  nor 

the 
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the  proper  fecurity  againfl  anv  evils,  and,  confequently,  not  neceffary- 
for  that  purpofe  :  which  confidcration  makes  it  impolTible  to  juftify  a 
law,  which  unnecefTarily  enads  what  naturally  and  unavoidably  leads 
to  fuch  evils. 

And  now,  let  any  one  judge  of  the  exadt  parallel  between  the  facra- 
mental  tell,  which  is  the  ufc  of  the  holy  facrament  for  purpofes  very 
different  from  what  it  was  ordained  for ;  and  the  ufe  of  oaths,  which 
is  the  ufe  of  wh?t  are  fit  and  proper  for  the  purpofes  they  are  appointee^ 
for.  And  if  thefe  confiderations  are  not  enough  to  fatisfy  Chriftians^ 
I  confcf^,  I  fhall  defpair  of  their  being  made  fenfible  of  any  thing. 


ARTICLE    VII. 


Teftimonies  tahnfrom  the  Appendix  to  the  new  Edition  of  Bijhop  Hoadly'S' 
Reply  to  Bifiop  Sherlock. 

*  Tj  Xcepting  three  fermons,  preached  on  public  occafions,  Dr.  Sher--. 
'  Hj   lock's  hrft  appearance  as  an  author^was  in  the  famous  Bangorian 

*  Controverfy ;   and  he  was,  by  far^  the  moil  powerful   antagonift 

*  Biiliop  Hoadly  had.    He  publiihed  a  great  nimiber  of  pamphlets  upon 

*  this  Gccafion  ,  the  principal  of  which  is  intituled,  "  A  vindication  of 
*'  the  Corporation  aiiu  Teit  acls,  in  anfwcr  to  the  Bifhop  of  Bangor's 
*^reafons  for  the  repeal  cf  them  1718.''      To  this  Bifh.op  Hoadly 

*  replied  i  yet,  while  he  oppofed  ilrenuoudy  the  principles  of  his  ad- 

*  verfary,  he  gave  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  to  his  abilities,  calling  his 

*  book,  ^'  the  moft  plaufible  and  ingenious  defence  that  he  thinks  had 
^^  ever  been  publifhed,  of  excluding  men  from  their  acknowledged  civil 
*' rights  Oil  account  of  differences  in  religi-on,  or  in  the  circumftances 
''of  religion." — It  has  been    faid,     Bi/bop   Shcriock   afterwards  dif- 

*  approved  the  part  he  took  hi  this  difputc^  and  vjould  never  fuffer  hii, 

*  pajr.phlets  to  be  re-prlnted.^ — See  Dr.  Siierlock's  Life  pretixed  to 
his  Difcourfes,  6th  Edit.  1772. 

TO  the  preceding  Trcatife  of  Bifhop  Hoadly's,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  fubjoin  the  teftimonies  of  two  other  eminent  and 
'earned  Divines  ofrhe  Church  of  England,  in  fupport  of  the  propriety 
of  a    Repeal  of  the  Tcfl  and  Corporation  Acls. 

Dr.  Arthur  Ashle  y  Syki: s,  a  clergyman  of  diftinguiflied  abilities 
and  worth,  publiflied,  in  1736,  a  piece,  cnutleJ,  '  The  Reafonablenefs 
"  of  applying  for  the  Repeal  or  Explanation  of  the  Corporation  and  Tell 
^  As-'ts  impartially  confidcred  f.'     In  this  trad  Dr.  Sykes  fays,  <  The 

*  f  See  the  Rev.  Dr.  Disney's  accurate  and  valuable  life  of  Dr.  Sykes, 
p'ibliihcd  in  17S5. 

«  Protcflant 
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*  Proteftant  DiHentcrs  are  known  to  be  as  hearty,  and  as  fincerc  fubjcfis 

<  to  the  King  as  any  other  fubjeiS^s  in  his  Majefty's  dominions  s  ;' 
and  he  therefore  contends,  that  no  other  tcft  ought  to  be  required  of 
them,  on  their  being  admitted  to  places  of  truft  and  power,  but  the 
paths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  the  declaration  againft  Poper)', 

The  fame  year  Dr.  Sykcs  alfo  publifhed  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  The 
^  Corporation  and  Teft  A6ts  ft^ewn  to  be  of  no  Importance  to  the 
^  Church  of  England.'     In  this  piece  Dr.  Sykes  fays,  '  The  govern-. 

*  mentofthe  Church  bybifhops  is  the  fame,  and  fo  it  was  long  before 
^  the  Teft  Acl  was  made.     The  repeal  of  it   does  not  deftroy   their 

*  feats  in  parliament,  nor  take  away  their  baronies,  nor  deprive  them  of 
^  their  jurifdicllon;  nor  any  ways  affect  them  in  their  powers,  or  pro- 
^  perties,  or  perfons.  They  are  left  exadly  in  the  fame  Itate  as  they  were 
^  both  before  this  adt  was  palled,  and  which  they  have  been  in  ever  fince 

<  this  a6t  has  exifted.     7  he  inferior  clergy  are  exactly  the  fame ;  no 

<  ways  touched  in  their  perfons,  privileges,  or  properties.     The  church 

*  laity  are  the  fame,  excepting  that  they  will  not  be  obliged  to 
'.  turn  the  facrament  of  thf  Lord's  Supper  into  any  political  tool, 
'  or  make  it  an  inftrument   applicable  to  ufes,  for  which   our  Lord 

*  and  Saviour  never  intended   it.     DiiTenters,  indeed,  will  be  helped ; 

*  an  incapacity  to  them  will  be  removed  :  but  is  this  a  change  of  co}i^ 
yjiitution  in  either  church  or  ftate,  more  than  the  repeal  of  any  prefent 
y  acl  of  parliament  makes,  which  gives  an  cafe  or  help  to  any  particular 

*  perfons  whatever  I  The  conftitution  of  the  church  is  the  fame 
y  now,  that  is  was  before  the  Teft  A<5t  pafTed  j  and  fo  it  would  be  ftill 
*.  were  the  Teft  repealed,  unlefs  it  be  faid  to  be  altered  by  every  a6l  of 
'  parhament  that  pafles  in  relation  to  the   church.     And  if  this   may 

*  be  adrnitted,  then  the  conftitution  of  the  church  has  been  altered 
'  threefcorc  times  withir^  thefe  threefcore  years  j  and   ftill  the  church 

*  fubfifts,  and  flourifties,  and  has  received  no  damage  by  fuch  changes. 
At  the  clofe  of  this  piece,  he  fays,  '  And  now  I  leave  the  reader  to 
^  judge,  whether  the  facramental  teft  be   of  any  importance  either  to 

<  church  or  ftate  j  v>^hether  it  be  not  a  real  prejudice  to  Chriftianity  it- 
'  felf ;  and  whether  that  which  is  prejudicial  to  Chriftianity  can  be  of 
'  importance  to  the  Church  of  England. — Or  if  one  confiders  the  ftate 

*  diftin(Sl  from  the  church,  it  is  an  injury  to  take   away  men's   rights^ 

*  which  they  have  never  forfeited  ;  it  is  weakening  the  ftate  itfclf,  it  is  a 

*  hardfhip  put  upon  the  government,  and  no  one  fmgle  good  can  pof- 
S  fibly  be  obtained  to  the  ftate  by  it.     The  continuance,  therefore,   of 


g  The  ReafoTiablenefs  of  applying  for  the  Repeal,  &c.  p.  19. 
i  The  Corporation  and  Teil  Ads  Ihevvn  to  be  of  no  iinporjance  to  the 
Cliurch  of  England,  p.  34:>  3S» 
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«  fuch  a  teft  has  much  evil,   and  no   good.     It  is   a  real  damage  to 

*  Chriftianity,  and  a  grief  to  all  its  molt  ferious  profefibrs  ^.* 

The  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Paley,  Archdeacon  of  Carlifle,  in. 
bis  "  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofcpliy,"  makes  the 
following  obfervations  :    '  Toleration   is   of  two  kinds  :    the  allowing^ 

*  to    Dilfenters    the    unmolefted    profeilion    and    exercife  of  their   re- 

*  ligion,  but  with  an   exclufion    from    offices   of  truft  and  emolument 

*  in  the  ftate,  which  is  a  partial  toleration  ;   and   ihe  adri^itting    them^ 

<  without  diftin6tion,  to  all  the  civil    privileges   and  capacities  of  other 
«  citizens,  which  ijS   a    con^plete  toleration. — The  expediency   of  tole- 

*  ration,  and  confe<^uent)y  the  right  of  every  citizen  to   demand    it, 
'  as  far  as  relates  to  liberty  of  confcience,   and  the   claim    of  being 

<  prote6ted  in  the  free  and  fafe  profeliion  of  his  religion,    is    deducibb 

*  from  the  fecond  ofthofe  propofitions,  which  we  have  delivered   as  the 

*  grounds    of  our  conclufions  upon  the    fubjcft.     That   prcpofition 

*  aflerts  truth,  and  truth  in  the  abftracl,  to  be  the  fupreme  perfection  of 

*  every  religion.     The  advancement,  confequently,  ajid    difcovecy  of 

*  truth,    is  that   end    to   which    all   regulations    concerning   religion 

*  ought  principally  to  be  adapted.     Now,   every  fpecies   of  intolerance 

*  which  enjoins  fuppreffion  and  filence,^  and  every  fpecies  of  perll-cution 

<  which  enforces  fuch  injun£iions,  is  adverfe  to  the  progrefs  of  t^uth  5 

*  forafmuch  as  it  caufes  that  to  be  fixed  by  one  fet  of  men,  at  one  time, 

*  which  is  much  better  and  w^ith  much  more  probability  of  fuccefs,  left 

*  to  the  independant  and  progreflive   enquiries  of  feparate  individuals,^ 

*  Truth  refujts  from  difcuffion  and  from   controverfy  :    is  inveftigated, 

*  by  the  labours  and  refearches  of  private  perfons.     Whatever  therefore 

*  prohibits    thefe,    obftruds    that   induftry  and  that    liberty    which 

*  it  is  the  common  intereft  of  mankind  to  promote  i'.-^The  confining 

*  of  the  fubjedt  to  the  religion  of  the  ftate,  is   a  needlefs  vioiation 
'  of  natural  liberty,  and  in   an  inftance  in  which  conftraint  is  always 

*  grievous.     Perfecution   produces  no  fincere  convi<£tion,  nor  any  real 

<  change  of  opinion.       On  the  contrary,  it  vitiates  the  public  morals 

*  by  driving  men    to  prevarication,  and    commonly  ends  in  a  general, 
'  though  fecret,  infidelity,  by  impofing  under    the  name    of  revsaled 

*  religion,  fyiiems  of  docfrine   which  men    cannot   believe  and    dare 

*  not   examine  "i.'      When    we    examine  the    fe(3:s    of  Chrifliar/hty, 

*  which  adually  prevail,  in   the  world,  we  mud    confefs,   that  with 

*  the   fingle  exception  of  refufing  to  bear  arms,  we  find  no   tenet  in 
'  any  of  them,  which  incapacitates  men  for  the  fervice  of  the  iUte. 

*  It   has,   indeed,    been  aflerted,   that   difcordancy   of  religlons,^  cv*]i 

k  The  Corporation  and  Tell  Ads  ftiewn  to  be  of  no  Importance  to  the 
Church  of  England,  p.  71,72. 

1  Principles  of  Mural  and  Political  Philofophy,  p.  578,  579.   Second  cdir. 
««  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philofophy,  p.  580. 

fuppofing 
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*  Fuppofi rig  each  religion  to  be -free  frdm  any  errors  that  affeiSl  th^ 

*  falety  or  the  condu6t  of  government,  is  enough  to  render  men  unfit 
'  to  aci  together  in  public  ftations.  But  upon  what  argument,  or  upon 
'  what   experience,  is   this   allertion   founded  t     I  perceive  no  reafon 

*  why  men  of  different  rehgious  perfuafions  may    not    fit   upon    tiie 

*  fame  bench,  deliberate  in  the  fams  council,  or  fight  in   the  fame 

*  ranks,    as  well   as   men  of  various   or  oppofite  opinio!is   upon  any 

*  controverted  topic  of  natural  philofophy,  hiflory,  or  ethics  «.' 


In  1769  and  1772,  the  minifters  among  the  Difienters  applied  to 
Parliament  for  relief  from  the  obligation  they  were  then  under  to 
fubfcribe  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  in  order  to 
be  entitled  to  a  toleration,  and  both  times  fucceeded  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  in  confeque-nce  of  Lord  North's  neutrality,  but  were 
defeated  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  confequence  of  an  oppofition  from 
the  Epifcopal  Bench.  They  perfevered,  however ;  the  Bifliops  re- 
pented; and  a  third  application  proved  fuccefsful  in  both  Houfes.-— 
In  the  debate  occafioned  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  the  fecond  appli- 
cation. Dr.  Drummond,  the  Archbifhop  of  York,  having  called  the 
DilTentlng  Minifters  '-  men  of  clofe  ambition,"  Lord  Chatham 
faid,  that  this  was  judging  uncharitably ;  and  that  whoever  brought 
fuch  a  charge  againft  them,  without  proof,  defamed.  Here  he 
paufed  ;  and  then  v/ent  on — "  The  DlfTentlng  Minifters  are  repre- 
*'  fented  as  men  of  clofe  ambition.  They  are  fo,  my  Lords ;  and 
"  their  ambition  is  to  keep  clofe  to  the  college  of  fiftiermen,  not  of 
"  cardinals,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  infpired  apoftles,  not  to  the  decree 
**  of  interefted  and  afpiring  biftiops.  They  contend  for  a  fpirltual 
''  creed,  and  fcriptural  worftiip:  We  have  a  Calvinlftic  creed,  a 
"  Popifh  liturgy,  and  an  Armenian  clergy.  The  Reformation  has 
•*  laid  open  the  fcriptures  to  all:  Let  not  the  Bifliops  fhut  them 
*'  again.  Laws  in  fupport  of  ecclefiaftlcal  power  are  pleaded  for 
*^  which  it  would  fhock  humanity  to  execute.  It  is  faid,  that  reii- 
"  gious  fedts  have  done  great  mifchief,  when  they  were  not  kept 

n   Ibid,  p.    582.— —The   fame   author,     reafoning    from    premifes   like 
Bifnop    Warburton's,    neveittHelels  ends    with    the  following  declaration. — 

*  A  comprehenfive  national  religion,  guarded  by  a  few  articles  of  peace  and 
'  conformity,  together  with  a  legal  permlllion  for  the  clergy  of  that  religion, 

*  and  a  complete  toleration  of  all  dilTenters  from  the  eii-abJi/hed  chinch,  without 

*  any  other  limitation  or  exception,   than  what  arlfes  from  the  conjunilion  of 

*  dangerous  political  dilpofitions  with  certain  religious  tenets  j  appears  to  be 

*  not  only  the  moft  juft  and  liberal,  but  the  ^jcift:J\  and fajejl  fyfiem  which  a  (late 

*  can  adopt  j  inafmuch  as  it  unites  the  feveral  perfeftions  which  a  religious  con- 
«  ititution  ought  to  aim  at ; — liberty  of  confciencc,  with  means  of  inltruftion  ; 

*  the  progrefs  of  truth,  with  the  peace  of  fociety  j  the   right  of  private  judg- 
<  mem,  with  the  c«ie  ©f  the  public  fafgty."' 

*'  under 
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**  under  rcftraint :  but  hiftor}'  affords  no  proof  that  fec^s  h^ve  ever 
"  been  mifchievous,  when  they  were  not  oppreffcd  and  pcrfecuted 
"  by  the  ruling  church."  See  theTarliamentary  Debates  for  1772. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend^  not  long  after  this  debate,  dated 
Burton-Pynfent,  January  16,  1773,  he  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  In  writing  to  you,  it  is  impofTible  the  mind  fhould 
*'  not  go  of  itfelf  to  that  moft  interelfing  of  all  objects  to  fallible 
"  man — Toleration.  Be  afllircd,  that  on  this  facred  and  un- 
"  alienable  right  of  nature,  and  bulwark  of  truth,  my  warm  wifhes 
"  will  always  keep  pace  with  your  own.  Happy,  if  the  times  had 
•*  allowed  us  to  add  hopes  to  our  wifhesi" 


ARTICLE     VIII. 
ExiraHs  from  Mr,  Lockers  jirjl  letter  concerning  Toleration, 

THE  commonwealth  feems  to  me  to  be  a  fociety  of  men,  con{i:i-=; 
tuted  only  for  the  procurIng,^prercrving,  and  advancing  their 
own  civil  interefts.  Civil  interelts,  I  fliall  call  life,  liberty,  health, 
and  indolency  of  body ;  and  the  poUeiTion  of  outward  things,  fuch 
as  money,  lands,  houfes,  furniture,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  civil  magiftrate,  by  the  impartial  execution  of  equal  laws, 
to  fecure  unto  all  the  people  in  general,  and  to  every  one  of  his 
fubjedts  in  particular,  the  juft  pofleilion  of  thefe  things  belonging 
to  this  life.  If  any  prefume  to  violate  the  laws  of  public  jullice 
and  equity  eftablifhed  for  the  prefervation  of  thofe  things,  his  pre- 
fumption  is  to  be  checked  by  the  fear  of  punifhmcnt,  confifting  of 
the  deprivation  or  diminution  of  thofe  civil  interefts  or  goods  which 
otherwife  he  might  and  ought  to  enjoy.  But  feeing  no  man  does 
willingly  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  punilhed  by  the  deprivation  of  any 
part  of  his  goods,  and  much  lefs  his  liberty  or  life,  therefore  is  the 
magiftrate  armed  with  the  force  and  ftrength  of  all  his  fubjefts,  in 
order  to  the  punifbment  of  all  thofe  that  violate  any  other  mah's 
right. 

Now  that  the  whole  jurifdiclion  of  the  magiftrate  reaches  only 
to  thefe  civil  concernments  j  and  that  all  civil  power,  right,  and 
dominion,  is  founded  and  coniined  to  the  only  caje  of  promoting 
thefe  things;  and  that  it  neither  can,  nor  ought  in  any  manner,  to 
be  extended  to  the  falvation  of  fouls,  thefe  following  confiderations 
ieem  unto  me  abundantly  to  demonftrate. 

Firft,  becaufe  the  care  of  fouls  is  not  committed  to  the  civit 
magiftrate  any  more  than  to  other  picn.    It  is  not  committed  unto 
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him,  I  lay,  by  God;  becaufe  it  appears  not  that  God  has  evef 
given  any  fuch  authority  to  one  man  over  another,  as  to  compel 
any  one  to  his  rehgion*  Nor  can  any  fuch  power  be  vefced  in  the 
magiflrate,  by  the  coni'ent  of  the  people  ;  becaufe  no  nian  can  fo 
far  abandon  the  care  of  his  own  falvation,  as  blindly  to  leave  it  to 
the  choice  of  any  other  whether  prince  or  fubjecf,  to  prefcribe  to 
him  what  faith  or  worfnip  he  fhall  embrace  :  for  no  man  can^  if  he 
would,  conform  his  faith  to  the  dictates  of  another.  All  the  life 
and  power  of  true  religion  conUft  in  the  inward  and  full  perfuafion 
of  the  mind  ;  and  faith  is  not  faith  without  believing.  Whatever 
profeflion  we  make,  to  whatever  outward  worfnip  we  conform,  if 
we  are  not  fully  fatisfied  in  our  own  mind  that  th-  one  is  true,  and 
the  other  well  pleafmg  to  God,  fuch  profeffion  and  fuch  pr  .dfice 
far  from  being  any  furtherance,  are  Indeed  great  obftacles  t)  out 
falvation.  For  in  this  manner  inftead  of  expiating  our  fins  lythe 
exercife  of  religion,  I  fay,  in  oftering  thus  unto  God  Almighty 
fuch  a  worfliip  as  we  eileem  to  be  difpleafnig  unto  him,  we  add 
unto  the  number  of  our  other  fms^  thofe  alfo  of  hypocrify  and 
contempt  of  his  divine  majefty* 

In  the  fecond  place.     The  care  of  fouls  Cannot  belong  to  the  civil 
magiftrate,  becaufe  his  power  confifts  only  in  outward  force  ;  but 
true  and  faving   religion  confifts   in  the  inv.ard  perfuafion  of  the 
mind,  without  which  nothing  can  be  acceptable  to  God.     It  may 
indeed  be  alledged  that  the  magiflrate  may  make  ufe  of  arguments, 
end  thereby  draw  the  heterodox  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  procure 
their  falvation. — I  grant  it;  but  this  is  common  to  him  v/ith  other 
jnen.     In  teaching,  inilru6ling,  and  redrefling  the  erroneous  by 
reafon,  he  may  certainly  do  what  becomes  any  good  man  to  do, 
Magiftracy  does  not  oblige  him  tc  put  ofF  either  humanity  or  chrif-* 
tianity.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  perluade,  and  another  thing  to  com- 
mand j  one  thing  to  prefs  with  arguments,  another  with  penalties. 
This  the  civil  power  alone  has  a  right  to  do ;  to  the  other,  good-* 
will  is  authority  enough.     Every  man  has  a  commifTion  to  admo- 
n/fh,  exhort,  and  convince  another  of  error,  and  by  reafoning  to 
draw  him  into  truth:  but  to  give  lav/s,  receive  obedience,  and 
compel  with  the   fword,  belongs   to    none  but  the    magifl:rate.— • 
And  upon  this  ground  I  affirm,  that  the  magill:rate's  power  extends 
not  to  the  eflablifhing  o:  any  articles  of  faith,  or  forms  of  worfhip, 
by  the  force  of  his   laws  :  for  laws  are  of  no  force  at  all  without 
penalties,  and  penalties  in  this  cafe  are  abfoluteiy  impertinent,  be-, 
caufe   they  are '  not  proper  to  convince  the   mind.     Neither  the 
profefTion  of  any  articles  of  faith  nor  the  conformity  to  any  outward 
form  of  Vv'orfhip  (as  has  been  already  fald)  can  be  a\'ailable  to  the 
falv^ation  of  fouls,  unlefs  the  truth  of  the  one,  and  the  acceptable- 
nefs  cf  the  other  unto  God  be  thoroughly  believed  by  thofe  who  fo 
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profefs  and  practice  :  but  penalties  are  no  ways  capable  to  produce 
luch  a  belief. — It  is  only  light  and  evidence,  that  can  work  a  charige 
in  men's  opinion?,  which  light  can  in  no  manner  proceed  from 
corporal  fufferings  or  any  other  outward  penalties. 

In  the  third  place.  The  care  of  the  falvation  of  men's  fouls 
cannot  belong  to  the  magiftrate  -,  becaufe  though  tbe  rigour  of  the 
laws  and  the  force  of  penalties  were  capable  to  convince  and 
change  men's  minds,  yet  would  not  that  help  at  nil  to  the  fal- 
vation of  their  fouls.  For  there  being  fuppofed  to  be  but  one 
truth,  one  way  to  heaven  ;  what  hope  is  there  that  more  men 
would  be  led  into  it,  if  they  had  no  rule  but  the  re4igion  of  the 
court,  and  were  put  under  a  neceifity  to  quit  the  light  of  their  oWii 
reafon  and  oppofe  the  dictates  of  their  own  confcienccs,  and  blindly 
to  rcfign  up  themfelves  to  the  will  of  their  governors,  and  to  the 
religion  v/hich  either  ignorance,  ambition  or  fupcrftition  had 
chanced  to  eftablifh  in  the  countries  where  they  were  born  ? — In 
the  variety  aud  contradiction  of  opinions  in  religion  (wherein  the 
princes  of  the  world  are  as  much  divided,  as  in  their  fecular  inte- 
refts)  the  "  narrow  way"  would  be  much  ftraitened  ;  one  country 
alone  would  be  in  the  right ;  and  all  the  rell  of  the  v/orld  put 
under  an  obligation  of  following  their  princes,  in  the  ways  that 
lead  to  deftruction  ;  and  that,  which  heightens  the  abfurdity  and 
very  ill  fuits  the  notion  of  a  deity,  men  would  owe  their  eternal 
happinefs  or  mifery  to  the  places  of  their  nativity.  , 

Thefe  confiderations,  to  omit  many  others  that  might  have 
been  urged  to  the  fame  purpofe,  feem  unto  me  fufficient  to  con- 
clude, that  all  the  power  of  civil  government  relates  only  to  men's 
civil  interefts  ;  is  confined  to  the  care  of  the  things  of  this  world  ; 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  to  come. 

But  after  all,  the  principal  confideration,  and  which  abfolutely 
determines  this  controverfy  is  this.  Although  the  magiftrates' 
opinion  in  religion  be  found,  and  the  v/ay  that  he  appoints  be  truly 
evangelical ;  yet  if  I  be  not  thoroughly  perfuaded  thereof^  in  my 
own  mind,  there  will  be  no  fafety  for  me,  in  following  it.  Noway 
whatibever  that  I  fliall  walk  in,  againll  the  diiSlates  of  my  con- 
fcience,  will  ever  bring  me  to  the  manfions  of  the  blefled.  I  may 
grow  rich  by  an  art  that  I  take  no  delight  in  ;  I  may  be  cured  of 
(bme  difcafe  by  remedies  that  I  have  no  faith  in  ;  but  I  cannot  be 
laved  by  a  religion  that  I  dilfrult,  and  a  worfliip  that  I  abhor.  It 
is  in  vain  for  an  unbeliever  to  take  up  the  outward  (hew  of  another 
inan'>  profeflion  ;  faith  only  and  inward  iincerity,  are  the  things 
that  procure  acceptance  with  God.  The  moll  likely  and  moft 
approved  remedy  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  paticnt,if  his  ftomach 
rejeiSt  it  as  loon  as  taken.  And  you  will  in  vain  cram  a  medicine 
<lov\-n  a  fick  man's  throat,  which  his  particular  conllitution  will  be 
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lure  to  turn  into  poilbn. — In  a  word  ;  whatfoever  may  l^e  doubtful 
in  religion,  yet  this  is  at  leaft  certain,  that  no  religion,  which  I 
bx^Hcve  not  to  be  true,  can  be  either  true  or  profitable  unto  me. 
In  vain  therefore  do  princes  compel  their  fubje£ts  to  come  into 
their  church  communion,  under  pretence  of  faving  their  fouls.  If 
tbey  believe,  they  w^iil  come  of  their  own  accord  :  if  they  believe 
not,  their  coming  Vi^ill  nothing  avail  them. — How  great  foever,  in 
fine,  may  be  the  pretence  of  good  will  and  charity,  and  concern  for 
the  falvation  of  men's  fouls,  men  cannot  be  forced  to  be  faved 
whether  they  will  or  no.  And  therefore,  when  all  is  done,  they 
myft  be  left  to  their  own  confcienccs. 


ARTICLE    IX. 

gxtraas  from  the   Epys    on  POPULJTION,   printed  In  «  the  . 
^    "  Repofitory,   containing  various  political^  philofophical^  Uter^iry 
*'  and  mifccjlaneous  articles^  for  1788." 

*  T  N  my  opinion,'  fays  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  as  quoted  by  this  writer, 
A   ^'  contending  for   uniformity  in  religion  has  contributed  ten 

'  times  more  to  the  depopulation  of  Spain,  than  all  the  American 
*'  plantations.  What  was  it  but  that^  v/hich  caufcd  the  expulfion 
'  of  fo  many  thoufand  Moors,  who  had  built  and  inhabited  moft  of 

*  the  chief  towns  in  Andalufia,  and  other  parts  ?  What  v/as  it  but 
^  that^^  and  the  inquifition,  that  has  and  does  expel  fuch  vaft  num- 
^  bers  of  rich  Jews,  with  their  families  and  eftates,  into  Germany, 
'  Italy,  Turkey,  Holland  and  England?  What  was  it  but  thaty 
'  which  caufed  thofe  vaft  and  long  wars  between  that  king  and  the 
*•  Low  Countries,  and  the  efFufion  of  fo  much  blood  and  trcafure, 
'  and  the  lofs  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  which  wc  nov/  fee  fo  pro-.. 

*  digipufly  rich  and  full  of  people,  while  Spain  is  empty  and  poor, 
'  and  Flanders  thin  and  weak,  in  continual  fear  of  being  made  a, 
'  prey  to  theip  neighbours. — Holland  now  fends  as  many,  and 
'  more  people,  yearly,  to  refide  in  their  plantations,  fortrefles. 
'  and  fhips  in  the  Eaft-Indies  (befides  many  into  the  Indies) 
'  than,  Spain,  and  yet  are  fo  far  from  declining  in  the  number  of. 
'  their  people  at  hom.e,  that  it  is  evide.nt  they  do  monftroufiy'. 
^  increafe ;  and  fo  I  hope  to  prove,  that  England  has  conftantly 

*  increafed  in  people  at  hojne^  fince  our  fettlement  upon  plantations . 
^  in  America.' 

In  another  place  the  author  of  the  above  eflays  writes  as  follov/s. 
Much,  might-  be  faid  on  the  fubjcct  of  the  mode  of  planting  colonies, 

of 
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of  their  proper  feats,  their  proper  objeiVs,  and  the  proper  fyft cms 
for  their  government ;  but  this  would  not  only  open  a  wide  fields 
but  would  produce  divided  opinions.  I  fhall  therefore  conclude 
with  the  notice  only  of  two  circumftances  refpeiting  colonies. 

The  firft  regards  morals.  The  late  xMr,  Richard  Jackfon  excel- 
lently remarks  on  this  rubje6l,  as  fellows  :  '  When  we  v/ouiJ  form 
^  a  people,  foil  and  climate  may  be  found  at  leaft  fufficlently  good  i 
'  inhabitants  may  be  encouraged  to  fettle,  and  even  fapportcd  for  a 

*  while ;  a  good  government  and  laws  may  be  framed,  and  even  arts 

*  may  be  eftablifhed,  or  their  produce  imported.  But  many  necefTary 
^  moral  habits  are  hardly  ever  found  among  thofe,  who  voluntarily 

*  offer  themfelves  in  times  o^ quiet  at  home,  to  people  new  colonies  \ 

*  befides  that,  the  m.oral  as  well  as  mechanical  habits,  adapted  to 
*-  the  m.other  country,  are  frequently  not  fo  to  the  new-fettled  one, 

*  and  to  external  events,  many  of  which  are  always  unforefeen, 
'  Hence  it  is  we  have,  feen  fuch  fruitlefs  attempts  to  fettle  colinies, 

*  at  an  immenfe  public  and  private  expence,  bv  feveral  of  the  pcvrers 
'  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  particularly  obfervable,  that  none  of  the 
^  EngUfn  colonies  became  any  way  confiderable,  till  the  neceflary- 
'  manners  were  born  and  grew  up  in  the  country,  excepting  thofe 
'  to  which  fmgular  circumftances  at  home  forced  manners  fit  for 

*  the  forming  of  a  new  ftate  *.' — We  m.ay  add  to  this  pafTage,  that 
good  morals  have  a  tendency  to  fupprefs  the  vices  which  wafte  the 
human  race,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  introduce  grave  and  Important 
purfuit<5.  They  offer,  under  the  reftraint  of  marriage,  a  fyilem 
which  is  the  moft  productive  poffible  refpe£tlng  the  birth  of  children  \ 
aud  which,  by  giving  to  each  parent  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the 
other,  unites  them  Ijoth  in  the  care  of  rearing  their  ofi-'spring,  and 
inclines  them  both  to  form  a  fettled  home,  and  to  eft^iblifh  a  fund  -f 
permanent  property. — Dr,  Davenant  had  a  very  imperfeci:  idea  cf 
our  general  theory,  but  he  very  well  elucidates  this  part  of  it,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  particular  inftance  of  Engllih  North  Am.erica^ 
^  Tb  the  fobriety  and  temperate  manner  of  living,  praclifed  by  the 

dijjer.ters  In  America,"  he  fays,'  *  v/e  may  juflly  attribute  the  in-, 
creafe  they  have  made  there  of  inhabitants,  \vhich  Is  beyond  the 
ufual  proportion  to  be  any  where  elfe  obfervcd.  The  fupplies 
from  Europe  by  no  means  anfvver  their  prefent  numbers  ;  it  mufl 
therefore  follow,  that  their  thrift,  and  regular  manner  of  living, 

*  incline  them  more  to  marry,  and  make  them  more  healthful  for 
<  generation,  andafFbrd  them  better  means  cf  having  the  neceffaries. 

*  to  fuftain  life,  as  wholefome  food  aiid  cleanly  dwelling  and  apparel ; 

*  the  want  of  which,  in  other  countries,  is  a  high  article  injthe 
^  buriuls  of  the  common  people.    We  do  not  pretend  here  to  excufe 

*  See  R.  J's  rtraarks  on  Dr.  Franklin's  Thoughts  on  the  Peopling  of  Coun- 
triesj  &c.  pvinted  with  Dr.  Frauklin's  works, 

<the 
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*  the  heterodox  opinions  thefe  diflenters  from  our  church  may  have 

*  conceived  about  religious  matters,  nor  to  juftify  their  fchifm; 
'  but  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the  Ibbriety,  which  at  leaft  they  pof- 
^  fels  outwardly,  is  beneficial,  both  in  pradlice  and  example  :  For 
'  v/h-ere  riot  and  luxuries  are  not  dilcountenanced,  the  inferior  rank 
'  of  men  become  prefently  infedtcd,  ^nd  grow  lazy,  effeminate, 

*  impatient  of  labour,  and  expenfive,  and  confequently  cannot 
'  thrive  by  trade  and  tillage.  So  that  when  we  contemplate  the 
'  great  increafe  and  improvement,  which  have  been  made  in  New 

*  England,  Carolina,  and  Pennfylvania,  we  cannot  but  think  it 
'  injultice  not  to  fay,  that  a  large  fhare  of  this  general  good  to 
'  thofe  parts,  is  owing  to  the  education  of  their  planters  ;  which, 
'  if  not  entirely  virtuous,  has  a  fhadow  of  virtue  •■,  and  if  this  only 
'  v/ere  an  appearance,  it  is  yet  better  for  a  people  th^t  are  to  fub- 

*  fift  in  a  new  country  by  traffic  and  induftry,  than  the  open  pro- 
<  feffion  of  lewdnefs,  which  is  always  attended  with  national  decay 
'  and  poverty.*— To  this  fame  effe6t  we  find„Sir  Jofiah  Child  and 
archbifhop  Sharp  fpeaking.  Sir  Jofiah  fays,  with  refpe(5t  to  New 
England.  '  I  am  now  to  write  of  a  people,  whofe  frugality,  in- 
'  duftry  and  temperance,  and  the  happinefs  of  whofe  laws  and  in- 
'  ftitutions,  promile  to  them  a  wonderful  increafe  of  people,  riches, 
'  and  power  \  and,  although  no  men  ought  to  envy  that  virtue  and 
^  wifdom  in  others,  which  themfelves  either  can,  or  will  not 
'  pracSlifc,  but  yet  rather  to  commend  and  admire  it ;  yet,'  &c. 
&:c. — '  Name,'*  Vv^rites  archbifhop  Sharp,  '  any  nation  that  was 
'  ever  remarkable  for  juftice,  for  temperance,  and  feverity  of 
'  manners;  for  piety  and  religion,  though  it  was  in  a  wrong  way^ 
^  that  did  not  always  thrive,  avid  grow  great   in  the  world  ;  and 

*  that  did  not  always  enjoy  a  plentiful  portion  of  all  thofe  things, 
'  which  are  accounted  to  make  a  nation  happy  and  flourifhing. 

*  And,  on  the  other  fide,  when  that  nation  has  declined  from  its 

*  former  virtue,  and  grown  impious  and  diiTolate  in  manners,  we 
'  appeal  to  experience, whether  It  has  not  always  proportionally  funk 
^  in  its  fuccefs  and  good  fortune/ 

The  paflages  jull  recited,  naturally  fuggeft  the  other  topic  to 
which  I  allude,  which  is  that  of  toleration  ;  a  few  words  concerning 
which  will  termiinate  the  prefent  or  fecond  general  divifion  of  my 
fubjecl.— It  has  been  faid,  that  "  one  fe£\:  of  Chriftians  has  killed 
"  m.cre  Chriftians,  than  all  the  Pagan  perfecutions  put  together.'* 
The  deflrudion  or  exclufion  of  fubje(Sl:s  implies  a  fyftem  which  is 
the  very  reverfe  of  colozination,  by  which  it  is  propofed,  tliat  men 
fhould  be  multiplied.  Thofe  are  not  likely  to  have  thought  much, 
who  do  not  think  varioufly ;  as  thofe  who  are  faid  to  think  in  com- 
plete unifon,  will  often  be  found  not  to  think  at  all ;  and  if  the 
Deity  does  not  afk  of  us  to  think  alikej  which  feems  plain  from  his 

not 
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not  taking  effe6l:ual  meafures  for  that  purpofc,  men  have  no  right 
to  enforce  an  uniformity  towards  him,  ia  points  which  do  not 
concern  civil  fociety.  I  am  fenfible  that  this  difcuiTion  will  be 
thought  delicate.  But  thofe  who  aFC  afraid  of  entering  upon  it, 
muft  not  expe^c  great  fucccfs  in  colonization  ;  for  fome  of  the 
moft  proper  perfons  to  be  found  in  numbers  fufHcient  to  begin  a 
colony,  are  generally  fedtaries,  natives  or  foreigners.  Happily  the 
time  appears  to  approach  faft,  when  the  ftatefman's  toleration  will 
be  marked  in  this  fhort  catechifm  :  "  Does  your  religion  i>ermit 
"  you  to  plough  and  manufacture  ?"  '^  Yes."  "  Do  vou  acknow- 
"  ledge  my  authority?"  "  Yes." — ^'  Be  allured  then  of  my  pro^ 
"  te<5tion.  I  fhall  punifh  loofe  morals  and  civil  crimes,  and  keep 
*'  you  from  quarrelling  with  your  neighbours :  for  the  reft,  it 
"  belongs  to  God  and  your  confcience.  Shall  I,  who  am  a  firmer^ 
"  judge  you!" 


A  R  T  I  C  L  £     X. 

Extras  fro/n  Sir   William    Temple's    Ohfervations   an   the   United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands.     Chap.  5  and.  6. 

I  Intend  not  here  to  fpeak  of  religion  at  all  as  a  divine,  but  as  a 
mere  fecular  man. — Whofoever  defigns  the  change  of  religion 
in  a  country  or  government,  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  a 
general  converfion  of  the  people,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them, 
defigns  all  the  mifchiefs  to  a  nation  that  ufe  to  uflier  in  or  attend 
the  tv/o  greateft  diftempers  of  a  ftate,  civil  war  or  tyranny  v  which 
are  violence,  oppreflion,  cruelty,  rapine,  Jntemperajice,  injuftlce  ; 
and  in  ftiort,  the  mlferable  eftufion  of  human  bleed,  and  the  conr- 
fufion  of  all  laws,  orders,  and  virtues  among  men.  Such  confe- 
quences  as  thefe,  I  doubt,  are  fomething  more  than  the  difputed 
opinions  of  any  man,  or  any  particular  aftembly  of  men,  can  be 
v/orth ;  fmce  the  great  and  general  end  of  all  religion,  next  to 
men's  happinefs  hereafter,  is  their  happinefs  here  ;  as  appears  by 
the  commandments  of  God,  being  the  beft  and  greateft,  moral  and 
civil  as  well  as  divine,  precepts,  that  have  been  given  to  a  nation  ; 
and  by  the  rewards  propofed  to  the  piety  of  the  Jew."?,  throughout 
the  Old  Teftament,  which  were  the  blefTings  of  this  life,  as 
health,  length  of  age,  number  of  children,  plenty,  peace,  or  vidtory. 
Now  our  way  to  future  happinefs  has  been  perpetually  difputed 
throughout  the  world,  and  muft  be  left  at  laft  to  the  imprefnons 
made  upon  every  man's  belief  and  confcience,  either  by  natural 

or 
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o"r  mpernatural  arguments  and  means ;  which  imp^eflions,  mel? 
may  difguire  or  diAemble,  but  no  man  can  refift.  For  behef  is  no 
more  in  a  man's  power,  than  his  ftature,  or  his  feature  ;  and  he 
that  tells  me,  I  muft  change  my  opinion  for  his,  becaufe  'tis  the 
truer  and  the  better,  without  other  argumems  that  have  to  me  the 
force  of  conviction,  may  as  well  tell  me  I  muft  change  my  grey 
eyes  for  others  like  his  that^are  black,  becaufe  thefe  are  lovelier  or 
more  in  his  eftecm.  He  that  tells  me,  I  muft  inform  myfelf,  has 
reafon,  if  I  do  it  not  :  but  if  I  endeavour  it  id!  thnt  I  can  and 
perhaps  more  than  he  ever  did,  and  yet  fHll  difFer  from  himj  and 
he,  that  it  may  be  is  idle,  will  have  me  lludy  on  and  inform 
myfelf  better,  and  fo  to  the  end  of  my  life  i  then  1  e:ifily  under- 
ftand  what  he  means  by  informing,  which  is  in  fliort,  that  I  muft 
do  it  till  I  come  to  be  of  his  opinion.  If  he,  that  perhaps  purfues 
his  pleafures  or  interelis,  as  much  or  more  than  I  do  ;  and  allows 
me  to  have  as  much  good  fenfe  as  he  has  in  all  other  matters,  tells 
me  I  fhould  be  of  his  opinion,  but  that  paflion  or  intereft  blinds 
me  ;  unlefs  he  can  convince  me  how  or  where  this  lies,  he  is  but 
where  he  was,  only  pretends  to  know  me  better  than  I  do  myfelf, 
who  cannot  imagine,  why  I  fhould  not  have  as  much  care  of  my 
foul,  as  he  has  ot  his.  A  man  that  tells  me  my  opinions  are  abfurd 
or  ridiculous,  impertinent  or  unreafonable,  becaufe  they  differ  from 
his,  feems  to  intend  a  quarrel,  inltead  of  a  difpute ,  and  calls  me 
fool  or  m.adman  v/ith  a  little  more  circumftance  ;  though  perhaps 
I  pafs  for  one  as  well  in  my  fenfes  as  he,  as  pertinent  in  talk,  and  as 
prudent  in  life  :  yet  thefe  are  the  common  civilities  in  religious  ar- 
gument, of  fufficient  and  conceited  men,  who  talk  much  of  right 
reafon  and  mean  always  their  own  ;  and  make  their  private  imagi- 
nation the  meafure  of  general  truth.  But  fuch  language  deter- 
mines all  between  us,  and  the  difpute  comes  to  end  in  three  words 
at  lail,  which  it  might  as  well  have  ended  in  at  firft :  That  he  is 
in  the  right  and  I  am  in  the  wrong. 

The  other  great  end  of  religion,  which  is  our  happinefs  here, 
has  been  generally  agreed  on  by  all  mankind,  as  appears  in 
the  records  of  all  their  laws,  as  well  as  all  their  religions  wh-ich 
come  to  be  eftabliihed  by  the  concurrence  of  men's  cuftoms  and 
opinions*;  tho'  in  the  latter  they  may  have  been  produced  by  divine 
impreliions  or  infpirations.  For  all  agree  in  teaching  and  com- 
manding, in  planting  and  improving,  not  only  thofe  moral  virtues, 
which  conduce  to  the  felicity  and  tranquility  of  every  private  mans 
life,  but  aifo  thofe  manners  and  difpofitions  that  tend  to  the  peace, 
order  and  iafety  of  all  civil  fccieties  and  governments  among  men- 
Nor  could  I  ever  underftand,  how  thofe  who  call  thcmfelves,  and 
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the  world  ufually  calls  religious  men^  come  to  put  {o  gfeaf  werght 
upon  thofe  points  of  belief  which  men  never  have  agreed  in,  and 
fo  little  upon  thofe  of  virtue  and  morality  in  which  they  have  hardly 
ever  difagreed.  Nor,  why  a  ftate  {hould  venture  the  fubverfion  of 
their  peace  and  their  order,  which  arc  certain  goods  and  fo  univer- 
fally  efteemed,  for  their  propogation  of  uncertain  or  contefted 
opinions. 

One  of  the  great  caufes  of  the  firft  revolt  in  the  low  countries 
appeared  to  be  the  oppreffion  of  men's  confciences,  or  perfecution 
in  their  liberties,  their  eftates  and  their  lives^  upon  pretence  of 
religion.  And  this  at  a  time^  when  there  feemed  to  he  a  con^ 
fpiring  difpcfition  in  moji  countries  of  Chrijiendom^  to  feek  the  refor-- 
tnation  of  feme  abufes^  grown  in  the  doctrine  and  difcipline  of  the 
church,  either  by  the  ruft  of  time,  by  negligenccj  or  by  human  in- 
ventions, pafTions  and  interefls. 

Another  circumftance  was  the  general  liberty  and  eafe,  not 
only  in  point  of  confcience,  but  all  others  that  ferve  to  the  com- 
modioufnefs  and  quiet  of  life  j  every  man  following  his  own  way^ 
minding  his  own  bufmefs,  and  little  enquiring  into  other  mens  j 
which,  I  fuppofe,  happened  by  fo  great  concourfe  of  people  of 
feveral  nations,  different  religion  and  cuftoms^  as  left  nothing 
ftrange  or  new  j  and  by  the  general  humour,  bent  all  upon  induf- 
try,  whereas  curiofity  is  only  proper  to  idle  men.  Befides  it  has 
ever  been  the  great  principle  of  their  ftate,  running  through  all 
their  provinces  and  cities,  even  with  emulation,  to  make  their 
country  the  common  refuge  of  all  miferable  men  ;  from  whofe 
protection,  hardly  any  alliance?)  treaties,  cr  interefts,  have  ever 
been  able  to  divert  or  remove  them»  So  as  durin?  the  great  dcpend- 
'ence  this  ftate  had  upon  France,  in  the  time  otHenry  IV.  all  the 
perfons  difgraced  at  that  court,  cr  baniflied  that  country,  made  it 
their  common  retreat;  nor  could  the  ftate  ever  be  prevailed  with, 
by  any  inftances  of  the  French  ambaffadors,  to  refufe  them  the  ufe 
and  liberty  of  common  life  and  air,  under  the  prote6lion  ot  their 
government.  This  firmnefs  in  the  ftate  has  been  one  of  the  cir- 
cumftances,  that  has  invited  fo  many  unhappy  men  out  of  all  their 
neighbourhood,  and  indeed  from  moft  parts  of  Europe,  to  fheltef 
themfelves  from  the  blows  of  juftice,  or  of  fortune. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  E     XI. 

Arguments  extracted  from  the  Pamphlet  iyitituled  "  the  Rights  of  the 
"  Diffenters  to  a  compleat  Toleration  ajferted.'''   2d  Edit.  1 789. 

TH  E  Diflenters  of  the  prefent  day  do  not  contend  for  eftab- 
lifhment,  nor  is  difaff*e£lion  to  the  fubfifting  government, 
in  the  Icaft  co;mevSted  with  any  of  the  religious  diftmctions  among 
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tHem.  Whether  the  Ted  is  defended  as  a  fecurlty  to  church  or 
<fate,  they  ma,y  afTert  their  right  to  be  reftored  to  the  rank  of 
citizens,  for  they  hold  opinions  hoftile  to  neither. — With  ref- 
pe6i:  to  their  fentimcnts  on  civil  government,  they  are  pre* 
cifely  the  fame  as  the  members  of  the  church  of  England 
are  underftood  to  profefs.  They  are  the  friends  of  civil  li- 
berty ;  they  afTert  the  principles  on  which  the  glorious  Revo-^ 
lution  was  founded^  and  which  placed  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  on  the 
throne.  The  charge  of  diiafFc(Sl:ion  to  the  prefent  government  is 
inconfiftent  with  thefe  prhiciplef,  and  unfupported  by  any  part  of 
their  condu(5t.  They  have  run  great  riilcs,  and  with  greater  una- 
inmitv,  to  eftablirn  and  prcferve  it,  than  any  other  fet  of  n-en 
v/hatcver.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  fmall 
remains  of  liberty  in  England  were  chiefly  preicrved  and  cheriflied 
by  them.  They  refilled,  with  effedi:,  the  arbitrary  defigns  of 
Charles,  and  his  unfortunate  brother^  when  their  own  immediate 
interefl  would  have  led  them  to  unconditio]ial  fubmiflion  j  they 
joined  cordially  in  the  Revolution  j  and  expofed  themf'^lves  to  the 
refentment  of  a  bigotted  princefs,  and  an  infatuated  people,  to 
fecure  the  accellion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover.  This,  and  more 
they  generoufly  did,  without  making  any  terms  for  themfelves* 
The  unkind  returns  they  met  with  never  diminifhed  their  attach- 
ment to  that  family,  nor  damped  their  ardour  in  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty. In  two  rebellions,  the  Diffenters,  v/ithout  the  exception 
of  a  fmgle  individual,  fhewed  a  fteady  attachment  to  the  prefent 
j£:overnment ;  while  within  the  pale  of  the  church  v/ere  found  the 
zealous  champions  of  pailive  obedience  and  the  Stuart  race.-^ 
Againft  facfs  fo  notorious,  the  Diil'enters  cannot  be  accufed  of 
difaffe(£tion  to  the  prefent  government. 

The  experience  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
has  fufHciently  fliewnj  that  in  the  opinions  of  tiie  Diffenters 
there  Is  nothing  dangerous  to  the  eftabliilied  church.  Their 
exertions  preferved  that  church  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  they  were  inftrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  its  deftruction  was  nearly  accompliihedi  And  let 
It  not  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  conclufion  of  the  reign  of  Qiieen 
Anne,  they  ftrenuoufly  oppcfed  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
to  give  its  fupremacy  to  a  popifli  prince,  in  exclufion  of  the  Houfe 
of  Brunfv/ick — Are  the  perfons  who  gave  up  their  own  intereft  to 
fecure  the  national  church,  to  be  fufpc6led  of  defigns  to  deftroy 
it  ?  and  can  that  church  need  a  weapon  of  defence  againft  fuch 
Diffenters  ?  againft  Diftenters,  who  for  tipwards  of  a  century  have 
rendered  it  every  aftiftance  in  their  power,  and  preferved  it  more 
than  onc^  from  ruijj  ? 
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The  entire  extIn£lion  of  the  kd:  of  Prefbyterlans  in  Eng- 
land, who  are  now  become  independents  as  to  church  govern- 
ment, and  the  ftriftnefs  with  which  multitudes  of  the  DifTen- 
ters  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  as  ftatcd  in  the 
Thirtv-nine  Articles,  (a  ilrianefs  far  exceeding  that  with 
v/hich  they  are  accepted  in  general  by  the  clergy)  thefe  two 
circumftances,  I  fay,  may  ferve  to  compofe  the  apprjheniions  of 
the  clergy  as  to  any  danger  from  acceding  to  the  prefent  claims  of 
the  Dillenting  laity. 

But  there  is  another  ftyle  of  argument  on  this  fubjecl,  even 
yet  more  convincing  than' the  foregoing,  drawn  from  the  con- 
duQ  of  the  proteftant  difTenters  fettled  in  the  different  -parts  of 
north  Amicrica.  After  the  power  of  England  ceafcd  in  that  country, 
thev  have  fhewn  in  the  northern  and  middle  Colonies,  that 
they  have  been  falfely  accufed  of  obje£lions  to  the  intrcdncVion  of 
biOaops.  Thofe  liates  which  moftly  wanted  bifhops,  from  having 
the  efpifcopalian  fyllem  prevalent  among  them,  namely,  the 
more  fouthern  Colonies,  are  precifely  thofe  which  ha\^  been 
moft  backward  in  procuring  the  elbblifhment  of  bifhops. — > 
The  Hates  moft  filled  with  diflenters  are  the  flates  alfo  among 
them  which  have  been  mofl  liberal  refpe6ting  7>il  laws, 
wh'ch,  it  mufl  be  obferved,  are  confined  in  general  (where  they 
cxift)  to  perfons  feated  in  the  legiflature,  and  do  not  extend  to 
inferior  offices,  one  or  two  flates  excepted. — The  declaration 
of  the  ftate  of  Virginia  refpectlng  religious  liberty  is  a  mafler- 
picce,  defcrving  record  in  letters  of  gold.  And  the  6th  article 
of  the  plan  of  the  new  conlHtution  for  the  United  States  in  Ame- 
rica,-made  in  17S7,  provides,  '  that  no  religious  Tefl  fliall  ever 
'  be  required  .as  a  qualihcation  to  ajiy  oflice  or  public  trult  under 
'  the  United  States.' 

It ,  is  true,  that  fome  of  the  difTenters  in  North  America 
•were  formerly  intolerant;  but  Dr.  Franklin,  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  1772,  cxprefsly'to  favour  the  application  of  the  difTent- 
ing  minil'ttrs  for  relief  from  fubfcriptlon  to  religious  articles, 
has  given  the  iwpltrnation^  which  it  is  impollible  to  avoid  recit- 
ing   here. '  If    Vv'e    look  back'     (fa)s    he)   'into  hiirory    for 

*  the    charaifter    of    the    prefent    fe<:LS    in    chrilLiarity,    we  fhall 

*  fmd  itw  that  have  not,  in  their  turns,  been  perfecutors 
'  and  complainers  of  perfecution.  The  prin-ritive  chriftians 
'  thought  perfecution  extremely  wrong  in  the  pagans,  but  prac- 
*■  tifed  It   one  on  another,     'ihe  firil  proteihrnts   of  the  church  of 

*  l\ngland  blamed  perfecution  in  the  Romifh  church,  but  prac- 
y  tifcd  it  agninil  the  puritans  :  thefe  found  it  wrong  in  the  bifhops, 

*  but  fell  m:o  the  fame  pra^Sticc  both  in  Old  ai>d  New  England. — 

*  To  accoiinx  for  thjs  wc  iliould  remember,  that  the  dcd^rine  of 

*  toleration 
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toleration  was  not  then  kncwn^  or  had  not  prevailed  in. the  world. 
Perfecution  was  therefore  not  fo  much  the  fault  of  the  fe(S^,  as^ 
the  times.  It  was  not  in  thofe  days  deemed  wrong  in  itfdf-y 
the  ger.eral  opinion  was  only,  that  thofe  who  are  in  error  ought 
not  to  perfecute  the  truth  ;  but  the  poiTciTors  of  truth  were  in 
the  right  to  perfccute  error,  in  order  to  deftroy  it.  Thus  every 
fc(ft  believing  itfelf  poflciT.d  of  all  truth,  and  that  every  tenet  dif- 
fering from  theirs  was  error,  conceived  that  when  the  pov/er  was  in 
their  hands,  perfecution  was  a  duty  required  of  them  by  that  God 
whom  they  fuppofcd  to  be  offended  with  herefy.  —  By  degrees, 
m'^re  moderate  and  more  modejl  fentiments  have  taken  place  in 
the  chriftian  world  ;    and  among  proteftants  particularly,  all  dif- 

*  claim    perfecution,    none    vindicate,  and   few   praclife   it.     We 

*  fliould  then   ceafe  to  reproach  each   other  with  what  was  done  by 

*  oar   ancelfors,  but  judge  of  the   prefent  character  of  fe(5ls  and 
'  churches  bv  their  pre/c7it  co7!du^  only. 

'  Now  to  determine  on  the  juftice  of  this  charge  againft  the 

'  prefent  diflenters,   particularly  thofe  in  America,  let  us  confider 

^  the  following  facts.     They  M'ent  from  England  to  eilublifli  a  new 

'  country  for  themfelves  at  their  own  cxpence,  where  they  might 

enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  in  their  ov/n  v/ay.   When 

they  had  purchafed  the   territory  of  the  natives,  they  granted 

the  lands  out  ni  townfhips,   requiring   for  it  neither  purchafe- 

money  nor  quit-rent,   but   this  condition  only  to   be  complied 

'  with  y    that    the   freeholders   fhould    fuppor^  a   gofpel-miniifer 

*  (meaning  probably  one  of  the  then  governing  fc6t^)  and  a  frcc- 
fchool  within  the  townfhip.  *  *  *  But  in  proccfs  of  time  *  *  * 
fome  turning  to  the  church  of  England,  *  *  *  objccStions  were 

'  made  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  a 
church  they  difapproved  of  and  had  forfaken.  The  civil  magif- 
trates,  however,  continued  for  a  time  to  collect  and  apply  the. 
tax,  according  to  the  original  laws  which  remained  in  force  ;  and 
they  did  it  the  more  freely,  as  thinking  it  juft  and  equitable  that 
the  holders  of  lands  fhould  pay  what  was  contracted  to  be  paid 
'  when  they  were  granted,  as  the  only  confederation  for  the  grant, 
c  *  *  ^:-  3yt  the  practice  being  clamoured  ap;a.inf{:  by  the  Epifco- 
'  palians  as  perfecution,  the  Legiflature  of  MafTachufets  Bay,  near 
'  thirty  years  fince,  paffed  an  Acf  for  their  relief;  requiring  indeed 
'  the  tax  to  be  paid  as  ufual,  but  directing  that  the  feveral  fums 
'  levied  from  members  of  the  church  of  England,  fhould  be  paid. 
'  over  to  the  minillcr  of  that  church  with  whom  fuch  m.emibers 
'  ufually  attended  divine  v.'orfhip  ;  which  miniftcr  had  poy/er  given 
'  him  to  receive,  and  on  occafion  to  recovc?'  the  fame  by  faiv.  *  *  * 

'  And  now  let  us  fee  how  this  perfecution  account  Hands  be- 
<  twecn  the  parties.. 

«'  In 
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*^  In  Nfxu  England^  vhere  the  le- 
**  prtative  bodies  are  almoft  to  a  man 
*«  dilVcnteis  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
"  land, 

"  I.  There  is  no  teft  to  prevent 
^*  churchmen  holding  offices. 

*^  z.  The  fons  of  churchmen  have 
•*  the  full  benefit  of  the  univeditics. 

**  3.  The  taxes  for  fupport  of  pub- 
«'liG  worfhip,  when  paid  by  church- 
<*  men,  are  given  to  the  epilcopal  mi- 
«»  niller. 


In  Oil  England. 


1  DilTenters  are  excluded  from  aU 
ofricLsof  profit  and  honour. 

2.Tlie  benefits  of  education  In  the 
univerfities  are  appiopriated  to  the  fons 
of  churchmen. 

3.  The  clergy  of  the  diiTenters  re- 
ceive none  of  the  tythes  paid  by  their 
people,  who  m.ull  he  at  the  additional 
chari^e  ofmaintaining  their  own  feparate 
worihip." 


The  Northern  States,  it  muft  be  added,  are  very  rigid  j  but  in 
what?  not  in  enforcing  belief,  or  contribution,  or  lubmiffion  to 
any  eftablifhed  (tck ;  but  in  carrying  into  ilrid  execution  all  laws 
for  due  obfervance  of  the  fabbath,  and  againft  profane  fwearing,  &c. 
which  as  every  juftice  of  peace  knows,  make  part  of  the  laws  of 
this  country,  though  certainly  very  little  enforced.  Thefc  meafures 
do  not  go  to  prohibit  this  or  the  other  feci  ^  but  rather  to  fecond 
the  endeavours  of  its  miniflers  for  the  propagation  of  each.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  in  the  lat^  Declaration  of  Rights  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  the  new  Maffachufcts  conftitution  :  ^  That  in 
*■  this  Itate  every  denomination  of  Chrifiians,  de.ncauino;  themfelves, 
«  peaceably  and  as  good  fubjecis  of  the  conimonwearth,   fhall  be 

*  equally  under  the  proteclion  of  the  law ;  and  no  fubordination  of 

*  one  fe(Sl  to  another  fhall  ever  be  eftablifhed  by  law.' 

Certain  it  is,  that  no  countries  under  the  fun,  fhev/  more  indul- 
gences to  variety  in  religious  opinions  than  the  United  States  of 
North  Am.ericai  and  fmce  fo  large  a  majority  of  their  citizens  are 
DiiTenters,  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  modern  difpo- 
fition  of  DiiTenters,  as  DiiTenters  is  not  intolerant. 

it  remains  therefore  for  tkie  clergy  to  decide,  as  far  as  refpedls 
tbeir  influence  and  exertions,  whether  or  not  they  will  accede  to 
the  requeft  of  the  DilTenting  Laity  upon  the  prefcnt  occafion.  By- 
acceding,  they  fee  how  little  rifque  they  run.  By  not  acceding, 
they  v/iil  have  one  difficulty  more  to  contend  with,  in  the  fituatioii 
into  v/hich  they  are  brought,  by  their  own  dechne  in  ilricl  manners 
and  official  diligence  on  the  one  lice,  and  by  the  change  of  opinion 
and  of  dirpofition  \\\  the  laity  of  all  defcriptions  and  fects  on  the 
other.  The  Diilenters  are  not  perhaps  an  im.portant  body  in  them- 
felves ;  but  as  furni(hing  a  meafure^  by  which  to  judge  of 'the  Chrif- 
tian  fpirit  o(  the  clergy,  their  cafe  may  in  the  event  produce  an 
itiipreilion  upon  the  minds  of  other i^  who  arc  not  DifTenters. — 
There  are  two  ways  of  treating  di.Tculties  of  this  fort :  the  one  is, 
cf  reiiitin^^  every  change,    v/hicli  is  in  other  words,    a   trial  of 

Jhcngth't 
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Jlrength'y  the  other  is,  of  giving  way  and  compounding  upon  fbme 
points,  that  the  call  for  ftrength  being  thus  made  lefs,  there  may 
{)c  fufHcicnt  for  fupporting  the  remaining  points.  The-  public 
opinion  is  changing  fall  on  many  fubjedts ;  and  fhall  the  clergy  wait 
till  things  accumulate,  or  redrcfs  fo  much,  as  to  make  people 
contented  under  what  remains  j  (hall  they  open  fluices  to  carry  off  a 
part  of  the  approaching  tide,  or  oppofe  the  dam  of  ancient  preju- 
dices to  ftem  the  whole  \  -The  o^ueftion  refpeds  themfelves,  more 
than  the  difienters  or  the  public  ;  for  who  have  moft  at  ftake  ?-^ 
This  is  not  the  Janguage  of  infolence,  but  of  friendlhip,  good  order, 
tranquillity,  and  religion. 

The  diminution  in  number  of  the  difTenters,  fmce  they  have  been 
relieved  from  the  penal  laws,  prevents  a  pofTibility  of  mifchief  to 
the  eftablilhcd  church  from  repealing  the  teft  a£ls.  Their  body 
would  not  be  ifkcrcafcd,  and  th^e  churchmen  would  ftill  form  a  molt 
prodigious  majority;  they  would  ftill  far  out-number  all  the  fe61:s 
of  nonconformifts  put  together.  That  majorit)',  which  gave  the 
church  of  England  her  exii^ence  as  an  eftablifhed  church,  and  ftill 
fupports  her,  is,not  likely  to  be  diminifhed  by  her  {hewing  regard  to 
the  rights  of  others  \  efpecially  as  it  will  reinove  one  principal  ob- 
jedlion  of  the  diiTcnter^:,  namely,  that  fhe  is  not  enough  tolerant.— 
But  ihould  the  eflablilhment  become  the  minority,  compared  widi 
the  zvhole  body  of  diflenters,  (which  becomes  daily  lefs  likely  to 
happen,)  they  could  never  unite  their  difcordant  interefts  in  an 
attack  upon  it;  but  would  prefer  the  enjoyment  of  their  prefent 
portion  of  libert/-,  to  tne  char^ce  of  being  more  at  eafe  under  each 
other. 

The  repeal  of  the  Teft  laws  would  not  exclude  a  fmgle  church- 
man, or  put  the  difTenters  in  pofTeftion  of  any  one  public  office,  but 
would  only  render  them  eligible  to  fuch  as  might  be  offered. 

If  queftions  of  late  h^ve  been  agitated  concerning  tythes,  has  it 
not  been  by  the  landed  intereft?  or  if  concerning  eccleliaftical 
courts  or  powers,  has  it  not  been  in  the  legillature  only?  Have  not 
the  diffenters  been  lilent  as  a  body,  except  when  attacked,  or  as 
mere  controverfial  writers  on  points  of  docSlrine,  aii^  not  of  power 
or  poffeff^ons?— And  on  the  other  hand,  have  they  not  fought  the 
general  caufe  of  religion  againft  deifts  and  atheifts,  and,  by  the  con- 
feilion  of  many  dignitaries  in  the  church,  (who  have  made  the 
circumftance  matter  of  reproach  to  their  own  inferior  clergy)  have 
they  have  not  done  it  with  great  zeal  and  effe6f,  and  has  not  this 
ultimately  ftrengthened  the  eftablifhment? — In  fhort,  they  have 
founded  their  chief  comfort  In  tranquillity;  and  manlfefted  every 
mark  of  fatisfacSlion  in  the  civil  and  religious  conftitution  of  their 
country,  their  own  hardlhips  excepted  ? —Their  minifters  have 
made  no  ill  ufe  of  the  enlarged  tokra,tiofi  lately  granted  j  nor  will 
"  '  '  their 
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their  laymen  of  that  now  fought  for.  The  church  may  ther.eror<? 
reft  aiTured,  that  the  dillenters  arc  never  likclv  to  attack  their 
rights,  unlefs  it  Ihould  be  indifpcnfabk-  for  the  reftoration  of  their 
own  ;  and  that  the  moft  effecliial  way  of  difarming  them  as  foes  i& 
by  making  them  friends. 

That  nation  is  the  moft  ftrong  (cati7-is.  paribus)  where  the- 
people  are  moft  united j  and  that  is  the  moft  weak  where  intcftine 
divifions  rage  with  greateft  violence.  Of  couufe  the  relative 
ftrength  of  this  ifland  is  infinitely  greater  than  befoi?e  the  union ; 
for  by  that  great  event  every  caute  of  difpute  between  the  tv/Q 
fifter  kingdom.s  was  removed,  and  both  were  united  in  one  coramon 
intercft,  inftead  of  weakening  each  other  by  perpetual  jealoufies 
and  broils.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  executive  povrer  has  of  late 
acquired  a  vaft  acceilion  of  ftrcngth.  The  tv.'o  hrft  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Hanover  were  called  upon,  almoft  without  rcfpite,  ta 
punlfti  plots,  to  quiet  rebelHons,  and  to  repel  open  attacks  upon 
the  crown.  But  how  widely  difterent  the  ffrcfent  reign !  His 
Majefty  has  for  thirty  years  fwayed  the  Britifh  fceptre  in,  per- 
fe<Sl  peace  at  home,  at  leaft  frorh  the  factions  which  before  were 
wont  to  agitate  the  empire ;  the  claims  of  a  foreign  Pretender  to  the 
throne  are  worn  out  and  forgotten  ;  the  nonconformifts  have  been, 
daily  diminiftiing  in  numbers,  and  thofe  that  are  left  have,  by  lenity 
and  kindnefs,  been  much  conciliated  to  the  national  church.  So 
that  his  Majefty  prefides  over  a  people  more  powerful  and  united 
than  any  of  his  predeceiFors  j  and  the  kingdom  enjoys  a  tranquil- 
lity which  has  not  been  known  for  centuries  in  Britain  ;  for  the 
parties  of  politician?  now  fubfifting  make  but  a  fmall  figure  in  a. 
national  view,  and  fecure,  rather  than  fhake,  both  throne  and 
conftitution.  If  the  minifters  of  the  church,  therefore,  fancy  them- 
felves  to  be  allied  to  the  ftate,  they  muft  feel  that  their  eftabliihment 
grows  more  firm,  as  the  throne  becomes  more  ftable;  and  an 
attention  to  their  own  intercft,  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  chriftianity, 
fhould  induce  them  to  ftrengthen  this  union,  and  to  render  this 
tranquillity  as  permanent  as  poftible.  Toaccompiifti  thefe  objects, 
no  means  can  be  devifed  lb  effeclual  and  fo  certain  as  the  removal 
of  cA'ery  caufe  of  uneafmefs  on  account  of  religious  matters,  more 
dpecially  v.  hen  it  will  be  followed  with  no  danger  to  the  ftate  or 
their  own  religion. 

It  will  be  a  little  fingular,  that  when  deifm  increafc^-j  wiien  taxes- 
grow  burthenfome,  when  the  prefs  is  open,  when  a  liberal  fpirit  is 
rifmg  by  a  fort  of  common  confcnt  in  the  public,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  every  nation  in  Europe,  that  the  clergy  of  this  country, 
who  have  fuch  large  civil  privileges  at  ftakc,  bcfides  their  cccle- 
llaftical  ones,  together  with  immcnfe  revenues,  (not  collecSted  in  a 
mode  to  give  perfect  content,  nor  yet  dift.ributed  among  their  owa 

members 
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tn^mbers  in  a  way  to  give  a  due  fubfiftence  or  fatisfacf^lon  to  all ;) 
it  will  be  fingular,  if,  under  fuch  peculiar  circumftanccs,  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  ibould  oppofe  the  courfe  of  policy  and  juftice 
in  favour  of  the  diflenter^,  who  have  To  many  pleas  in  their  favour  •, 
io  little  terror  to  infpire,  when  duly  treated  ;  and  whofe  caufc  will 
plead  eloquently  for  them  in  the  prefent  age,  were  they  themfelves 
to  remain  filent,  which  yet  cannot  be  expected.  Thofe  are  wife 
who  have  preventive  wifdom ;  and,  taking  into  confideration  the 
circumftances  jull:  ftatcd  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  little  to  be 
gained  by  an  obflinate  refinance  to  reform  in  favour  of  fo  fmall  a 
body  of  perfons,  whofc  cafe  can  be  drawn  into  no  precedent  if 
relieved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  which  fide  preventive  wifdom 
lies. — It  is  not  a  feleftion  of  a  few  characters,  and  a  few  writers, 
from  among  the  whole  body  of  diflentcrs,  that  can  juftify  any  harfh 
concliifion  as  to  the  whole  of  them,  and  much  lefs  any  harih  mea- 
fure.  They  are  to  be  judged  of  generally,  for  a  courfe  of  time^ 
and  with  the  eves  of  a  ftatefman  ;  and  the  more  efpecially,  as  ^ 
refufal  of  their  requefts  will  produce  no  change  in  the  individuals' 
complained  of,  who,  if  they  offend  at  all,  rnuft  be  acknowledged 
to  offend  even  under  the  prefent  fyfbem  of  feverity  and  ill-will. 

With  one  obfervation  more,  addrefled  to  thofe  who  retain  the 
notion  that  the  bare  exiifence  of  nonconformity  is  an  evil  to  a  ftate, 
I  fhall  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument.  — I  will  not  pay  thefe 
perfons  fo  ill  a  compliment,  as  to  fuppofe,  that  a  little  refle61:ioii 
would  not  cure  them  of  this  prepoffeflion.  The  religious,  as  well 
as  political  fyftem,  benefits  by  a  little  variety  of  opinion,  and  byau 
oppofition  of  characters  ;  and  the  many  able  defences  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  and  the  many  excellent  moral  writings  pro- 
ceeding from  the  diffenters,  are  a  proof  that  they  have  offered  a 
pofitive  advantage  to  the  church,  by  confirming  that  grand  bajis  on 
which  it  is  ultimately  built.  Their  writings  alfo  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  clergy,  helped  to  liberalize  the  church  itfelf  j 
v/hich,  if  there  had  been  no  fedts  exifting,  v.'ouid  probably  have 
retained  many  of  thofe  abfurd  tenets  which  prevailed  a  century  ago. 
The  greater  Itridtnefs  of  education  among  the  more  rigid  fedlaries, 
is  another  advantage  arifuig  from  Nonconform.ity,  and  hence  chiefly 
manufaChircs  and  commerce  have  been  found  to  profper  fo  much  in 
the  hands  of  feccarieb^,  where  they  have  not  been  too  fevcrely  treated; 
and  hence  likewife  their  riches,  and,  as  a  confequence  of  their  riches 
and  fohened  manners,  their  frequent  reunion,  in  a  few  generations, 

with  the  eibiblixliment  of  the  country  where  they  are  found. But 

fjch  is  the  propcnfity  of  mankind  to  variety  of  opinions,  that  were 
there  no  fects  now  among  us,  they  would  foon  ftart  up  out  of  the 
church  idej/,  of  which  certain  refpectable  favourers  of  Socinianifm 

have 
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katre  furnlCicd  a  fignal  example  ;  and  perfeciitlon  is  not  only  a  bad 
meai'ure  in  itfelf  for  preventing  it,  but  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
ufe  it*. 

It  has  been  found  in  all  countries,  and  been  felt  by  none 
more  forcibly  than  England,  that  lenient  meafures  are  beft  cal- 
culated to  dimiiiifh  the  number  of  Nonconformifts.  It  is  an 
approved  maxim  in  religious  politics,  that  by  taking  away  the 
diftinflions  which  feparate  them  from  the  eflabli/hment,  they 
are  moft  likely  to  be  joined  to  it.  They  are  united  as  a  body^ 
only  under  perfecution  ;  and  the  inftant  they  are  fuffered  to 
form  one  mafs  indifcriminately  with  the  reft  of  the  People,  they 
ceafe  to  be  formidable.  Deprive  them  of  that  zeal  which  leads 
martyrs  to  the  ftake,  and  they  lofe  the  power  to  refift  tempta- 
tion. The  proud  and  haughty  fpirit  which  bears  undaunted  the 
mfli(5tion  of  corporal  puniihment,  or  of  death  itfelf,  fubmits 
quietly  to  the  fuggeftions  of  intereft,  and  the  allurements  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  mod  grievous  oppreifions  under  which 
the  Dillenters  now  labour,  is  their  exclufion  from  offices;  and 
this  mark  of  reproach  is  the  chief  circumftance,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  them  from  their  fellow  citizens.  Rapid  as  we  know 
the  decreafe  of  numbers  among  them  to  have  been  fmce  the 
Revolution,  fome  even  of  their  own  body  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  if  they  had  been  reftored  at  that  period  to  all  their  civil 
rights,  it  ipuft   have  been  much  greater  j  and  fuch  have  dreaded 

•'Religious  freedom  (which  is  an  eflential  afTiftant  to  trade)  appears  daily  gaining 
'ftrength  and  popularity;   its  chief"  obitacles  lying  in  the  bigotry  or  habitual  bad  poU- 

*  tics  of  eltabliftied  clersymeft,  and  in  the  complaifance  of  timid  or  Tubtle  Aatefmen  in 

*  their  favour.    In  return  for  the  contributions  made  by  men  of  other  religious  perfua- 

*  iionsto  their  permanent  fupport,  ttie  ettablirtitd  c  ersry  in  general,  throughout  Eu- 

*  rope,  have   net  only  encouraged   tl.e   exclufion  of  fuch  perfons  from  civil  offices, 

*  (shough  thefe  perfons  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  civil  ciTices  alfo)  but  they  have  ufu. 

<  ally  in  thefirrt  inltance  pleaded  even  againA  indulging  rliem  in  t!ie  privilege  of  cuhi- 

<  vating  their  religion  in  private. — Ihecleigy  beyoiid  allmen,  one  might  fuppofe,  oug.'it 

*  to  know,  that  religion  is  a  belief  .ind  not  a  form,  a  pcrfonaJ  and  not  a  ftate  ccncern  j 
*and  that  though  the  rtate  may  derive  benefits  from  its  prevalence,  it  ought  never  to 

*  prefcribe  the  particular  modes  of  it.    But  fince  experience  has  fhewn  that  hone  have 

*  been  more  ready  than  the  clergy  to  interfere  in  the  private  concerns  of  ether  men  v/ith 
'  their  Creator,   and  that  no  aflbciated  bcdy  of  men  is  fo  flow  in  reforming  its  errors  a? 

*  their  own:  it  is  time  that  the  civil  power  (hould  interfere  and  decifively  aboli(h  eveiy 

*  thing  favoring  of  religious  perfecution  ;  confining  the  power  of  the  clergy  to  thedifci- 
«  pline  of  their  own  followers  fubjcft  to  their  own  corfent  — As  to  the  fedlaries  of  modern 

*  Europe,  1  conceive  that  fa£Vs  and  authoVities  prove  it  to  be  very  beneficial  to  a  country,- 
« that  apart  of  its  inhabitants  (houid  be  of  this  defcription  ;  or  at  leafl:  if  feiflaries  have  no 


«  cially  where  they  pofTcfe  wealth,~ikill,  or  extenfive  commerchl  conne£tion».    1  he  re* 
<  ligious  forbearance  that  daily  and  mutually  increafes  among  men  of  all  ptrfuafKns^ 

*  conftantlyleflens  the  probability  of  ferious  difputesarifing  from  different  religions  being 
«  profeifed  in  -the  fame  neighbourhood  j  cfpecially  where  the  ftate  applies  a  due  autho-' 

•  rity  in  fupport  of  the  general  peace, 


( 
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the  removal  of  the  Sacramental  TefV,  as  the  mofl:  fatal  clrcum- 
ftance  that  could  happen  to  their  intereft. — If  this  argument 
is  not  fufficient  to  prove,  that  the  DifTentcrs  will  be  gradually^ 
extinguifhtd  by  the  grant  of  their  wifhes  (an  event  which  a 
flatefman,  and  the  wifer  clergy,  would  have  to  view  with  fome 
regret)  ;  ftill  it  will  be  fufficicnt  to  prove,  that  no  nciu  dangers 
to  the  IKite,  or  church,  are  to  be  expect  d  to  refult  in  confe* 
quence  of  its  increafing  their  numbers,  their  Vv'ant  of  tra6tabi- 
lity,  or  the'r  p)wer. 

The  experience  of  ancient  and  modern  time^  has  taught 
us  that  the  prelat<:s  of  the  church  have  a  commanding  in- 
fluence ;  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  upon  feveral  occa- 
fions,  and  in  different  reigns,  they  have  prevented  the  fa- 
vourable difpofitions  of  thofe  in  power  from  operating  to  the 
relief  of  Proteftant  DilTenters.  7  he  maxims  of  perfecution 
formerly  taught  by  the  church  of  England,  have  been  difa- 
vov/ed  by  mofl:  of  its  prefent  teachers,  as  individuals  They 
•would  be  afhamed  to  have  it  believed,  that  every  modern 
archbifhop  is  a  Lau^^  and  every  Homily  full  of  ftandard 
truth.  But  the  tenets  of  the  church  it felf  remain  the  fame, 
and  would  authorize  the  perfecution  of  Nonconformiils  to  the 
utmoft  extremity.  Reftore  the  /)<7^/(fr  of  burning  heretics  (which 
■was  not  taken  away  till  the  end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign) 
and  in  perfect  confiftency  with  ihe  principals  of  this  Protef- 
tant  church,  its  Courts  may  even  now  confer  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  *.  The  ftate  has  ietra6led  in  open  day  many 
of  the  errors  of  its  conduit  towards  feftaries  ;  but  tha 
church  has  not  in  a  body  difavowed  a  fnigle  one.  Thus 
modern  prelates,  as  fuch,  appear  in  fupport  of  tenets  which, 
as  individuals,  they  utterly  difclaim. — But  why  do  they  fub- 
mit  to  this  degradation  of  the  epifcopal  chara6ler  ? — becaufe 
of  the  danger  of  innovation.  A  prey  to  imaginary  fear?, 
they  dare  not  give  up  the  pcifecuting  doctrines  of  their 
church,  even  though  they  openly  difapprove  them.  The  bi- 
fhops    therefore,    thus    interefled    in     fupporting    clerical    ufurpa- 

*  In  the  provincial  fynod  of  the  provinc?  cf  Canterbur>',  Wil'iam  Sawtre  was  con- 
vidled  of  being  a  re iapfeci  heretic,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Htn'yth_e_i;ourth, 
and  the  king'in  parliament  iflued  a  writ  to  commit  him  to  the  flames.  '^  h's  ^as  a 
roundabout  vv'ay  of  doing  the  bufmefs,  and  therefore,  in  the  fame  year,  the  .'relates 
and  Clergy  petitioned  parliament,  that  wherever  the  clioceDr  or  his  comm'flaries  fhould 
'iConvi(£t  a  perfon  of  herefy,  and  he  ihould  refufe  to  abjure,  or  having  abjured  fliouldaf* 
tet  wards  rclapfe,  the  fecolar  power  mieht  be  called  in,  without  the  interference  of  pro- 
vincial fynods,  parliament,  or  king.  Their  requcft  w:s  granted,  and  their  power  to  dye 
the  earth  with  blood  was-j  exercifed  in  the  re^gn  of  Elizabeth;  an^  under  James  the 
Firfl,  Wightman  and  Legate  perifned  attheflake.  S.nce  that  time,  thedocirmes  of  the 
chorch  have  not  undergone  the  fmallefl  alteration.  The  power  of  burn  ng  hereticks  was 
taken  away  in  the  year  1676,  but  the  fpiritual  courts  may  (till  puniHi  them  ''  by  excom- 
**  municationj  deprivation,  degradation,  and  other  ecclefiaflical  cenfures  not  extending 
•»  to  d«ath." 
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tions,  are  the  lafl:  perfons  by  whom  a  miiiiftcr  fhould  be  ad- 
vifed  ill  a  queftion  concerning  toleration.  If  the  <:hange  be 
in  icfelf  good,  it  is  his  duty  to  remove  their  apprehenfions,  to 
afTure  their  minds,  and  to  purfue  his  meafures. —  Trie  bifhops 
oppafcd  the  application  for  relief  of  the  Diffenting  minifters. 
Twice  that  bill  pailed  the  Hoiife  of  Commons,  and  twice  it 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  and  at  both  times, 
all  the  hiJ})op5  who  were  prefent,  or  fent  their  proxies,  voted 
againft  it  :  but  happily  the  minifter  of  the  day  v;as  not  infedted 
by  their  unmanly  fears;  his  Majefty  gave  his  hearty  concur- 
rence to  the  application  ;  and  at  length  the  biftiops,  afhamcd 
of  terrors  which  were  confined  to  their  own  bench,  and  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  ufed  in  the  d^-bates,  cealcd  their  op-  , 
pofition. 

Under  the  adm.iniflratlons  of  Cardinals  Richlieu  and  Mazarin, 
(fays  the  fame  author)  Proteflants  in  France  held  offices  both  civil 
and  military ;  and  the  latter  intrufled  Turenne,  who  was  a  Pro- 
tellant,  with  an  army  againft  the  Prince  of  Conde,  not  only  a 
Proteftant,  but  his  relation.  Schombcrg,  Ruvigni,  and  many 
others,  were  placed  in  offices  of  high  truft  and  confcqucnce,  under 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  till  the  revocation  of  the  edicf  of  Nantz. 
But  to  come  down  to  later  times,  Marflial  Saxe  was  employed  by 
Lewis  the  XV tb  to  onpofe  a  Proteflant  army  j  and  the  court  of 
France  has,  w^ithin  thefe  few  years,  raifed  iVlr.  Necker,  a  Proteflant 
alfo,  (originally  a  private  citizen  of  Geneva)  to  the  head  of  the 
finances.  His  zeal  and  public  fpirit,  as  well  as  the  example  of 
other  Proteflants,  have  deeply  imprefled  this  truth  upon  the  minds 
of  his  fellow  fubjecfs,  that  a  Dijfenter  fro?n  the  eflablijhed  religion  of 
€1  country  may  he  a  true  friend  to  its  interejb.  The  wifdom  and 
ability  with  which  he  has  difcharged  the  truft  repofed  in  him,  have 
reflected  infinite  honour  upon  himfclf ;  and  the  principles  he  has 
foftercd  may,  at  fome  future  period,  make  Great-Britain  regret, 
.that  a  Popifh  country  fnould  difdain  to  be  fhackled  by  maxims  of 
religion  intolerant  as  her  own. — ^The  popularity  attending  moff  of 
the  above  promotions,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  kingdom  of  France 
"was  influenced  by  fome  liberality,  as  well  as  its  Princes. 

In  the  Imperial  armies,  and  in  fome  of  the  Imperial  dominions 
Proteflants  have  often  been,  raifed  to  high  offices  and  commands, 
.  and  many  are  at  this  day  in  their  hands.  'The  attention  lately  paid 
'by  the  Emperor  to  the  interefts  of  his  Protellant  fubjects,  leaves  no 
.  room  to  doubt  that  the  remaining  uiflinctions  between  them  and 
"the  Catholics  are  dying  away. 

The  Emprefsof  Rufl^ia  too  has  not  fcruplcd  to  employ  in  the 
!highefl  offices,  perfor>s  difTenting  from  the  eltablilhed  religion  of 
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her  dominions.     The  naval    power   of  Ruilia  will   be  a   lading 
memorial  of  the  fervices  of  Admiral  Greig. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  the  countries  in  Europe, 
profefling  the  Protefliant  religion,  proves,  that  a  Sacramental  Teft 
is  not  necfjjhry  for  the  fecurity  of  an  eftablifhed  church,  lor  it  is 
unknov/n  to  them  all.  And  there  is  no  example  in  hiftory,  of  any 
of  their  churches  being  in  danger,  merely  from  the  admiinon  of 
fe6laries  into  office. 


ARTICLE     XII. 


Lord  MansjielfT s  Opinion  on  Tolerai'ion^  with  a  TranJJation  of  the 
,  Pajfages  which  his  LordJJjip  referred  to  in  Pre/idem  De  Thou, 

WHEN  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Evans,  a  dilTcnter,  fined  by  the  city  of  • 
London  for  refufmg  to  ferve  the  office,  which  required  the 
taking  of  the  facramental  teft  as  its  qualification,  was  heard 
before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  Lord  Mansfield  exprefled  hlmfclf  in  the 
following  ftrain  of  eloquence  : — "What  bloodflied  and  confufion 
"  have  been  occafioned  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  firft 
"  penal  ftatutes  v/ere  enacted,  down  to  the  Revolution,  in  this  king- 
"  dom,  by  laws  made  to  force  confcience  !  There  is  nothing  cer- 
"  tainly  more  unreafonable,  more  inconfiftent  with  the  rights  of 
"  human  nature,  more  contrary  to  the  fpirit  and  precepts  of  the  • 
"  Chriftian  religion,  more  iniquitous  and  unjuft,  more  impolitic  ; 
"  than  perfecution.  It  is  againft  natural  religion,  revealcd'religion, 
"  and  found  policy,." 

"  Sad  experience,  and  a  large  mind,  taught  that  great  m.an,  the 
*'  Prefident  de  Thou,  this  do6trine : — Let.  any  man  read  the  many 
"  admirable  things,  which,  though  a  papift,  he  hath  dared  to  ad-. 
"  vance  upon  the  fubje(St,  in  the  dedication  of  his  hiftory  to  Henry 
"  IV.  of  France,,  (which  I  never  read  without  rapture)  and  he  will 
"  be  fully  convinced,  not  only  hov/  cruel,  but  hov/  impolitic  it  is  ■ 
"  to  perfecute  for  religious  opinions.     I  am  forry  that  of  late  his 
"  countrymen  have  begun  to  opea  their  eyes,  fee  their  error,  and 
"  adopt  his  fentiments  :  I   ftiould  not  have  broke  my  heait,  (L 
"  hope  I  may  fay  fo  without  breach  of  Chriftian  charity)  if  France 
"  had  continued  to  chcrifli  the  Jefuits,  and  to  perfecute  the  Hu- 
"  guenots*.     There  was  no  occafion  for  this  end  to  revoke  the 

*  Lor-d  Mansfield  then  fpoke  of  France  as  an  arbitrary  monarchy,  which  in 
propoition  to  its  power  thieatcnc;d  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

;  L  2  «  cdia 
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«  edi<Sl  of  Nantes  ;  the  Jefuits  needed  only  to  have  advifcd  a  plan 
*'  fimilar  to  what  is  contended  for  in  the  prefent  cafe:  Make  a  law 
*'  to  render  them  incapable  of  offices  ;  make  another  to  punifh 
^'  them  (for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  defendant  in  the 
*'  caufe  before  your  Lordihips  is  profecutcable  for  taking  the  office 
"  upon  him):  if  they  accept,  punilh,  if  they  refufe,  punifii :  if 
^'  they  fay  ye?,  punifh,  if  they  fay  no,  punifh.  My  Lords,  this  is 
"  a  moft  exquifite  dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  efcaping  ;  it  is 
*'  a  trap  a  man  cannot  get  out  of  j  it  is  as  bad  perfecution  as  that 
"  of  Procrulles  :  if  they  are  too  fhort  ftretch  them  j  if  they  are 
''  too  long,  lop  them.  Small  would  have  been  their  confolation  to 
^'  have  been  gravely  told,  the  ediil:  of  Nantes  is  kept  inviolable, 
*'  you  have  the  full  benefit  of  that  Act  of  Toleration ;  you  may 
•'  take  the  Sacrament  in  your  own  way  with  impunity  ^  you  are 
*'  not  compelled  to  go  to  mafs.  Was  this  cafe  but  told  in  the  city 
^'  of  London  as  a  proceeding  in  France,  how  would  they  exclaim 
"  againil  the  jefuitical  diil:inction !  And  yet  in  truth  it  comes  from 
"  them.felves  :  The  Jefuits  never  thought  of  it :  when  they  meant 
*'  to  perfecute,  their  ASt  of  Toleration,  the  edi6t  of  Nantes,  was 
"  repealed." — Appendix  to  Furneaux's  Letters  to  Judge  Black- 
ilone, 

7'ranJIatton  of  the  Parages  in  Ds  TJwu's  Addrejs  to  Henry  the  IFth. 
of  France^  alluded  to  by  Lord  Mansjield, 

Experience  fufHciently  teaches  us  that  the  fword,  the  faggot, 
exile  and  profcriptions,  are  better  calculated  to  irritate  than  to  heal 
a-difeafe,  which,  having  its  fource  in  the  mind,  cannot  be  relieved 
by  remedies  that  a6f:  only  on  the  body.  The  moil  efficacious  means 
are  found  do6lrine  and  repeated  inflru6lions,  which  make  a  ready 
impreffion  when  inculcated  with  mildnefs.  Every  thing  elfe  bows 
to  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  magiftrates  and  the  prince  j  but 
religion  alone  is  not  to  be  commanded. 

What  the  Stoics  have  fo  vauntingly  afcribcd  to  their  philofophy, 
religion  has  a  higher  claim  to.  Torments  appear  trivial  to  thofe 
who  are  animated  by  religious  zeal:  the  firmnefs  with  which  it 
infpires  thera,  deadens  the  fentiment  of  pain  ;  nothing  they  are 
obliged  to  fufFer  for  its  fake,  however  aggravated,  occafions  them 
iVirprize  ;  the  knowledge  of  their  own  flreiigth  enables  them  to  bear 
every  thing,  while  they  are  perfuaded  that  the  grace  of  God  fup- 
ports  them.  Though  the  executioner  appear  before  them,  and 
exhibit  to  their  view  the  fword  and  the  flake,  their  minds  are  un- 
daunted ;  and  regardlefs  of  the  fufFerings  that  are  preparing  for 
them,  they  are  attentive  folely  to  their  duty :  all  their  happinefs  is 
in  theiTifelves,  and  external  objects  mak;;  upon  them  but  a  feeble 
impreflxun.  If 
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If  Epicurus,  whofe  fyftem  has  been  fo  much  decried  by  other 
philofophers,  has  faid  of  the  fage,  that  if  he  were  ihut  up  in  the 
brazen  bull  of  Phalaris,  he  would  not  fail  to  declare  :  "  this  fire 
"  afFe6t-s  me  not,  it  is  not  I  that  burn :"  do  we  imagine  that  l^(s 
courage  was  confpicuous  in  thofe  who  by  various  torments  were 
put  to  death  a  century  ago,  or  that  lefs  will  be  difplayed  by  future 
martyrs,  if  perfecution  be  continued  ?  What  was  faid  and  done  by 
one  of  them,  when  he  was  faftened  to  the  flake  in  order  to  be 
horned,  is  worthy  our  notice.  Being  upon  his  knees,  he  began 
to  fing  a  pfalm,  which  the  fmoke  and  the  flame  could  fcarcely  in- 
terrupt ',  and  as  the  executioner,  for  fear  of  terrifying  him,  lighted 
the  fire  behind,  he  turned  and  faid :  "  come  and  kindle  it  before 
"  me  ;  if  fire  cpuld  have  terrified  me,  I  fhould  not  be  here ;  it 
"  depended  on  myfelf  alone  to  avoid  it/' 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  by  torments  to  attempt  to  fupprefs  the 
ardour  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  introducing  novelties  in  religion. 
This  tends  only  to  infpire  conftancy  and  enable  them  to  exert  the 
greater  ciforts.  From  the  afhes  of  thofe  who  have  been  put  to 
death,  new  zealots  fpring  up  ;  as  their  numbers  increafe,  their 
patience  transforms  itfelf  into  rage ;  from  fuppliants  they  become 
importunate  and  confident  claimants,  and  if  at  firft  they  fled  from 
punifhment,  they  no  longer  hefitate  to  have  recourfe  to  arms. 

This  has  happened  during  forty  years  in  France,  and  fince  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Every  thing  there  is  at  length  reduced  to 
fuch  extremities,  that  the  hope  would  be  futile  of  flopping  the 
progrefs  of  the  evil  by  the  facrifice  of  a  few  vi(5lims,  which  in  the 
commencement  might  have  fucceeded.  Now  that  it  is  difFufed 
through  whole  nations  and  people,  compofing  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  fword  of  the  magiflrate  can  no  longer  be  employed  ; 
the  fword  of  the  word  of  God  ought  to  be  the  fole  weapon  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  no  longer  to  be  compelled,  fhould  be  gently  at- 
tracted by  moderate  converfations  and  amicable  difcuflions. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  Germany,  in  England,  and  in  France,  it  is  not 
polTible  to  fay  which  has  fufl'ered  moil,  public  tranquillity  or  reli- 
gion. Schifm  arofe  and-  obtained  ftrength  from  the  indolence 
and  negligence  of  thofe,  who  might  and  ought  to  have  found  a 
remedy  for  it. 

I  would  not  be  underflood  by  this,  as  wifhing  to  revive  a  quef- 
tion  which  has  been  fo  often  difcufTed  :  whether  heretics  ought  to 
be  punifhed  with  death  ?  This  would  neither  be  fuited  to  the  times 
nor  to  my  profefTion.  My  defign  is  to  fhow  that  thofe  princes  have 
a(5ted  with  prudence  and  agreeably  to  the  maxims  of  the  primitive 
church,  who  have  terminated  religious  v/ars  by  mildnefs  rather  than 
by  force  of  arms,  though  upon  difadvantageous  conditions. 

The  proteflants  who  diminifhed  both  in  number  and  credit  In 
tunes  ef  peace,  have  always  incxeaibd  when  we  were  divided  and 
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at  war.  Thofc  who  govern  the  ftate  therefore  have  committed  a 
fatal  error,  whenever  inftigated  by  ambition,  by  an  inclifcreet  zeal 
or  the  defire  of  rendering  themfelves  necefiary  during  a  ftate  of 
troubles,  they  have  lighted  up  a  cruel  war  ;  a  war  that  has  fo  fre- 
quently been  terminated  and  revived  again  under  aufpices  ruinous 
to  the  country,  and  highly  detrimental  to  religion. 

But  why  fhould  we  reafon  upon  the  fubje6l  ?  the  thing  fpeaks  for 
itfelf.  The  proteftants,  in  confequence  of  the  troubles  in  which  wc 
were  involved,  having  taken  many  of  our  towns,  v/hich  were  given 
back  by  a  peace  in  1563,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  tranquility 
fhould  fuddenly  be  refbored  ?  How  fvveet  was  this  calm,  which 
lafted  four  years,  to  the  virtuous  mind,  and  how  falurary  at  the  fame 
time  to  religion  which  was  fecured  from  danger  by  the  laws  !  But  by 
a  proceeding  inimical  to  our  happincfs,  we  became  tired  of  the  pub- 
lic fafety  which  the  law  had  eftablifhed,  and  fpurning  at  the  coun- 
cils of  peace,  we  engaged  in  a  new  war,  equally  fatal  both  to  its 
authors  and  the  people. 

Francois  Baudouin  d'Arras  wrote  a  treatife  in  French,  which, 
proved  by  folid  argument  that  religious  difR-Tences  might  more 
eafily  be  appcafed  by  amicable  difcufuon  and  leaving  to  each  party 
the  enjoyment  of  its  right,  than  by  violence  and  force  of  arms; 
that  if  compulfory  means  v/ere  continued,  he  forefaw  that  the 
proteftants  whofe  ftrength  at  prefent  was  inconfiderable,  and  wha 
were  befides  divided  among  themfelves,  would  reunite,  and  that  at 
laft  difputes  about  words,  would  lead  to  arms  and  a  revolt. 

You  have  revoked  all  the  edi6ts  which  your  royal  predcceflbr^ 
contrary  to  his  inclinations,  publifhed  againft  the  proteftants  and 
againft  yourfelf.  After  a  glorious  peace,  boih  v/ith  your  own  fub- 
jects  and  with  foreign  nations,  you  have  by  a  third  edi£l-,  confirmed 
the  edicSls  already  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  proteftants  ;  you  have 
fecured  to  them  their  habitations,  their  property,  and  their  honour;, 
you  have  even  advanced  fome  of  them  to  the  firft  dignities  of  the 
■ftate,  wiih  the  hope  that,  hatred  and  animofity  fubfiding,  the  una- 
nimity prefcribed  by  your  edicts  would  more  fptedily  take  place, 
that  the  minds  of  the  public  v/ould  regain  their  former  ferenity,  and 
that  the  cloud  of  their  paffions  being  difpelled,  they  would  be  more 
capable  of  chufmg  what  v/as  beft  in  religion  j  1  mean,  what  would 
be  found  moft  conformable  to  antiquity. 

As  thefe  confiderations.  Sire,  as  well  as  my  own  experience  and 
your  Majefty's  example,  have  convinced  me  that  I  ought  to  con- 
tribute every  thing  in  my  power  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  I  have 
endeavoured  not  to  fpeak  ill  of  any  perfon.  1  have  mentioned  the 
Proteifants  with  efteem,  particularly  fuch  as  have  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  dif- 
fembled  the  defcds  of  thofe  of  our  own  party,  perfuaded,  as  many 
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very  virtuous  men  are,  that  we  deceive  ourfJves  if  we  imagine  that 
our  own  vices  and  fcandals  do  not  contribute  more  than  the  malice 
and  artifice  of  fevStaries,  to  the  extending  and  itren^thening  the 
many  and  various  herefies  which  at  prefent  difturb  the  world. 

1  conceive  that  the  true  way  of  remedying  both  the  immoralities 
of  the  cppoiite  party,  as  v/ell  a<^  our  own  vices,  is  to  baniih  from  the 
ftate  every  fpecies  of  bafe  traffic  ;  to  recompcnce  merit ;  to  chufe 
for  the  guides  of  the  church,  men  of  learning  and  piety,  of  an 
exemplary  life,  and  a  prudence  i>nd  moderation  that  has  bttn  put 
to  the  proof;  to  rai/e  to  the  firft  honours  of  the  ftate,  not 
worthlefs  perfons.who  have  no  other  chim  than  favour  or  wealth, 
but  thofe  who  have  rendered  ihemfelves  refpedable  by  an  eftablilbed 
integrity,  by  a  folid  piety,  by  a  true  difmtereftednefs,  in  a  word,  by 
the  fole  recommendation  of  their  virtue.  Upon  no  other  plan  can 
peace  be  rendered  durable.  Nations  mufl:  unavoidably  fall  to  ruin, 
if  in  the  dilfribution  of  ofHces  the  fovereigns  cannot  diftinguifh  the 
hontft  from  the  depraved  ;  and  if,  according  to  the  ancient  proverb, 
"  they  let  the  hornets  devour  what  belongs  to  the  bees.*' 

Viccs  obferve  no  meafurc  and  keep  within  no  bounds.  Their 
progrefs  is  like  that  of  bodies  which  roll  down  a  precipice  ;  nothing 
can  flop  ihem  but  their  own  deftru6lion.  But  virtue  (as  bimonides 
exprelies  it)  lefembles  a  cube  j  it  refifts,  by  the  firmnefs  of  its  bafe, 
all  the  revolutions  of  the  world  and  of  fortune.  As  it  accom- 
modates itfelf  to  different  flates  of  life,  it  keeps  the  mind  of  man  in 
a  ftate  of  liberty  that  nothing  can  deftroy  ;  it  is  fatisfied  with  itfelf, 
and  felf-fufiicient  to  every  thing.  Since  then  it  is  of  fo  great  utility, 
the  flate  that  properly  elteems  it,  and  bcflows  upon  it  the  honours 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  will  be  abl.:,  without  increafmg  the  public 
treafury,  and  even  by  relieving  the  burthens  of  the  people,  to  confer 
liberalities  on  its  meritorious  citizens  *, 


ARTICLE     XIII. 

ExtraHs  fro?}i  the  Sixtieth  and  Sixty- fifth  of  the  P  erf  an  Letters  of 

Montcfquieu, 

THOU  afkefl  me  if  there  are  any  jews  in  France  ?  Know, 
that  throughout  the  world  v/herever  there  is  money,  there 
are  jews.  Thou  inquireft  what  they  do  here  ?  The  very  fame 
they  do  m  Perfia  :  nothing  more  refembles  a  jew  in  Afia,  than  a 
jew  in  Europe.  They  fliow  among  the  chriflians,  as  among  us, 
an  invincible  obflinacy  for  their  religion,  which  they  carry  to  the 

*  Both  Prtfident  de  Thou  and  Mr.  Turgot  have  been  Very  fuccefsfyl  in  exhibiting 
paffagsi  in,  favour  of  reJigious  liberty, 
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fieight  of  fblly.  The  religion  of  the  jrw'S  «  art  old  trunk  which 
hath  produced  two  branches,  which  have  covered  all  the  earth,  I 
mean  chriftianity  and  mahometanifm  :  or  rather,  it  is  a  motheir^ 
who  hath  brought  forth  two  daughters,  who  have  covered  her  with 
a  thoufand  wounds  ;  for,  with  refpect  to  religion,  its  neareft 
friends  are  its  greateft  enemies.  But  as  ill  as  (he  has  been  treated 
by  thefe,  fhe  doth  notceafe  to  glory  in  having  produced  them ;  fhe 
ferves  herfelf  of  both  to  encompafs  the  whole  world  ;  whilit  on  her 
own  part,  her  venerable  age  embraces  all  ages.  The  jews  confi- 
der  thcmfelves  as  the  fource  of  all  holinefs,  and  the  origin  of  all 
religion :  they,  on  the  other  hand,  look  upon  us  as  hereticks  who 
have  chfcinged  the  law,  or  rather  as  rebellious  jews.  If  the  change 
had  been  gradually  effected,  they  think  they  might  have  been  ea- 
fily  feduced  j  but  as  it  was  fuddenly  changed  and  in  a  violent 
manner,  as  they  can  point  out  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  birth  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  they  are  offended  at  finding  us  reckoning 
our  religion  by  ages,  and  therefore  adhere  firmly  to  a  religion,  not 
preceded  in  antiquity  by  even  the  w^orld  itfelf.  They  never  en- 
joyed in  Europe  a  calm  equal  to  the  prefent.  Chriftians  begin  to 
lay  afide  that  intolerating  fpirit  which  formerly  influenced  them. 
Spain  hath  experienced  the  bad  confequence  of  having  expelled  the 
jews,  and  France  of  having  worried  the  chriftians,  v/hofe  faith  dif- 
fered a  little  from  that  of  the  prince.  They  are  nowfenfible  that  a 
xeal  for  the  progrefs  of  religion  is  different  from  that  attachment 
which  ought  to  be  preferved  towards  her.  It  is  to  bewiflied  that 
our  muflulmans  would  think  as  rationally  upon  this  fubject  as  the 
Chriftians,  that  we  might,  in  good  earneft,  make  peace  between 
Hali  and  Abubeker,  and  leave  to  God  the  cate  of  deciding  the 
pretenfions  of  thefe  holy  prophets. 

Thou  knoweft  Mirza,  that  fome  of  the  minifters  of  Cha  Soli- 
man,  had  formed  a  defign  to  oblige  all  the  Armenians  in  Perfia  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  or  to  embrace  iMahometanifm,  from  a  conceit 
that  our  empire  would  be  alwav  s  defiled  as  long  as  fhe  protected 
thefe  infidels  in  her  bofom.  This  had  finifhed  the  Perfiaii  greatnefs, 
if,  on  this  occafion  blind  devotion  had  been  liftened  to.  It  is 
unknown  how  this  affair  failed.  Neither  thofe  who  made  the 
propofal,  nor  thofe  who  reje6led  it  were  fenfible  of  the  confequences : 
chance  did  the  office  of  reafon  and  policy,  and  laved  the  empire 
from  a  greater  danger  than  it  would  have  gone  through  from  the 
lofs  of  a  battle,  and  of  two  cities.  By  banifhing  the  Armenians, 
it  is  fuppofed;,  they  would  have  rooted  out,  at  once,  all  the  traders, 
and  very  near  all  the  artificers  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  certain  that 
the  great  Cha  Abbas,  would  rather  have  cut  off  both  his  arms, 
than  have  figned  fuch  an  order  3  and  he  would  have  been  of  opi- 
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hion>  that  hy  thus  fending  to  the  MoguU  and  the  other  kings  of 
the  Indies,  the  mofl  induftrieus  of  his  fubjeds,  he  had  given  ihem 
■  half  his  dominions.  1  he  perfecution  which  oar  illahomctan  zealots 
exei-cifed  agaiiift  the  Guebres,  obliged  them  to  reii^ov,;  in  mukitudes 
into  the  Indies  ;  and  deprived  Perfia  of  that  people  fo  much  given 
to  tillage,  and  u^ho  alone  by  their  indullry,  w^ere  in  a  way  to  get 
the  better  of  the  fteriiity  of  our  lands.  ihere  remained  but  ond 
thing  more  for  bigotry  to  do,  that  was  to  dcftroy  indullry  ;  and 
then  the  empire  had  fallen  of  itfclf,  and  with  it,  as  a  necellliry  confe- 
qiience,  that  very  religion  it  Wanted  to  render  fo  flourilhinj;. — If  we 
Could  reafon  viithout  prejudice,  1  know  not,  Ivlirza,  but  it  may  be 
gbod  for  a  flate^  that  there  fhould  be  feveraj  religions  in  it*  It  is 
obfervable,  that  the  members  of  the  tolerated  religions  commonly 
make  themfelves  more  ufcful  to  their  country  than  thofe  of  the 
eftabiifhed  religion  ;  becaufe,  being  excluded  from  all  honours,  thcy 
can  only  render  themfelves  co;ifiderable  by  their  opulence  j  they  ard 
led  to  acquire  this  by  their  iududry,  and  to  embrace  the  mod  toil- 
fome  employments  in  the  fociety.  ijefides,  as  all  religions 
cbntain  precepts  ufcful  to  focietyj  it  is  good  that  they  fhould  be 
obferved  with  zeal.  Now  what  is  there  more  capable  of  animating 
this  zeal  than  a  multiplicity  of  reli:^ions  ?  Th^-y  are  rivals  who 
jiever  forgive  anything.  This  jealoufy  defcends  to  individuals; 
each  keeps  Upon  his  guard,  and  is  cautious  of  doing  any  thing 
that  may  dlflionour  his  party,  and  expofe  it  to  the  contempt  and 
unforgiving  cenfures  of  the  oppofite  party.  Accordingly  it  has 
always  been  obferved,  that  a  new  fe6i:  intrdduc?ed  into  a  ftace,  hath 
been  the  moll  certain  means  of  reforming  all  the  abufes  of  the  old 
one.  It  fignifies  nothing  to  fay^  that  it  ib  not  the  princess  intereft 
t6  permit  feveral  religions  in  his  kingdom.  Though  all  the  fe<Sls 
in  the  world  were  to  get  together  in  it,  it  would  not  be  any  preju- 
dice to  it ;  for  there  is  not  one  that  doth  not  enjoin  obedience, 
and  that  doth  not  preach  up  fubmiiTion. — I  acknov/lcdge  that  hiftory 
is  full  of  religious  Wars  :  but  we  muft  take  care  to  obferve^  it  was 
not  the  multiplicity  of  religions  that  produced  thefe  wars,  it  was 
the  intdefating  fpirit  which  animated  that  which  thought  fhe  had 
the  power  of  governing*  It  was  the  fpirit  of  profelytilm,  which 
the  Jews  contracffed  from  the  Egyptians,  and  which  from  them 
hath  paflcd,  like  an  epidemic  and  popular  difeafc,  to  IMahomctauS 
and  Chriftians.  It  is  in  Iliort,  the  fpirit  gf  enthufiafn  ;  the  pro* 
grefs  of  which  can  be  confidered  only  as  a  total  eclipfe  of  humlW 
r^afon.  For  indeed  if  there  vvas  nothing  of  inhumanity  in  forcing 
the  confcience  of  another,  though  there  did  not  *irife  from  it  any  of 
thofe  bad  efFeds  which  fpring  from  it  by  thoufitnds^  it  Would  be 
folly  to  adviie  it  He  v/ho  would  have  n^e  chan/c  my  religion,  oo 
doubt,  defires  mc  to  do  Coy  becaufe  he  would  not  change  his  own  if 
he  was  forced  to  it :  he  yet  thinks  it  flrange,  that  1  will  not  do  a 
thing  which  he  himfelf  would  not  do,  perhaps,  for  the  empire  of  the 
w«ria,  M  ARTIGJLS 
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ARTICLE     XIV. 

SuhJIance  of  Mr,  Keckej-'s  Opinion  refpe6itng  religious  Liberty^   takeft 
from  his  Work  on  the  Importance  of  Religious  Opinions, 

RElIgion  is  not  the  natural  origin  of  wars  and  troubles  ;  for  it 
inculcates  charity,  which  gets  the  better  of  intolerance.  In 
any  event  it  has  never  been  the  ible  agent  of  mifchief;  and  if  we 
are  to  object  to  it  on  account  of  its  wars,  what  fhall  we  fay  to 
comnierce,  which  has  been  the  fource  of  like  evils  ?  Befides,  thefe 
mifchicfs  are  now  brought  to  an  end  ;  and  fhall  we  throw  down 
the  building  the  moment  it  becomes  to  be  fettled  on  its  bafe  ? — 
After  fome  remarks  of  this  fort,  M.  Necker  proceeds  to  the  fubject 
of  intolerance.  He  computes  that  the  furface  of  the  earth  equals 
only  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  the  fuperficies  of  the 
various  globes  moving  about  the  fun,  and  that  if  every  part  of  the 
heavens  contained  only  as  many  funs  in  proportion,  as  Dr.  Herfchell 
has  actually  difcovered  in  one  part,  that  our  globe  would  only  make 
the  17,000,000,000  part  of  the  probable  planetary  furface.     '  Shall 

*  the  inhabitants  then  (fays  he)  of  this  grain  of  fand ;  fhall  2.  few 
of  our  number  pretend  that  they  alone  know  the  maimer  in  which 
we  ought  to  worfhip  the  fupreme  mafler  of  the  world  ?  Their 
habitation  is  a  point  in  the  infinity  of  fpace  ;  their  life  only  one  of 
thofe  innumerable  moments  that  compofe  eternity  ;  their   time 

*  but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  that  fucceflion  of  ages,  in  which 
'  generation  after  generation  is  lofl',  and  new  generations  difappear. 
'  And  will  they  dare  announce  to  prefeut  and  to  future  times, 
'  that  divine  vengeance  cannot  be  efcaped,  if  we  vary  in  the  leafl 
'  f  om  the  ufe  and  practice  of  their  worfhip  ?  What  idea  have  they 

*  of  the  relation  eflablifhed  between  one  God  of  the  univerfe,  and 

*  the  atoms  difperfed  in  the  vaft  empire  of  nature  ?  Let  them  raife, 
'  if  they  can,  with  their  feeble  hand?,  one  of  the  ends  of  that  veil 
'  which -covers  fo  many  myfteries  ;  let  them  cor.fidcr  a  moment, 
'  the  prodigies  that  roll  over  their  heads  ;  let  them  attempt   to  pafs 

*  that  awful  immenfitv  which  their  view  cannot  penetrate,  nor  their 
'  imagination  furround  •  and  let  them  determine  v/hcther  it  is  by 
'  their  outward  appearance,  the  noife  of  their  inftrumcnts,  the  into- 

*  nation  of  their  chants,  or  the  pomp  of  their  ceremonies,  that  this 

*  all-pov/erful  God  is  to  know  them,  and  dillinguifh  their  homa- 
'  gcs.     Is  it  by  the  fride  of  our  opinions,    that  we  iTiall  think  to 

*  reach  the  fupreme  being  ?  Is  it  not  more  temperate  and  reafonable, 

*  to  think  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  have  accefs  to  his  throne  ; 

*  and  that  the  fovcreign  mafler  of  the  univerfe  has  permitted  us  to 

*  rarfe  ourfel/cs  to  him  by  a  profound  fentiment  of  love  and  grati- 

*  tude,  the  furelt  tie  between  man  and  his  creator  ? — It  muft  be  to 
fup^^)fe  the  mind  material,  f^xys  M,  Necker,  to  lay  that  it  can  be 
acted  upoc  hyfrce*         "  A  R  T  I  C  L£^ 
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ARTICLE     XV. 

The   Speech  of  Monf,  Rabaud   de  Saint  Etienne, 
A  PROTESTANT  MINISTER, 

In  the  National  AlTembly  of  France,  on  Thurfday,  the  twenty- 
feventh  of  Auguft,  1789. 

The  Queftion  was,—"  WJ^ether  any  per/on  ought  either  to  he  tnolej^pdon  account  of 

"  his  religious  opinions,  or  debarred  from  his  adherence  /*  that  form  of  ^orOnh 

.   ^'of^nvkichhemcjiapprorjesr'  ■*         ^         j   t 

I  RISE,  as  the  delegate  of  a  nunfierous  and  refpeaabk  body  of 
conftituents.     The  bailiwick  which  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
prefent  contains  five  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants,  amongft  whonx 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  are  proteftants  ;  and  in  this  mul-. 
titude  I  have  the  pleafure  to  be  included.     They  have  inftrudled 
me  to  afi  for  an  impartial  code  \  and,  upon  this  occafion,  I  am 
confident  that  I   can  unanfwerably  eftablifli  the  juftice  and   the 
propriety  of  their  reqaeil.     The  rights  which  I  cbim,  and  in  the 
fupport  of  which  I   am  nov/  ready  to  contend,  belong  ec^ually  to 
you  and  to  ourfelves.     They  are  not  merely  the  rights   of  the 
French :  They  are  the  rights  of  all  mankind  !  He  who\ttacks  th& 
freedom   of  his   fellow- creatures   is  only    fit   to  live   in  flavery  I 
Freedom  is  a  privilege,  at  once  facred  and  inviolable-,   which  men 
bring  with  them  into  the  v/orld,  and  which  is  defigned  to  influence 
the  whole  of  their  opinions.     The  freedom  of  thought  is  para- 
mount to  all  power  whatfoever  ;    and  its  fan<5luary  is  the  heart  f — 
To  fetter  the  confcience  is  injuftice  !  to  enfjiare  or  to  rebel  againft 
it,  is  an  a6l  of  facrilege  :  hot,  to  torture  it  by  the  attempt^  to 
force  its  feelings  from  their  proprie-ty,  is  horrible  intolerance  ;  it  is 
the  moft  abandoned  violation  of  all  the  maxims  of  moralitv  and 
religion  !   Error,  far  from  being  guilty  is  truth  in  the  idea  of  the 
perfon  by  whom  it  has  been  embraced.     Where  is  the  man  wh6 
can  either  prefumc  to  affert  that  his  reafoning  and  confcquent  pro- 
cedures are  unexceptionable,  or  venture  pofitively  to  decide  ao-ainij: 
the   fuppofed  millaken  fcntiir.cnts  and  conduct  of  his  r.eighbour  ? 
A  form  of  v/orfliip  is  a  tenet  :  3.  tenet  depends  upon  opinion  :  and 
opinion  and  liberality  are   infeparable.     To  endeavour  to  compel 
one  perfon  to  receive  a  tenet  different  from  that  v/hich  may  have 
been  entertained  by  another,  is  a  dire<?(:  attack  againfi:  liberty  !   It 
is  intolerant  j  and;^  of  courlc,  unjuft ;  it  is  that  kind  of  perfecution 

whicli 
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which,  v/hilft  it  infults  a  manly  and  independent  {^yle  of  thinking, 
abets  and  cberiflies  hypocrify  ! 

The  laft  edict  which  profefles  to  be  in  favour  of  thc-.fe  who  are  not 
within  the  pule  of  the  catholic  church,  grants  to  rhem  only  fuch 
indulgences  as  it  was  htipojjthle  to  have  rcfufed.  This  i<;,  word  for 
word,  the  language  of  the  king,  who,  in  his  edi61:,  ufes  thefe  terms  j 
"  I  fpeak  of  the  right  of  legalifing  their  marriages  and  their  haptif?nSy 
"  and  of  the  permijfim  to  bury  their  dead.''  O  liumiliating  concef- 
fions  !  O  degraded  Frenchmen  !  And,  is  it  in  this  enlightened 
country,  arid  during  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  nation  remains 
divided  into  t'.vo  clafe,  one  of  which  has  lonfj;  groaned  under  pro- 
fcriptions  fliockii^g  in  the  cxtieme?  I  will  fpeak  out  at  once,  and 
tell  this  allembly,  that  the  pretended  gift  of  the  laft  \ear  was  received 
with  fliame  and  concern.  We  fcorn  to  prove  guilty  of  hypocrify  : 
at  leaft,  we  will  not  degrade  ourfelves  into  the  objects  of  your 
flifdaln ;  but,  if  it  be  our  hard  fate  ftill  to  experience  your  jealouf;^ 
and  your  perfecution,  we  will  maintain  unluUied  the  true  principle 
of  French  honour,  one  great  criteffon  of  which  is  a  contempt  for 
that  diflimulation  which  would  debafe  the  i::tention  of  the  legif- 
iature.  We  do  not  folicit  yi2i;^wr^ :  we  afic  only  for  ju/iicey  and^ 
doubtieff,  that  //;:/)r?r//^/ liberty  which  reigns  in  this  allembly  wiU 
never  fufFcr  juiVice  to  be  difpenfed  by  /)^r//j/ diftributions.  The 
protefrants  are,  all^  for  their  country ;  and,  yet,  this  country  has 
not  granted  to  them  any  benefits  :  the^j  have  no  motive  to  excite 
emulation  ;  nor  are  they  permitted  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  either 
their  civil  or  military  virtues.  It  is  not  for  toleration  that  I  plead, 
As  to  intolerance^  th3.tfavage  word,  I  hope  that  it  is  expunged,  for 
ever,  from  our  annals.  Toleration  fuggefts  the  idea  of  pity,  which 
degrades  the  dignity  of  man  ;  but,  liberty  ought  to  be  the  fame  ir^ 
favour  of  all  the  world.  I  demand  liberty  for  thofe  profcribed 
people ;  for  thofe  wretched  wanderers  from  place  to  place,  over- 
the  whole  fjrface  of  the  globe ;  for  thofe  numerous  vidims  to 
humiliation  :   I  mean  the  perfecuted  Jews. 

It  may,  perhaps  be  anfwercd,  that  the  ftates  which  furround 
you  are  an  exception  to  thofe  who  do  not  profefs  the  religion  of 
the  majority.  Natives  of  France  I  you  were  made,  not  to  receive 
but,  to  ^^ri examples. .  And  yet  if  you  delight  in  imitation,  copy 
the  Americans  !  - —  7/;.-y  have  excepted  no  perfon  whatfoever. 
The  follower  of  that  kind  of  religion  which  ir.culcates  the  true 
principles  of  liberty,  is  intltled  to  enjoy  all  the  facred  privileges 
which  are  attached  to  human   nature. 

But  I  return  to  my  princi{51es,  or  rather  to  your  own, 
when  I  declare  that  all  men  are  hern  and  remain  free.  Is 
not  t}jis^  the  proper  confecration  of  the  liberty  of  the  huma^ 
r?.c€  .?  Kvery  cxclufive  privilege  in  matter:^  of  religion  dcftroy*  your 

principles. 
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principles.  Tour  law  is  only  the  law  which  the  ftrongell  arm 
irfiaintains  :  and,  could  I  not,  for  the  puipofes  of  juftifylng  an  a6l 
of  difobediencc,  avail  myfeif,  againft  your  own  authority,  of  thole 
very  principles  which  have  fo  ftrongly  mariced  the  recent  regulation 
of  your  condu(5l  ? 

A  long  and  bloody  epoch  has  made  us  Jearn  experience.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  full  time  totally  to  demolifh  thofe  abominable  bar» 
riers  which  feparate  man  from  man ;  which  difunite  the  French 
from  the  French  ? 

My  country  is  free  !  let  her  difcover  that  fhe  merits  this  felicity 
by  equally  dividing  her  privilci^es  among  all  her  children  !  UntU 
the  conftitution  {hall  have  eftablifhed  that  equality  which  I  demand, 
I  vote  entirely  in  favour  of  the  propofition  of  Monfieur  de  Caftel- 
lane  ; — That  no  perfon  Jhould  be  either  jnolejhd  on  acconnt  of  his  reli^ 
gious  opinions^  or  debarred  from  an  adherence  to  that  form  of  worjhip  of 
%vhich  he  rnofl  approves^ 


ARTICLE    XVI, 


§tate  Meafures  refp^cfing  Jpijente}2ters  from  the  National  Religion 

in  France, 

IF  Vv^e  are  to  credit  the  refpe^lable  M,  de  Malfherbes,  Lewis  tho 
XIV  th  was  cajoled  by  his  clergy  into  the  revocation  of  the  edid:  of 
Nantes(  which  gave  toleration  to  the  proteftants  of  France)andwas  at 
lalt  led  to  believe,  that  the  efFe6l  of  his  perfecution  had  been  fuch, 
that  there  were  no  longer  any  proteftants  remaining  in  his  king- 
dom. The  courts  of  law  adopted  the  fame  prefumption  by  way  of 
a  ficHon  of  law  ;  but  fads  becoming  too  notorious  for  them  to 
perfift  in  this,  the  magiftrates  endeavoured  to  fofteii,  or  elude  the 
law  till  at  lenghth,  in  1787,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  illue  an  edi6t, 
declaring  that  proteftants  might  enjoy  legal  marriage  and  burial, 
with  fome  other  privileges. 

But  this  limited  ftate  of  toleration  was  fortunately  only  the  pre- 
lude of  a  more  extenfive  liberty,  than  is  now  enjoyed  by  fedtaries 
ill  England,  or  any  other  European  country. 

In  Auguft  1789,  the  following  articles  formed  part  of  the  De-^ 
claration  of  the  Rights  of  Aden  and  Citizens^  made  by  the  National 
Ailembly  of  France  (by  whom  they  are  called  facred)  which  have 
fmce  received  ;he  folemn  and  reiterated  fandtioa  of  the  king  of  the 
Fiench  ;  viz» 

I.  Men 
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'  I,  Men  were  born  and  always  continue  free,  and  equal  iu 
refpeft  of  their  rights.  Civil  diftin6tions,  therefore,  can  be  founded 
only  on  public  utility. 

II.  The  end  of  all  political  aflbciations  is  the  prefervation  of  the 
natural  and  imprclcriptible  rights  of  man ;  and  thefe  rights  are  li- 
berty, property,  fecurity,  and  refiftancq  of  opprelTion. 

III.  Political  liberty  confifts  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
does  not  injure  another.  The  exercile  of  the  natural  rights  of 
every  man,  has  no  other  limits  than  thofe  which  are  necellary  to 
fecure  to  every  other  man  the  free  exercife  of  the  fame  rights  5  and 
thefc  limits  are  determinable  only  by  the  law. 

IV.  The  lav/  ought  to  prohibit  only  a6lions  hurtful  to  fociety-.. 
What  is  not  prohibited  by  the  law  fhould  not  be  hindered  ;  nor 
fhould  any  one  be  compelled  to  that  which  the  law  does  not  re-^ 
quire.  N 

V.  The  law  is  an  expreffion  oi  the  will  of  the  corr>munity. 
All  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur,  either  perfon^lly,  or  by  their 
reprefentatives,  in  its  formation.  It  fhould  be  the  fame  to  ally 
whether  it  protects  or  punifhes  ;  and  all  being  equal  in  its  fight^ 
arc  equally  eligible  to  all  honours,  places,  and  employments,  ac-. 
cording  to  their  different  abilities,  without  any  other  diftinclion, 
tsi^n  that  created  by  their  virtues  and  talents. 

VI.  No  man  ought  to  be  molefted  on  account  of  his  opinions,^ 
not  even  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  provided  his  avowal 
of  them  does  not  difturb  the  public  order  eftablifhed  by  the  law.. 

VII.  The  unrellrained  communication  of  thoughts  and  opi-. 
nions  being  one  of  the  moft  precious  rights  of  man,  every  citizea 
may  fpeak,  write,  and  publiili  freely,  provided  he  is  refponfible.: 
for  die  abufe  of  this  liberty  in  cafes  determined  by  the  law. 

VIII.  A  public  force  being  neceffary  to  give  fecurity  to  the 
rights  of  men  and  of  citizens,  that  force  is  inflituted  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  community,  and  not  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the 
perfons  with  whom  it  is  entrufted. 

Dec.  24,  1789,  in  purfuance  of  thcfe  generous  fentimcnts,  the 
National  Aflembiy  decreed,  ift.  That  non-catholics  who  fhall 
in  other  refpedts  have  fuhilled  the  conditions  prescribed  in  its  pre- 
ceding decrees,  whether  as  eletStors,  or  as  perfons  eligible  y  may 
be  chofen  without  exception  into  any  of  the  fituations  of  ad- 
miniftration.  2d.  That  non-catholics  are  capable  of  all  employ- 
ments civil  and  military,  equal  with  other  citizens  ;  nothing  being; 
hereby  decided  neverthelefs,  refpe(Sting  the  jews,  upon  whofe  con- 
dition the  National  AiTembly  rcferves  to  itfelf  hereafter  to  pro-. 
nounce.. — Moreover,  no  motive  of  exclufion  can  be  oppofed  to  the 
eligibility  of  any  citizen,  excepting  fuch  as  (hall  refult  from  the 
decrees  made  conceraine  tlie  conilitution, 

N.  B. 
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N«  B.  A  fair  pr©rpe6t  has  fince  opened  in  favor  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  jews  in  France. 


ARTICLE    XVII. 


An  ASi  for  eftahltjhing  Religious  Frcedorn^  p^Jf^d  in  the  AJfemhJy  of 
Virginia^  in  the  beginning  of  the  Tear  1786. 

WELL  aware,  that  Almighty  God,  has  created  the  mind  freei' 
that  all  attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  puuifhmcnts  or 
burthens,  or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of 
hypocrify,  and  are  a  departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of 
our  religion,  who  being  lord  of  body  and  mind,  yet  chofe  not  to 
propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either  ; — that  the  impious  prefumption 
oi  hgijlators  and  rulers^  civil  and  eccleftajlical  (who  being  them- 
felves  but  fallible  and  uninfpired  men,  have  aiTumed  dominion  over 
thff  faith  of  others,  fetting  up  their  own  opinion  and  modes  of 
thinking  as  alone  true  and  infallible,  and  as  fuch  endeavouring  to 
impofe  them  on  others),  hath  eftablifhed  and  maintained  falfe  reli- 
gions over  the  greateft  part  of  the  world,  and  through  all  time;^- 
that  to  compel  a  man  to  furnifh  contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  he  difbelieves,  is  Unful  and  tyran- 
nical ;  —that  even  the  forcing  a  man  to  fupport  this  or  that  teacher 
of  his  own  religious  perfuafion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  comfortable 
liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  paftor,  whofe 
morals  he  would  make  his  pattern  and  whofe  powers  he  feeJs  moft 
perfuafive  to  righteoufnefs  5  and  withdrawing  from  the  miniftry, 
thofe  temporal  rewards,  which  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of 
their  perfonal  conduit,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earneft  and 
unremitted  labours  for  the  inftruction  of  mankind; — that  our  civil 
rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  more  than  on 
our  opinions  in  phyfic  or  geometry; — that,  therefore,  the  prefcrib- 
ing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  confidence,  by  feying  upon 
him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  offices  of  truft  and  emolument^ 
unlefs  he  profefs  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious-opinion,  is  de- 
.priving  him  injurioufiy  of  thofe  privileges  and  advantages  to  which 
in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  he  has  a  natural  right;  and 
tends  alfo  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant 
to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and 
emoluments,  thofe  v/ho  will  externally  conform  to  it ; — that  though 
indeed  thgfe  are  crimiaal  who  do  aot  withiland  fuch  temptations, 

yet 
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yet  neither  are  thofe  Innocent  who  lay  them  In  their  u'avi— (haH6 
fufFer  the  civil  magiftrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of 
opinion,  and  to  reftrain  the  profeflion  or  propagation  of  principles 
on  a  fuppofition  of  their  ill  tendency,  is  a  dangerous  fallacy,  which 
at  once  deftroVs  all  religious  liberty ;  becaufe  he,  being  of  courfd 
judge  of  that  tendency,  will  make  his  opinions  the  ruleof  judgment^- 
and  approve  or  condemn  the  fentiments  of  others,  only  as  they 
Ihall  agree  Vv'ith  or  differ  from  his  own ;  that  it  is  time  enough 
for  the  rightful  purpofes  of  civil  government,  for  its  officers  to  inter- 
pofe,  when  principles  break  out  in  overt  acts  againft  peace  and 
good  order; — and  finally,  that  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail 
if  left  to  herfelf ;  is  the  proper  and  fumcient  antagoniil  to  error; 
and  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict,  unlefs  (by  human 
interpofition)  difarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  free  argument  and 
debate  ;  errors  ceafing  to  be  dangerous,  when  it  is  permitted  freely 
to  contradi6t  them : 

"  Be  it  therefore  enacf^ed  by  the  general  afifembly,  that  no  mart 
(hall  be  compelled  to  fupport  any  religious  worfhip,  place,  or 
miniftry  whatfoever ;  nor  Ihall  be  forced,  reftrained,  molefted  or 
burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  fhall  otherwife  fuffer,  or^ 
account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief:  but  all  men  be  free  to 
profefs,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of 
religion  ;  and  that  the  fame  fhall  in  no  wife  diminilh,  enlarge,  or 
affe6t  their  civil  capacities* 

"  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  afiemblyj  elecfted  by  thel 
people  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  legiflation  only,  have  no  power 
to  reftrain  thea6ls  of  fucceeding  afiemblies,  conftituted  with  powers 
equal  to  our  own ;  and  that  therefore,  to  declare  this  a6l  irre- 
vocable, would  be  of  no  effe61:  in  law ;  yet  we  are  frcffe  to  declare, 
and  do  declare,  that  the  rights  hereby  alTerted^  are  natural  rights  of 
mankind ;  aiid  that  if  any  a(£l:  fhall  be  hereafter  pafTed  to  repeal  the 
prefent,  or  to  narrow  its  operationj  fuch  a6t  will  be  no  infringe- 
ment of  natural  rights." 


ARTICLE    XVIIL 

A  Parahle  again/}   Perfecutio?!^  by  Dr.   Franklin,  in   Imitation  of 
Scripture  Language  ;  founded  upon  a  Jewijh  Tradition  ** 

AND  It  came  to  pals  after  thefe  things,  that  Abraham  fat  iri 
the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of  the  fun.     And 
behold  a  man  bent  with  age,  coming  from  the  way  of  the  wildernefs 

leaning. 

•  *  The  following  parable  againft  perfecution  was  communicated  to  me,'  fays  Lord 
«Kairn$,  *k>yD^or  Fraaklii^  of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes  a  great  figure  in  the 
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leaning  on  a  ftafF.  And  Abraham  arofe  and  met  him,  and  faidl 
unto  him,  turn  in  I  pray  thee  and  wafh  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all 
night ;  and  thou  flialt  arife  early  in  the  morning,  and  go  on  thy 
way..  And  the  man  faid,  nay;  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree. 
But  Abraham  prefled  him  greatly  :  fo  he  turned  and  they  went  into 
the  tent :  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 
And  when  Abraham  faw  that  the  man  blefled  not  God,  he  faid 
unto  him,  wherefore  doft  thou  not  worfhip  the  moft  high  God, 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  And  the  man  anfvvcred  and  faid,  I  do 
not  worfhip  thy  God,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his^  name;  for  I  have 
made  to  myfclf  a  God,  which  abideth  always  in  my  houfe,  and 
provideft  me  with  all  things.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled 
againft  the  man,  and  he  arofe,  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
forth  with  blows  into  the  wildernefs.  And  God  called  unto 
Abraham,,  faying,  Abraham,  where  is  the  ftranger  ?  And  Abraham 
anfwered  and  faidj  Lord,  he  would  not  worfhip  thee,  neither  would 
he  call  upon  thy  name  ;  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from  before 
my  face  into  this  wildernefs.  And  God  faid,  have  I  borne  with 
him  thefe  hundred  and  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourifhed  him 
and  clothed  him,  notwithflanding  his  rebellion  againfl  me  ;  and 
couldfl  not  thou  who  art  thyfelf  a  fmner,  bear  with  him  one 
night  > 

Extras s  front  Ohfervations  on  the  PeGpUng  cf  CourJries^  ^c.     By 

the  fame i 

THE  great  increafe  of  offspring  in  particular  farnilies  is  not 
always  owing  to  greater  fecundity  of  nature,  but  fometimes  to 
(examples  of  induflry  in  the  heads,  and  induflrious  education  -,  by 
which  the  children  are  enabled  to  provide  better  for  themfelves^ 
and  their  marrying  early  is  encouraged  from  the  profpe<5l  of  good 
fubfiflence.  If  there  be  a  k€t  therefore,  in  our  nation,  that  regard 
frugality  and  induflry  as  religious  duties^  and  educate  their  chiildren 
therein,  more  than  others  commonly  do  5  fuch  (cSt  mufl  confc- 
quently  incrcafe  more  by  natural  generation,  than  any  other  fc(5l  in 
Britain  *» 

*  learned  world  ;  and  who  would  ftill  make  a  greater  figure  for  benevolence  ahd  can- 
*^dour,  were  virtue  as  mtch  regarded  in  this  dcclihine  age  as  knowledge. 

"* 'J  he  hiltorical  Ityk  oi  the  Old  j  ertament  is  here  finely  imitated  j  and  the  moral  raiift 

*  ftrike  every  one  who  is  not  funk  in  ftupidity  and  fuperitition.    Wtie  it  rer.lly  a  chapter 
*of  Genehs,  one  is  apt  to  think,  that  pcrfecution  could  r.ever  have  fhov.n  a  bare  face 

*  amon,^  the  Jews  or  Chriftians.    But,  alas  !  that  is  a  vain  thought.    Such  a  pafTage  in 

*  the  Old   leltament,  would  avail  as  little   ae;.inft  tne  rancorotc^  pafiicns  of  men,  a$ 

*  the  foil  wing  paflagcs  in  the  New  Teflament,  though  pcrfecution  cannot  be  con- 

*  demncd  in  teiKis  more  explicit.    "  He  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  rec&lve  you,  but  not 
'to  doubtful  difputations.    For,  &c." 

*  See  another  lecter  by  Eir,  Franklin  on  the  fubjefV  of  religious  liberty,  in  this  aoWc&Mtif 
paiee  66. 
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ARTICLE     XIX. 

ExtraSi  from  the  Addrefs  cf  the  Religious  Society  called 
Quakers^  from  their  yearly  Meeting  for  Penfylvania^ 
NeW'Jerfeyy  Delaware^  and  the  IVeftern  Farts  of  Mary r- 
land  and  Virginiay  to  the  Prefident  of  the  United  State, 
O^,  1789. 

The  free  toleration  which  the  citizens  of  thefe  ftates  enjoy  in  the 
public  worfhip  of  the  Almighty,  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  their 
confciences,  we  eileem  among  the  choiceft  of  bJelTmgs  ; — and  as  v/e 
defire  to  be  filled  with  fervent  charity  for  thofe  who  differ  from  us 
in  faith  and  pra6^icc,  believing  that  the  general  affembly  of  faints  is 
compofed  of  the  fmcere  and  upright  hearted  of  all  nations,  king- 
doms, and  people,  fo  we  trufl  we  may  juftly  claim  it  from  others  : 
and  in  a  full  periuafion,  that  the  divine  principles  we  profefs,  leads  unto 
harmony  and  concord,  we  can  take  no  part  in  carrying  on  war,  on 
any  occafion  or  under  any  power,  but  are  bound  in  confcience  to 
lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  in  godlinefs  and  honefty,  amongfl  men, 
contributing  freely  our  proportion  to  the  indigencies  of  the  poor,  and 
to  the  necellary  fupport  of  civil  government,  acknowledging  thofe 
who  rule  well  to  be  worthy  of  double  honour ;  and  if  any,  profeffing 
with  us,  are  or  have  been  of  a  contrary  difpofition  or  conduct,  we 
own  them  not  therein  ;  having  never  been  chargeable,  from  our  firft 
eftabilflimcnt  as  a  religious  fociety,  v.'ith  fomenting  or  countenancmg 
tumults  or  confpiracies,  or  difrefpecl  to  thofe  who  are  put  in  autho- 
i\Vf  over  us. 

Ihe  Ayifwcr  of  the  Prefident  cfthe  United  States^  to  the  Jddrefs  of  the 
Retiguus  Society  calUd  ^aken^  of, 

'GENTLEMEN, 

I  RECEIVED  with  pleafure  your  affc£lionate  Addrefs,  and 
thank  you  for  the  friendly  fentiments  and  good  wifhes  which  you 
exprefs  for  the  fuccefs  of  my  adminilf  ration,  and  for  my  prefent  hap- 
pirlefs. 

We  have  reafon  to  rejoice  in  the  prorpe<£l:,  that  the  prefent  national 
government,  which  by  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  was  formed 
by  the  common  counfels,  and  peaceably  eftablifhed  with  the  common 
confent  of  the  people,  will  prove  a  blefTmg  to  every  denomination 
of  them. — To  render  it  fuch,  my  beft  endeavours  fhall  not  be  want- 
ing. 

Government  being  among  other  purpofes  inftituted  to  protect  the 
perfons  and  confciencee  of  men  from  oppr eiJion,  it  certainly  is  the 

only 
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only  duty  of  rubers  not  only  to  abftain  from  It  themfelves,  but  accord- 
ing to  their  ftations  to  prevent  it  in  others. 

The  liberty  enjoyci  by  the  people  of  thefe  States  of  worfhipping 
Almighty  (jod  agreeably  to  their  confciences,  is  not  only  among  the 
choiceil:  of  their  hlejjings^  but  alfo  of  their  rights.  While  men  per- 
form their  focial  duties  faithfully,  they  do  all  that  fociety  or  the  State 
can  with  propriety  demand  or  expedl,  and  remain  refponfible  only  to 
their  Maker  for  the  leligion  or  modes  of  faith  which  they  may  pre- 
fer or  profefs.  Your  principles  and  conduct  are  well  known  to  me, 
and  it  is  doing  the  people  called  Quakers  no  more  than  juftice  to  fay, 
that  (except  their  declining  to  fliare  with  others  the  burthen  of  the 
common  defence)  there  is  no  denomination  among  us  who  are  more 
exemplary  and  ufeful  citizens. 

I  affure  you  very  explicitly,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  confcientious 
fcruples  of  all  men  fhould  be  treated  with  great  delicacy  and  tender- 
nefs ;  and  it  is  my  wiih  and  defire,  that  the  laws  may  always  be  as 
extenfively  accommodated  to  them,  as  a  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tedion  and  effential  interefts  of  the  nation,  may  juftify  and  per- 
mit, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Extra^l  from  an  Jddre/s  of  the  Conventiofi  of  the  Protcfiant  Epifco- 
pal  Churchy  in  the  States  of  New  Tork^  New  ferfeyy  Penfylva- 
nia^  Delaware^  Adaryland^  Virginia^  and  South  Caj'olina^  at 
Philadelphia^  qth  Auguf}^  I7^9>  ^^  General  Walhington,  P;v- 
ftdent  of  the  Vnited  States  of  America^ 

PERMIT  us  to  add,  that  as  the  reprefentatives  of  a  numerous 
and  extended  church,  we  moft  thankfully  rejoice  in  the  eledion  f 
of  a  civil  ruler  defervedly  beloved,  and  eminently  diftinguifhed 
among  the  friends  of  genuine  religion — who  has  happily  united  a 
tender  regard  for  other  churches  with  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
his  own. 

ExtraSf  frotm  G^w^r^/  WafhingtonV  Arfwer^ 

THE  confideration  that  human  happinefs  and  moral  duty  are 
inff^parably  conne<5led,  will  always  coatinue  to  prompt  me  to  pro- 
mote the  progrefs  of  the  former,,  by  inculcating  the  practice  of  th6 
latter.  —  On  this  occafion  it  will  ill  become  me  to  conceal  the  joy 
I  have  felt  in  perceiving,  the  fraternal  afl^ition  which  appears  to  en- 

t  TI  ey  fay  it  i^  the  firft  inftance  known  of  a  cjovernor  appointed  by  unanimous  con- 
fent — General  Wafhington' it  is  to  be  ohferved  is  a  member  of  the  Epifcppal  Church, 
a>r.cl  a  great  obfervcr  of  attendance  upon  public  worfliip  of  Sundays. 
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creafe  every  day  among  the  friends  of  genuine  religion.  It  af- 
fords edifying  profpecls  indeed,  to  fee  chriltians  of  different  de- 
nominations dwell  together  in  more  charity  and  conduct  them-, 
felves  in  refpeihl  to  each  other  with  a  more  chriftian  like  fpirit, 
than  ever  the-y  have  done  in  any  former  age,  or  in  any  other  na- 
tion. 


ARTICLE     XX. 


Fa^s  and  Oh/ervations  r0e5fing  the  fit  uat  ion  of  the  Jeivs  m 

England. 

T  T  is  difficult  to  afcertain  at  what  time  the  Jews  firft  fettled  in 
•  England,  but  there  feem  to  have  been  confiderable  numbers  of 
them  eftablifhed  here  before  the  conqueft.* — Thofe  numbers  were 
much  encreafed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who,  for  aftipulated  fum 
of  money,  brought  hither  a  pretty  large  colony  of  Jews  from  Rou^n, 
in  Normandy. — Under  his  fuccefTors,  down  to  the  time  of  Edward 
the  I  ft,  there  were  fo  many  of  that  religion  refident  in  England,  that 
particular  ordinances  were  made  for  their  government,  a  pe- 
culiar court  of  juftice  was  appropriated,  and  a  judge  appointed  for 
the  determination  of  their  luits  ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  have  a, 
Jury  de  medietate  :f  But  neither  their  numbers,  nor  their  riches 
(which  appear  to  have  been  very  confiderable)  gained  them  any  re- 
fpe6l.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  treated  with  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt and  cruelty,  by  all  orders  of  men.  They  were  diftinguifhed 
by  a  peculiar  drefs,§  looked  on  as  the  meaneft  vailals,  as  the  abfo- 
lute  properly  of  the  crown,  and  as  an  order  of  beings  fo  much  in- 
ferior to  the  human  fpecies,  that  to  contra6l  marriage  with  them 
was  clafled  among  the  moft  infamous  crimes,  and  punished  with 
death,  jl 

The  monarchs  of  thofe  times,  whofe  tyranny  over  their  other 
fubjecfs  often  met   with  very  formidable  oppofition  from  the  great 

Barons 

♦  Seethe  Archceologia,  vol.  8. p.  389.         f  Prynne's  Dem.pt.  *.  p.  105. 
§  Stat,  d^  Judqijmoy  le6t.  4.  2.  Spelm.  Concil.  188,  387.    Prynne's  Dem.  2  pt. 
p,  18.  lOI. 

II  Contrahentes  cum  JuJais  <vel  Judaabus^  pecoranfes^  fef  Sodomita  in  terra 
nji'vi  confodiauiur  -^F\ct^,  Lib.  i.  c.  37.— By  a  council  held  at  Worcelter,  in 
124.0,  it  was  forbickien  all  Chri^ian  women  to  give  luck  to  any  Jewifh  child. 
frohibemus  eUarr^  fuh  inttrminatinne  anathematisy  ne  midieres  Cbriftiana  pueros 
jiittriant  Jud^eorum.  By  the  council  of  Exeter,  held  in  1287,  Ch'nltian*  were 
forbidden  to  e^Jt  with  Jews,  pr  even  to  accept  medicines  from  ihcm  vvhe^  fick. 
%  Spelm.  CoTtcilj  256,  386, 

Wh*t 
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Barons,  and  from  haughty  churchmen,  found  in  the  Jews  a  people 
over  whom  they  might  exercife  their  pride,  their  rapacioufnels,  and 
their  cruelty,  without  refiftance  or  control.  It  is  true,  that  thefe 
crimes  of  the  Norman  Kings  were  difguifed  under  the  name  of 
puiiifhments  for  very  great  enormities  imputed  to  the  Jews  ;  fuca  as 
the  frequent  crucifying  of  children  at  Eafter,  in  deriHon  of  Jefus 
Chriil:  j  but  thefe  enormities,  it  has  been  well  obferved,  were  never 
heard  of  but  at  times  when  the  king's  coffers  required  to  be  le- 
plenifhed  ;); 

The  tyranny  indeed  of  the  crown,  when  exercifed  over  this  un- 
happy race,  far  from  being  refifted,  feems  even  to  have  been  popular; 
and,  upon  forae  occafions,  the  people  who  were  nearly  in  a  liate  of 
flavery  themfelyes,  took  upon  them  to  play  the  tyrants,  and  to 
perfetute  the  Jewsf  uith  unrelenting  barbarity.  A  very  memorable 
inftance  of  this  kind  happened  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  ift,  when 
the  populace  of  London  and  of  feveral  other  cities,  plundered  and 
rnafTacrcd,  in  cold  blood,  every  Jew  who  fell  iiito  their  hands  ;  and 
that  for  no  other  crime,  than  becaufe  fome  few  of  that  religion  had 
dared,  with  their  profane  eyes,  to  fully  fo  holy  afpe6lacle. 

All  the  other  outrages  which  were  offered  to  this  devoted  race 
are,  as  well  as  this,  to  be  imputed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  thofe  times,  predominant  alike   over  the  princes  and  the 

What  is  rnentioned  hy  Fleta  fcems  to  have  been  the  law  in  moft  of  the 
countries  in  Europe,  Even  fo  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Philip  ad,  we  find  in  the 
work  (.t  a  celebrated  Flemifh  lawyer,  Jofle  de  Damhoudere,  which  is  entitled 
PraSlique  Jiidiciare  es  caufes  crjmi/ielies  and  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1564, 
the  following  pafpi^e  :  It  is  in  the  chapter  iJ«  'vila\n  et  enorme  peche  centre 
^ature. 

II  yaejicores  une  autre  efpece,  laquelle  femble  avoir  participation  &  affinite 
avec  les  i'uldis^les  efpeces  :  Car  elie  n'eft  denaturelle,  mais  toutefois  a  la  con- 
iideration  &  regard  de  notre  foy,  ert  pour  telle  tenue  &  reputee,  &  les  inalfaic- 
teurs  punis  comnie  fodomites  5  afT^avoir  ceux,  qui  ont  ^  taire  avec  Turcs, 
JSarrafins,  oq  Juifz  :  Car  iceux  les  droj^ls  &  notre  fainfte  foy  ne  les  tiennent 
pour  autres  quebeftes  ;  non  pas  par  nature,  mais  pourleur  tres  dure  rnnlice. 

X  Another  cringe  of  which  the  Jews  we^e  accufed,  was  the  circumciling  of 
Chriftian  children.— Mr.  Selden  has  cited  a  record  of  one  of  thefe  convictions, 
which  was  made  upon  the  teftimony  of  a  great  nurt^ber  of  witneffes,  as  well 
laymen  as  prieftj,  that  the  part,  fuppofed  to  have  been  circumcifcd,  was  fwoln. 
Afterwards,  upon  the  requifition  of  the  Jews,  the  child  was  infpefled,  when 
he  appeared  to  be  uncircumcifcd  ;  but  this,  fay§  Mr.  Selden,  was  not  repugnant 
to  the  former  teftimony,  feeing,  by  furgery,  the  fkin  may  be  drawn  forth  to  an 
uncircumcifion  j  and  for  this  he  cites  fome  authorities. — Selden's  Works> 
vpl.  3.  p.  14.61. 

f  Several  towns  procured  it  to  be  granted  to  them  in  their  charters,  that  no 
'Jew  fhouid  from  theceforth  rcfide  or  remain  within  their  walls,-— MoUoy  de 
jure  fnarif'  p.  ^71,  Frynr.e's  Dein.  pt.  a,  p,  2  j,  Z5. 
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people,  whofeem  to  have  confidered  the  periecutlwi  and  opKprefiian 
of  the  Jews  as  a  kind  of  religious  crufade,:^  and  a  fervice  moil 
acceptable  to  God.fl. — It  is  only  by  fuch  motives  as  thefe,  that  it  is 
poffible  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  Edward  the  ift,  who  in  the 
year  j  ago  put  the  laft  hand  to  the  perfecution  of  this  people,  and 
banifhed  them  all  out  of  bis  dominions,  on  pain  of  death  if  they  re- 
turned§;  becaufe  it  was  a  meafure  which  a  much  weaker  priace  than 
Edward  muft  have  feen  was  manifeftly  contrary  to  his  intereft  j 
£nce  this  people,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  increafe  of  population  and  of 
opulence,  which  they  brought  into  the  country,  had  at  all  times  af- 
forded a  conftant  fupply  of  ireafure  to  the  avarice,  and  of  victims  ta 
die  cruelty  of  himfelf  and  his  predecefTors.* 

In  this  ftate  of  exile  the  Jews  continued  for  three  centtiries  and 
a  half,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  recall  them.  But  when 
the  Engiifli  government  was  changed  to.  a  republic,  Holland  became 
JB  many  refpccts  an  object  of  emulation  to  England,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  had  refuited  to  that  country,  from  a  toleration  of  the 
Jews,  did  not  efcape  obfervation.  The  deteftation  too  of  papifm^' 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  or  rather  raged  in  England,  had  infpi- 
led  many  perfons  wnth  favorable  difpofitions  towards  the  Jews. 
Several  motions  were  made  in  parliament  in  their  favor,**  and  though 
none  of  them  met  with  fuccefs,  yet  they  afforded  encouragement 
to  the  Jews  of  Amfterdam,  to  make  fome  overtures  for  an  eftabliih- 
ment  in  England.     A  negociation  for  that  purpofe  was  determined 

^  X  In  the  year  1189,  a  great  number  of  Jews  were  murdered,  and  their  houfes 
pillagej  by  the  pilgrims  and  other  peifons  who  had  taken  the  crofs,  and  were 

about  to  fet  oijtfor  jeruralem Prynne's  Dcnr^.  pt.  i.  p.  u.     One  of  the  men 

^0  had  thus  grearly  enriched  himfelf  by  the  plunder  of  the  Jews,  was  afterwards, 
kimfelf  robbed  and  murdered  by  his  hoft,  who  was  likewi/e  a  Chriltian  :  The 
popolace  hovrever  confidered  him  as  a  faint  and  a  martyr,  ib.  13. 

^  It  is  not  a  century  ago  iir.ce  the  council  of  Jamaica  petitioned  King 
William  to  banifh  the  Jews  from  that  ifland,  becaufe  they  were  "the  de- 
fceodants  of  the  crucifiers  of  the  blelTed  Jefus."  Hilt,  of  Jamaica,  vol.  z. 
p.  293- 

§  The  number  of  Jews  thus  baniflied  was,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke> 
{»  Inft.  508.)   15,060  i    according  to  Mat.  We(bi>.  (Flores  hift.  an.    1290) 

*  This  expulfion  of  the  Jews  was  fo  acceptable  to  the  nation,  that  the  par- 
liament, by  way  of  recompence,  immediately  voted  the  king  a  15th.— -Prynne 
indeed,  infilh  in  his  Demurrer,  that  the  baniHimentof  the  Jews  was  not  an  ai:l  of 
the  king's,  but  a  legiflarive  a6\,  done  with  the  confent  of  parliament.  The 
Dnglifh  nation  feems  to  have  the  difgrnce  of  having  firft  fet  the  example  of  this 
cruel  treatment  of  the  Jews  j  an  example  which  was  afterwards  followed  in 
molt  countries  in  Europe  :  tor  the  Jews  were  all  banifhed  out  of  Fvance  by 
Philip  the  Fair,  in  th^  year  1307  ^  out  of  Caftilleby  John  2>  in  1^30  j  cn\t  of 
the  reft  of  Spain  by  Fe^ainand,  in  14.92  i  out  of  Portugal,  by  Kmanuel,  in 
14.97  J  out  of  Germany,  in  1385  ;  and  out  of  Sicily  and  Naples  in  1539,  by 
Chaiicf  5th. 

**  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol,  I.  p.  3S7. 
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on,  2nd  Menafleh  Ben  Ifrael  was  chofen  to  conduft  it.  That 
venerable  Rabbi  §  accordingly  came  into  England  j  and  prevailed 
fo  far  With  Cromwell,  that  the  Protect^>r  took  the  Propofals  which 
he  made  on  behalf  ot\  his  brethren  into  lerious  coiifidcratiou. — 
That  he  might  proocecd  with  more  caution,  Cromwell  fummoiieJ 
to  his  council  two  of  t}>e  judges,  ieven  citizeiis,  and  fourteen  clergy- 
men for  their  advice  -,  and  the  quel^icn-s  he  proposed  lo  them  were, 
whether  it  were  lawful  to  re-adrnit  the  Jews  into  England  •,  ^nd  if 
it  were,  ujx)  i  what  terms  they  (liouid  be  admitted.  But  after  four 
days  had  been  fpent  in  difputation  among  the  minifter?,  Crorawefl 
difmiiled  them  without  coming  to  any  determination,  and  affkred 
them  that  they  had  left  him  much  more  uncertain  than  they  found 
htm 

The  proje<St  of  recalling  the  Jews  feems  at  this  period  to  have 
been  very  unpopular  witti  the  lower  rank.s  of  the  people,  4:  xmd 
even  with  fom^  perfons  of  education  and  iearmng.  Among  thefe, 
the  perfon  moil  adive  in  his  oppofition  to  the  Jews,  v/as  Wiihana 
Pryni>e;  a  barrifter,  then  already  diftinguillied  for  the  learning  azid 
ftill  more  for  the  boidnefs  of  his  publications  in  the  reign  of  Charges  L 
and  during  the  common- wealth,  and  for  the  extraordmar}'  feve- 
rities  which  lie  had  fuflered,  under  both  thofe  government.  In 
'order  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  the  application  made  by  the  Jews, 
or  to  uk  his  own  words,  that  he  might  raife  "  a  perpetual  bar  to 
<<  the  anti-chriftian  Jews'  re-admiffion  into  England,  both  in  that 
*'  new-fangled  age  and  all  future  generation-/'  ||  he  publillsed  a 
work  in  two  parts,  which  he  entitled  «  a  fliort  demurrer  to  the 
«  Jews  long  difcontinued  barred  remitter  into  England."  Thk 
work,  which  Teems  to  have  been  intended  not  only  to  difpofe  the 
nation  to  refufe  admittance  to  the  Jews,  but  likewife  to  terrify  the 
Jews  themfelves  and  difguft  them  with  the  project,  contains  a  very 
faidiful  narrative  of  the  pretended  crimes  and  real  fufferings  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Norman  Kings,  till  the  time  of  their  banifhment. 
That  banifhment  the  Author  infills  was  by  a(?t  of  parliament,  and 
therefore  he  contends  that  it  v/as  by  parliament  alone  that  they  could 
be  recalled.  *  That  the  recall  of  the  Jews  would  be  Impious,  he 
feeks  to  prove  by  many  texts  of  fcripture  y  by  the  following   among 

§  See  Dia.  de  Morerl.  art.  Menaffeh  Ben  lAael. 
f  See  a  narrative  of  this  tranfaftion  printed  at  the  time,  and  referred  to  la 
Tovey's  Anglia  Judaica,  p.  268,     See  100  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.   IV. 
p. 321 . 

X  Pryjine  tells  us,  thnt  as  he  walked  along  the  ftreets,  he  heard  the  beg- 
gars and  poor  people  complaining  that  they  rauft  all  turn  Jews,  and  that  there 
woidd  be  nothing  left  for  the  poor.  Deni.  pt.  i.  Addrefs  to  the  reader,  p.  4m 
See  too  Dem.  pt.  i,  p.  72,  102. 

[I  Dcm.pt.  2.  Addrefs  to  the  reader,  andpt.  J  p.  126. 
*  Dam.  pt,  I,  p.  65,  7i. 

Others 
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f)tHefs  "  Salt  is  good,  but  if  the  fait  have   loft   its   favor,  wherewith 
*'  {hall  it  befearoned?"§  "  it  is  neither  fit  for  the   land  nor  yet  for 
**  the  dunghill,  but  to  be  caft  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men  "  f 
**  This'*  he  adds  :|:  *'  is  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  who  have   loft 
^  both  their  Saviour  and  their  favor  too  :    Therefore  not  fit   for  our 
"  landi  nor  yet  for  our  dunghills,  but  to  be  caft  out  from  among  us^ 
"and  trodden  underfoot  of  all  chriftian  men^  while   unbelievers." 
That  it  would  be  impolitic,  he  contends  j  becaufe  the    nation  was 
**  already  overjiored  with  native  Englifhrnen,"!]  and  becaufe  the  Jews 
were   aliens   and  foreigners^  and  foreigners   ought  not  to   be   re- 
ceived in    England  from   whence  they  had  been  frequently  banifhed 
*'  by    our    anceftors  as    the    greateft   pefts,    inconveniences,   and 
•'  grievances  to  the  natives.  *     Nature   he  fays  will  not  that  fheep 
*'  Ihould  be  ailbciated   with   wolves,   neither    will  prudence^    that 
'*■  natives  fhould  be  coupled  with  foreigners  ;  as  locufts  are   to  the 
"  corn,  fo  are   foreigners   to  the  republic ;  they  devour  the   fruit 
"  of  the  commonwealth."  §     He  infifts,  that  in  fuch  an  apoftatizing 
age,  it  was  to  be  feared  the  Jews  would  make   many  converts;  f 
and  that  Jefuits  and  popifh  priefts  would  probably  come  into  Eng- 
land under  the  difguife  of  Jews.  §     To  the  argument,  that  admit 
ting  the  Jews  into  England  would  be  the  means  of  their  eonverfion 
to  chriftianity,  he  anfwersj  that  "  God  can   convert   them  in   any 
"  other  country  as  well  as  in  England,'"**  and  that  fuch  individuals 
of  that  religion  as  really  wanted  to  be  converted  to  chriftianity,  might 
be  fafely  admitted,  but  the  reft  ought  to  be  excluded.*     The   argu- 
ment that  they   would  bring   Wealth   to  the   ftate,  he  defpifes  as 
worldly,  carnal  and  fenfual ;  and  he  afks  whether  the  Englifh  ought, 
like  Judas,  to  betray  and  fell  their   Saviour  Chrift  to  the  Jews   for 
thirty  pieces  of  filver  j  §  and  he  denies  that   the  Jews    would  enrich 
any  but  themfelves.     He  fays,   that  the    Jews  "  have  little  reafon 
'  to  delire  to  replant  themfelves  in  England,   where  their  anceftors, 
«'  in  times  paft  fuftained  fo  many  miferies,   mall'acres,  affronts,  op- 
<'  prefTions    and   fleecings  upon   all   occafions,    and  themfelves   cari 
«*•  expe^l:  little  better  ufage  for  the  future ;"  f  and,  after  having  men- 
tioned the  arbitrary  and  exorbitant  taxes  which  were  formerly  im^ 

§  Matt.  V.  13, 
t  Luke  XIV.  34.,  35.     JDem.  pt.  1,  p.72. 
c  -T-u  r  ^  Dern.pt  I,    82,93.      •  Ibid,  97,98. 

§  Thefe  are  not  Prynne's  own   words,  but   he  cites  them   with   apparent 
approbation  from  the  Sphsera  Civitatis  of  Dr.  J.  Cafe. 
||Dem.  pt.  I,  p.  89.     §  Ibid. 
*^  Dem.  pt.  J,  p.  no.     «  ibid,  114.     ^  Ibid,  iim 
t  Ibid,  66, 

^ofei 
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poicd  on  them,  he  afks,  "  are  not  their  taxes,  In  cafe  they  will  now 
•'  return,  hkeiy  to  be  more  high,  frequent,  and  opprcfHve  V  % 

What  was  the  efFed  of  this  publication,  and  what  the  final 
refult  of  Cromwell's  deliberations,  docs  not  appear.  Some  writers 
mdeed  pofitively  aflert,  that  he  did  give  the  Jews  pcrmilfion  to  fettle 
here ;  ^  bat  others  *  contend,  that  this  pcrmifTion  was  not  given 
till  after  the  reftoratiou  of  Charles  II,  in  the  year  1664.  or  1665. 

From  the  time  when  the  Jews  under  this  permifTion  rc-cftablifhed 
themfeives  in  England,  they  have  aiwavs  been  as  to  all  civil  rights, 
exa6cly  in  the  famie  fituation  as  chriftian  proteftants.  Thofe  who 
were  aliens^  fubjcvSt  to  no  more  reftrictions  or  difabilities  than  were 
impofed  on  other  aliens,  and  thofe  born  in  England  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  of  natural  born  fubjecls. 

It  may  feem  perhaps  prelumptuous,  to  frate  To  pofitively  what 
the  law  is,  upon  a  fubje(Si:,  on  which  Mr.  Jufticc  Blackftone  §  has 
iludiouny  avoided  giving  any  opinion  ;  but  the  tim.e  Vv'hcn  that  learn- 
ed Judge  wrote,  and  much  more  the  ejaculation  with  which  he 
clofes  his  account  of  the  naturalization  act  f ,  give  reafon  to  fjppofe, 
that  his  referve  upon  this  occafion  proceeded  from  timidity,  and 
an  unwillingnefs  to  revive  a  controverfy  which  had  been  carried  on 
with  great  intemperance  ;  rather  than  from  any  doubt  which  he 
entertained  upon  the  fubje6t.  It  has  been  pretended  inJeed,  that 
Jevv'S  are  incapable  of  holding  lands  ;  and  in  fupport  of  that  ailertioii 
has  been  cited  an  aft  of  parliament,  faid  to  have  pafTcd  In  the 
54th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  printed  by  Dr.  Tovey 
in  his  Angiia  Judaica  from,  an  ancient  manufcript  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  but  this  act  does  not  exift  among  the  parliament  rolls, 
has  never  been  printed  among  the  ftatutes,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
our  law  writers  either  ancient  or  modern,and  docs  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  recognized  by  any  of  our  courts  of  juftice  *.  With 
refpe6t  to  their  religious  rights,  there  may  be  more  doubt,  for 
though  they  do  in  fatSt  enjoy  perfect  toleration,  yet  it  is  a  toleration 
for  which  the  law  feems  to  afford  them  no  fecurlty,  the  benefits  of 
the  Toleration  AcSt  f  being  exprcfsly  confined  to  fuch  only  as  do 

X  Dem.  pt,  2,  p,  131  ;  and  In  another  place  (pt.  r,p.  76)  re  fays;  "  if  the 
**  wealthy  Jews  in  foieign  parts  have  a  defire  to  be  impoverifhed  ard  fleeocd 
**  of  all  their  wealth,  by  inceff-nt  a-.bitrary  annual  taxes  inipoftd  on  them 
♦<  at  the  aiTeffor's  pleafuie,  let  them  now  come  !•  to  England." 

II  Among  others,  Burnet  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times, 

*  Particubily  Tovey  in  his  Arglia  Judaica. 

§  I  Bl.  Com.  375.  t  "  Peace  be  now  to  its  manes." 

*  The  jews  did  in  fact  before  their  baniiliment  poffefs  leal  eftates.     Thii 

appears  by  Edw.  I,,  immiedietcly  after  their  banifhment,  feizing  upon  all  their 

hcules  and  land?,  as  if  efcheated  to  him,  and  granting  th?m  out  to  dil^crent 

fubjejS.5,     Prynnes  Pern.  p;jrt.  ii,  p.  117. 

t  I'VV.andM.  Itat.  i.  c.  18. 
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not  deny 'the  Trinity;  and  In  the  year  1743,  Lord  Hardwickc, 
the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  decided  that  a  legacy  of  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney to  found  an  inllitution  for  reading  the  JewUh  law,  was  illegal 
and  void,  as  being  for  the  propagation  of  a  religious  belief  con- 
trary to  chriftianity,  which  is  part  of  the  law  and  conftitutlon  of 
the  kingdom  %• 

Foreign  Jews  too  labour  under  this  difadvantage,  that  though  the 
Hat.  of  the  13  Geo.  c.  7,  has  enabled  them  to  become  natural  fubjecls 
by  a  refidence  of  kven  years  in  the  American  colonies,  yet  they 
cannot  be  naturalized  by  any  other  means,  becaufe  the  flat,  of  7 
Tac.  I.e.  2,  enacts,  that  no  perfon  fhall  be  naturalized,  who  has 
not  received  the  Sacrament  within  a  month  previous  to  his  natu- 
ralization. To  remove  this  telt  in  favour  of  the  jews,  towards 
whom  it  operated  as  an  abfolute  difabillty,  and  to  enable  them  to 
prefer  bills  to  parliament  for  their  naturalization  in  common  with 
other  foreigners,  an  a(5l  of  parliament  was  paffed  in  the  year  1753. 
The  circumftances  which  gave  rife  to  it  were  thefe. 

A  bill  had  been  brought  into  parliament  in  the  year  1751,  to 
declare,  that  all  foreign  proteftants  fliould  become  naturalized  by 
refidence  for  a  certain  time  in  the  Britifh  dominions.  It  had 
been  at  flrft  propofed,  that  this  bill  fhould  extend  to  jews,  as  well 
as  proteftants  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  bill  was  likely  to  meet 
with  great  oppofition,  that  part  of  it  v;as  abandoned,  and  it  was 
confined  to  proteftants.  The  very  circumftance,  however,  by 
which  it  had  been  fought  to  render  the  bill  more  palatable  to  fome 
perfons,  made  it  much  lefs  fo  to  others  j  and  it  was  fald,  that  the 
only  ufeful  part  of  the  meafure  was  that  which  had  been  given  up, 
for  the  only  proteftants  who  would  come  here  would  be  the  poor 
and  idle  ;  whereas  we  might  expect  many  rich  jews  to  eftablifh 
themfelv«s  amongft  us,  if  we  gave  them  protection  and  encourage- 
ment. I'he  bill  was  finally  rcjeckd,  but  this  ground  of  oppofition 
to  it  was  not  forgotten. 

That  fuchtopics  had  been  advanced  without  contradiction,  feemed 
to  indicate  the  public  opinion  upon  the  liibject;  and  thofe,  who 
forefaw  the  great  national  advantages  which  muii:  attend  the  natu- 
ralization of  foreign  jewr,  would  notfiiftci  this,  which  feemed  to  be 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  eftecling  it,  to  pafs  unimproved.  The 
meafure  however  was  not  haftily  purfued,  for  the  bill  to  carry  it 
into  execution  was  not  brought  into  parliament  till  March  1 753. 
The  caution  with  which  the  bill  was  framed,  was  remarkable;  it 
was  confined  to  the  mere  purpofe  of  enabling  jews  to  be  naturalized 
by  parliament,  and  every  pofTible  and  even  every  imaginary  danger 
which  the  muft  timid  mind  could  fuggeft,  was  guarded  againft:  with 
,.  care. 

X  z  Vezcy's  Rep.  Z74» 
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That  no  unknown  or  Improper  perfons  might  be  candld^ites  for  thefe 
advantages,  it  was  provided  that  no  jew  (hould  be  naturalized,  who 
had  not  been  previoufly  relklent  three  years  in  Great-Britain  or 
Ireland.  That  they  might  have  no  influence  on  the  eftablifhed 
religion,  it  was  declared  that  they  (hould  be  incapable  of  Koldino- 
any  ecclefiaftical  patronage,  or  the  right  of  prefentation  to  any 
church  :  and  that  roman  catholics  might  not  become  natural  fubjects 
under  the  difguife  of  jews,  none  were  to  be  naturalized,  who  could 
not  bring  proof  of  their  having  profefled  the  jewifh  religion  during 
the  three  laft  preceeding  years.  Yet  even  all  thefe  anxious  pre- 
cautions did  not  fecurc  the  bill  an  unanimous  approbation,  for 
though  it  paffed  without  debate  through  the  Houfe  of  Lords  where 
it  originated,  yet  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  it  met  with  very  violent 
oppofition,  in  which  (fuch  is  the  fallibility  of  human  nature)  the 
wife  and  virtuous  Sir  John  Barnard  took  the  lead.  An  oppofition 
ftill  more  formidable  foon  difcovered  itfelf  out  of  the  houfe*,  and 
many  petitions  againft  the  bill  were  prefcnted  to  the  Commons, 
Amongft  thefe,  the  moil  remarkable  was  a  petition  from  the  City 
of  London,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  which  in  terms  the  molT: 
vague,  but  the  moft  emphatic,  complained  that  the  "  bill  tended 
"  greatly  to  the  difhoncr  of  the  chriilian  religion,  endangered  our 
\^  excellent  conftitution,  and  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  intereft 
"  and  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  of  the  City  of  London 
^*  in  particular."  But  notwithlhmding  thefe  fenfelefs  complaints 
and  thefe  marks  of  public  difapprobation,  the  bill  paflcd  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  received  the  royal 
ailent.. 

The  enemies  however  to  the  mcafurc,  far  from  being  difcouraged 
by  the  defeat  which  they  had  fuffered,  only  became  more  violent 
in.  their  oppofition..  The  queftion  was  now  difcufTcd  in  pamphlets 
in  which  not  only  the  effects  but  even  the  operation  of  the  ait,  be- 
came a  fubjecl  of  difpute  ;  and  almoft  every  topic  of  trade,  of  policy^ 
and  of  religion  that  could  be  i;itroduced  into  the  controverfy  was 
exhaufted,  on  one  fide  or  other. 

The  oppofers  of  the  aft  contended,  that  it  would  effciS):  a  moft 
alarming  change  in.  the  condition  of  the  jews  ;  becaufe  it  would 
enable  them  to  purchafe  lands,  which  the  policy  of  the  law  had 
never  till  then  permitted..  That  it  muft  prove  highly  injurious  to. 
the  trading  part  of  the  nation,  becaufe  many  of  the  jews  whom  it 
would  feduce  to  fettle  in.  this  country,  would  engage  in  commerce, 

*  It  wa&  ohferved  at  the  time  that  nmcli  of  this  oppofition  might  have  been 
prevented,  if  adifterent  title  had  been  given  to  the  bill  ;  and  if  inllead  of  being 
called  "  An  a6l  to  permit  perlbns  profeiling  the  Jewifn  religion  to  be  natnra- 
**  lized,"  it  had  been  entitled,  "  An  Ji'5l  to  prevent  jews  from  profunint^  the 
**     Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper*."' 
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in  which  they  could  not  fucceed  but  by  the  ruin  of  other  merchant?, 
of  thofc  who  had  long  ago  embarked  their  fortunes  in  trade,  and  who 
had  at  great  rifque  and  with  infinite  pains  opened  new  f>Durces  of 
riches  to  the  nation;  fervices,  which  an  ungrateful  public  was  now 
preprtiing  to  recompenfe  by  facrificing  them  to  a  troop  of  foreigners 
and  infidels  :  that  it  mull  likewife  occafion  a  confiderable  Icfs  to  the 
itate  by  a  diminution  of  the  alien's  duty.  That  it  might,  it  was 
true,  allure  fome  perfons  of  opulence  to  fettle  in  England,  but  when 
it  was  confidered  what  a  pcoi*  and  miferable  people  the  jews  in 
general  were,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  at  the  fame 
time  deluge  the  kingdom  with  an  innumerable  fv/arm  of  vagrants 
and  paupers,  Avho  would  become  an  infupportable  evil  to  the  country 
already  over-burthened  with  its  poor.  That  the  jews  were  a  frau- 
dulent, an  avaricious,  and  a  corrupted  nation,  ever  intent  upon  their 
own  immediate  profit,  and  ftrangers  to  all  patriotifm  and  public 
fpirit.  That  to  incorporate  fuch  a  people  amongll  us,  would  be  to 
corrupt  our  nation^  chara61:er  for  ever,  and  to  engraft  upon  it  vices 
which  could  never  be  reprefTed.  And  why,  it  was  afked,  are  all 
thefe  evils  to  be  brought  upon  the  nation?  Is  it  to  fatisfy  any  moral 
or  any  religious  duty?  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  violate  all 
duties  of  religion,  to  encourage  its  moft  inveterate  enemies,  and  M 
fofter  the  bittereii  revilers  of  Jefus  Chrifl;  it  is  impioully  to  refift 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  attempt  to  lighten  the  heavinefs  of  his 
judgm.ents,  fmce  he  has  declared  by  the  mouths  of  his  prophets^  that 
the  jews  fbould  be  a  wretched  and  a  wandering  people.  Why  then 
in  contempt  of  thefe  prophecies,  in  contempt  of  their  completion 
which  has  already  taken  place,  is  this  ofricious  and  unprofitable  zeal 
difcovered  in  favor  cf  the  jews,  unlefs  it  be  with  a  defign  of  in- 
volving this  nation  in  the  calamities  which  yet  await  that  devoted 
people  ? 

On  the-  other  hand  it  was  faid,  that  it  v/as  aflonifhing  fo  much 
clamor  ihould  be  excited  by  an  a6^,  which  had  made  fo  very  flight 
an  alteration  in  our  law.  That  the  act  eilablifhed  no  new  prin- 
ciple and  effected  no  innovation,  and  that  it  or.ly  extended  the 
opcraticn  of  laws  which  experience  had  proved  to  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  That  this  was  tru€  in  whatever  characSfer 
the  objei^s  of  the  bill  were  confidered,  whether  as  Jews  or  as 
foreigners  ;  if  as  Jews,  the  people  of  that  religion  has  long  been 
fuffered  lo  refide  amongff  us  j  if  as  foreigners,  foreigners  might  be 
naturalized  in  England  ever  fince  the  ffatute  of  king  James  the 
i^'irft,  1  hat  Jews  born  in  England  were  capable  of  holding  lands 
before  the  pafTing  of  the  a<5t  ;  or  if  they  were  nor,  the  act  gave  them 
no  fuch  capacity.  That  it  was  true,  the  aft  would  as  had  been 
rtprefentcd,  bring  many  foreigners  into  the  kingdom,  and  of  thofe 
foreiiiners  many  would  engage  in  commerce  3  but  it  was  furelv  the 

'  firlf: 
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firft  time  that  ever  it  had  been  pretended,  that  it  was  a  misfortune 
to  a  country  to  have  its  inhabitants,  its  trade,  its  induftry  and  its 
riches  increafed.  That  it  v^as  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  no  new  ad- 
venturers in  commerce  could  profper,  but  at  the  expence  of  the 
old;  as  if  the  trade  of  the  country  had  reached  the  utmoft  limit  io 
which  it  could  polfibly  be  carried.  That  to  permit  Jews  to  be 
naturalized,  could  only  bring  into  the  country  the  opulent,  fince 
it  conferred  advantages  on  none  but  thofe  who  had  wealth  to  lay 
out  in  land,  or  to  improve  in  commerce.  That  if  the  poor  and 
the  indigent  of  that  people  were  difpofed  to  come  amongft  us^ 
there  was  nothing  in  the  law  as  it  before  flood,  to  prevent  them. 
That  the  fa(5t  however  was,  that  none  of  the  jewlfh  poor  were  or 
could  be  a  burthen  to  the  nation,  becaufe  they  were  always  fup- 
portcd  by  the  rich  of  their  own  religion.  That  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Jews,  their  religious  dotStrines  inculcated  no  immoralities, 
fo  that  if  they  had  all  the  vices  which  were  laid  to  their  charge,  it 
could  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  the  reftraints,  the  feverities  and  the 
pcrfecution  to  which  they  had  been  expofed  ;  and,  that  caufe  being, 
removed,  the  efFe6l  would  ceafe  with  it.  That  as  to  their  pretended 
want  of  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit,  rcceiit  hSiS  had  clearly  dif- 
proved  it,  fmce  in  the  late  rebellion  feme  of  the  Jewifh  religion 
were  the  moil  forward  to  txert  themfelves  in  the  defence  of  the 
eftablifhed  government,  at  the  rifque  both  of  their  property  and' 
their  H\'es.  1  hat  in  the  laft  place,  the  meafure  was  reprefented  as 
impious,  as  hoftile  to  religion,  deftrucffive  of  the  judgments  of  God 
and  repugnant  to  hi§  prophecies  ;  as  if  there  could  be  any  impiety 
in  opening  an  afylum  to  thofe  who  were  diftreffed,  as  if  perfecution 
were  a  duty  of  religion,  as  if  the  judgments  of  God  could  be  coun- 
tera6fed  by  man,  or  his  prophecies  required  the  aid  of  human 
concurrence  to  be  fulfilled.  That  the  calamities  which  awaited 
this  country  if  they  protected  the  jews,  were  thofe  only  which  had 
befallen  Venice,  Leghorn,  Amfterdam,  and  every  other  country 
which  had  afforded  them  prote6lion  ;  an  increafe  of  trade,  popula- 
tion, riches,  and  every  kind  of  profperity. 

Such  were  the  arguments  which  were  ufed  on  either  fide  of  this 
controverfy  ;  but  arguments  were  not  to  decide  it.  A  clamor  v/as 
raifed  throughout  the  kingdom  :  a  general  eledtion  was  approaching  ; 
and  the  minifter,  Mr.  Felham,  had  not  courage  enough  to  en- 
counter the  popular  odium  at  fuch  a  jundure.  It  was  determined 
therefore,  that  the  adl:  ihould  be  repealed. 

At  the  enfuing  feffions,  there  appeared  in  the  parliament  an 
eagernefs  for  the  repeal,  which  could  hardly  have  been  furpafled, 
if  the  fate  of  the  empire  had  depended  on  it.  All  parties  were  im- 
patient to  (hew  their  zeal  in  fo  good  a  caufe,  and  the  zeal  of  fome 
merdbers  was  quickened  by  initru(^ion$  and  addrelTes  from  their 
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conftituents.     Among  the  foremoft  in  voting  thefe  addrefies,  were 
the  freeholders  of  JVarwichJhire. 

On  the  very  fir  ft  day  of  the  fe/Tions,  and  in  Ijoth  houfes  of  par- 
liament, at  the  fame  time,  a  motion  was  made  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  repeal  this  obnoxious  a£t.  In  the  houfe  of  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  Newcaflle  himfelf  made  the  motion  j  and  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  it  was  made  by  Sir  James  Dafhvvood,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  oppofition ;  and  feconded  by  Lord  Parker  who  was 
attached  to  the  miniftry.  The  bill  for  the  repeal  met  indeed  with 
'feme  oppofition  in  both  Houfjs,  particularly  from  Lord  i  einple 
ill  the  Houfe  of  Peers  ;  but  all  oppofition  was  ine#eciiial ;  the  bill 
for  the  repeal  was  carried  through  both  Houfes  by  vtry  lar^e  raa- 
joritieSj  and  was  the  very  firft  act  pafled  in  the  feilivju  ■  and  that 
t!['.^  difgrace  of  the  nation  might  be  perpetuated,  the  aci:  recites  as 
the  caufe  of  the  repeal,  *'  that  occafion  had  been  taken  from  the 
*'  faid  a6t  to  raife  difccntents,  and  to  difquiet  the  mi;id.s  of  his 
^'  Majefly»sfubjeas*. 

The  Duke  of  N'ewcaftle  indeed  thought,  that-  even  the  pafling 
this  act  was  not  fufficient  to  expiate  the  crime  which  he  had  com- 
mitted in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Not  fatisfied  therefore  with, 
movmg  for  a  repeal  of  every  part  of  the  acf^  which  could  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  Jews,  he  propofed  to  leave  that  clauie  which  difabied  all: 
Jews  from  purchaiing  or  inheriting  advowfons,  or  prefentations  to> 
any  ecclefiaftical  benefice,  ftili  in  force,.  This  however  was  flre- 
iiuouOy  and  fuccefsfully  oppofed,  becaufe  the  fulFering  that  folitary 
claufe  to  remain  unrepealed,  might  fe^m  it  was  thought,  to.coun-. 
tenance  by  implication  the  dano;eFous  doctrine  wliich.  had  been  lately 
maintained,  that  Jews  were  capabb  of  pofleirmg  real  eftates. 

This  wretched  attempt  to  ferve  the  Jews  feemed  indeed  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  fome  part  of  the  nation  to  dangers,  of  whicli 
before  they  never  had  been  confcious  ;  and  to  have  convinced  tjiem 
that  it  was  the  part  of  good  citizens  not  to  extend,  but  to  coi>tra(^t 
their  indulgence  to  the  Jews.  No  fooner  therefore  had  the  repeal 
pafled,  then  Lord  Harley  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  re[)eal. 
fo  much  of  the  act  of  the  13th  of  George  the  2d.  as  related  to.  Jews 
who  Ihould  come  to  fettle  in  any  Britifh  colony  after  a  certain 
time.  It  was  not  poflible  however  to  perfuade  the  Houfe,  that 
there  was  much  mifchief  to  be  dreaded  from  a  law  which  had  pro- 
duced no  one  bad  efFe6l  during  the  14  years  of  its  exiflence,  and, 
under  which  the  colonies  had  become  every  day  rnorc  flourilhing.!^ 
;uid  the  motion  was  rejedled. 

*  2-7  Geo,  II.  c.  X,  » 
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ARTICLE    XXL 

I.    Letter  of  a  Chrifiian  Pclitiiia?!, 

IT  is  a  pcruialion  with  fome  that  the  Proteftant  Diitenters  are 
in  gciicral  iwrbulcnt  and  leditious  ;  and  it  is  a  natural  periuafioii, 
iiiarmisGh  as  it  is  founded  upon  ancient  prejudices  5  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly deilitate  of  modern  proofs  j  and  were  it  true,  it  is  evidently 
purfucd  into  falfe  confequcnces,  for  civil  laws  being  limited  to  civil 
objedts,  it  is  under  this  defcrlption  alone,  and  not  under  a  religious 
one,  that  men  are  fubje6t  to  the  civil  power.  Nothing  indeed  is 
more  natural  than  .that  perfons  long  deprived  of  fome,  of  the 
bcft  privileges  of  citizens,  on  account  of  their  being  fe6bries, 
fhould  be  r«ady  and  adroit  in  arguing  both  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty  5  or  that  men  who  have  been  faved  by  means  of  a  revolu- 
tion from  civil  defpotifm  and  the  horrors  which  formerly  attended 
Popery,  fhould  adhere  to  revolution  principles.  There  feems  no 
mifchief  in  the  people  being  fometimes  reminded  of  their  natural 
ri^T-hts,  when  it  is  fo  generally  the  endeavour  of  perfons  in  power  to 
make  them  forget  them  j  and  as  to  revolution  principles,  they  were 
once  courtly  principles,  while  they  were  thought  neceflaryto  fecure 
a  throne,  but  they  are  now  it  feems  reprobated  by  courtiers,  when 
they  can  only  be  ufeful  to  the  public.  If  the  clergy  are  offended 
with  the  propagation  of  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
or  with  any  fpirited  conduct  in  the  DifTentcrs,  they  muft  take  the 
blame  upon  themfelves  ',  for  if  they  had  not  fupported  laws,  impof- 
ing  the  difabiiities  by  which  the  DifTenters  are  checked  in  the 
piofefTion  and  practice  of  their  religion,  the  Diflcnters  naturally 
would  have  differed  very  little  in  political  matters  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  eftablifhment.  But  after  admitting  that  there  are  many 
active  partizans  anjong  the  DiiTenters,  which  fome  may  be  inclined 
to  think  is  one  of  their  merits,  I  apprehend  that  the  majority  of 
them  will  be  found  to  have  been  difpofed  to  a  quiet  and  accommo- 
dating condu6):  j  owing,  in  general,  to  their  eafy  circumftances, 
tiieir  love  cf  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick,  aiid  the  fober  morals  in  which 
they  are  ufuaJly  educated.  Had  their  numbers  approached  nearer 
to  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  they  might  have  been  fond  of  the 
^urfuit  of  power  whenever  accompanied  with  a  hope  of  obtaining 
it  i  but  their  weaknefs  has  long  made  them  contented  with  taking 
a  defenfive  part ;  and  the  progrefs  of  liberal  principles  has  now  fet 
their  profpeds  of  fuperiority  fo  wholly  out  of  light,  that  if  they  had 
even  the  injujiice^  as  well  zsfolly^  to  entertain  i'uch  extravagancies, 
the  .ft^tion,  i^  th^fu  ti;nes,  would  never  tplerate  aoy  new  fet  of 
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candidates  for  religious  tyranny,  ajid  particularly  one,  which  they^ 
have  held  in  a  fort  of  hereditarytrontenipt  and  averfion. 

Inftead  of  cenfuring  the  Diilenters  for  ufnig  too  bold  a  lan- 
guage in  their  lately  publifhed  refolutions  on  the  fuhjedl  of  the 
Telt  Laws,  I  think  they  have  fallen  fhort  of  what  the  cafe  admitted 
and  required,  thereby  furnifhing  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling the  majority  of  the  Diilenters  to  any  other  than  moderate 
meafures.  I  cannot  fay  how  long  this  diffidence  will  laft,  for  men 
in  the  right,  when  once  they  are  aflembled  together,  naturally 
acquire  courage  and  extent  of  views,  and  fupported  as  they  are  by 
foreign  examples,  and  by  the  exprcfs  or  tacit  authority  of  the  molt 
eminent  modern  writers  of  every  nation,  an  oppofition  to  them 
"will  only  ferve  to  make  them  more  combined  as  well  as  more 
determined.  For  my  own  part,  I  wifh  they  had  ufed  a  ftill  more 
decided  tone ;  and  had  I  polTefred  any  influence  over  their  meet- 
ings, I  fhould  have  advifcd  a  publication  like  the  following,  com- 
pofed  of  a  ftatement  of  facls  and  refolutions. 

FACTS. 

The  Proteftant  DiiTenters  pay,  without  hcfitatlon,  all  taxes  to 
the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  frate,  equally  with  the  Members  of 
the  eftablifhment ;  and  they  have  both  ferved  and  faved  each  of 
them  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  They  are  neverthelefs,  on 
account  of  their  religious  principles,  declared  incapable  of  holding 
offices  (civil  or  military,)  of  ferving  in  corporations,  of  being 
rewarded  by  the  public,  or  of  exercifmg  various  profeffions  or 
trufts,  unlefs  they  receive  within  a  certain  term,  the  facrament  of 
the  Lord's  fupper,  adminiftered  according  to  the  particular  rites  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  a  proof  of  their  fitnefs  or  qualification. 
If  they  decline  this  teft^  the  penalty  on  their  appearing  in  any  of  thefe 
fituations,  is  not  only  avoidance  of  the  office,  &:c.  but  the"  party 
is  difabled  from  fuing,  either  in  law  or  equity ;  from  being  the 
guardian  of  any  child,  or  the  executor  or  adminiftrator  of  any 
perfon,  or  from  receiving  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  bearing  any 
office,  and  forfeits  befides  500I.  Thefe  penalties,  from  negle6l  or 
accident,  would  often  fall  upon  perfons  of  the  church  of  England, 
were  not  acts  of  indemnity  palled  from  time  to  time,  to  fufpend 
their  operativ^n.  But  the  repeal  of  the  law  itfelf  is  denied,  and 
fome  corporation  officers  are  now  actually  profecuted  under  it. 

Upon  thefe  fadls  are  founded  the  following 

RESOLUTIONS. 

That  it  is  the  right  of  every  man,  where  it  can  be  done  without 
violating  any  civil  duties,  not  only  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  3  but 
openly  to  a^  according  to  them, 

"        That 
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That  this  is  efpecially  true  in  the  concerns  of  men  with  their 
ur.iveriai  creator,  wantonly  to  interfere  in  which,  is  to  violate 
rights  both  human  and  divine, 

Hiat  no  one  has  ever  proved,  that  the  Diflenters,  confidered  as 
diiTentcrs,  arc  in  the  habit  of  violating  or  neglecting  any  civil 
duties. 

That  where  they  offend  individually  only,  the  law  fhould  operate 
individually  only,  with  them,  as  with  other  citizens ;  and  not 
opprefs  all  of  them  conftantly  for  the  poiTible  occafionai  offences  of 
a  tew. 

7'Jvat  no  fociety  is  to  be  ruled  arbitrarily,  even  by  its  majority  j 
but  the  majority  is  to  feek  the  interelt  of  the  ivhok^  wherever  the 
v/hole  can  fhare,  and  not  that  of  the  majority  folely  ;  and  if  laws 
G.re  enforced  upon  a  different  principle,  ^  is  not  force  which  can 
render  laws  ju  11 . 

That  when  the  diffenting  minority  in  religious  concerns,  befides 
fupporting  their  own  clergy,  contribute  to  pay  the  clergy  of  the 
majoritv,  thcv  perform  a  double  duty;  and  arc  not  therefore  to  be 
excluded  from  civil  ftations,  to  which  they  equally  contribute,  and 
to  v/hich  their  religious  tenets  have  plainly  no  unfavourable 
relation,    as  fectaries  in  general  poffefs  at  leaft  morality. 

That  men  who  are  unnece/larily  excluded  from  Icrving  their 
country,  or  benefiting  themfelves  in  public  ftation:>,  are  really 
injured  by  ha\'ing  that  withheld  from  them,  which  fhoulc]  naturally 
be  free  to  ail ;  for  wrongs,  it  is  evident,  may  be  'negative  at  well  as 
pofitive. 

That  civil  government  was  inftituted  to  prevent  perfecution^  and 
not  to  enforce  it,  and  leall:  of  all  in  the  cafe  of  religion,  which 
merely  as  fuch  is  not  cognizable  by  man. 

That  thofe  feils  which  inlift  upon  an  explicit  acknowledgment 
of  their  legal  capacity  to  ferve  the  public,  are  not  therefore  to  be 
accufed  of  an  undue  love  of  power  or  profit  j  but  rather  will  that  feCt 
be  chargeable  with  it,  which  fhall  feek  to  monopolize  every  thing. 

1  hat  when  the  Diffenters  are  declared  by  law  unfit  to  ferve  their 
king  and  country,  a  fligma  is  fixed  upon  their  chara6terS)  v/hich  it 
would  be  the  greateft  of  ftigmas  if  they  were  not  anxious  to 
remove. 

"I'hat  it  is  an  infult  to  the  legifiature  to  fuppofe,  that  it  mufl  not 
or  v/ili  not  do  juftice  in  the  prefent  queffion,  becaufe  it  may  be  at 
a  lofs  Vv^here  to  ftop  upon  other  occafions. 

That  it  is  a  flill  greater  infult  to  common  {(tvS^  to  fuppofe,  that 
diffenters  who  may  fit  in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament,  cannot  be 
truffed  in  executing  laws  which  they  have  been  trufted  in  making. 

Tiiat  the  power  which  fays  it  can  tolerate  at  plealiire,  implies 
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that  It  can  perfecute  at  pleafure  ;  and  hence  the  DifTcnters  do  not 
alk  for  toleration  as  a  favour,  but  for  liberty  as  a  right. 

'I  hat  the  Dillenters  plead  more  than  a  mere  innocence  in  civil 
concerns;  they  boall  their  fervices  to  the  conftitution,  to  the 
epilcopal  church,  and  to  the  family  of  their  king,  as  recorded  by 
hiilonans  ;  and  have  been  fo  little  inclined  to  undue  demands  in 
their  own  favour,  that  they  have  fufFered  their  obvious  rights  for 
m^ny  years  to  reft  unclaimed. 

That  the  inftance,  even  in  this  fpeculative  age,  fcarcely  exiils  of 
a  Diflenter  being  a  republican,  and  much  lefs  of  his  being  defirous 
to  ri(k  a  convulfion  for  a  change  in  our  prefent  happy  conititution  j 
that  in  their  poHtical  opinions  they  differ  from  each  other  like  other 
Lngiifhmen  j  refembling  other  EngliOimen  in  this  alfo,  that  v^hile 
denied  redrefs  they  will  never  ceafe  to  make  complaint. 

That  while  the  facramental  teft  is  a  profanation  of  a  holy  rite, 
inconclufive  as  to  the  general  fyftems  of  the  partaker,  a  barrier 
.  againfit  the  confcientious  alone,  and  enforced  by  penalties  the  moft 
difproportionate  to  the  pretended  offence  ;  it  is  a  departure  alfo 
from  the  genuine  purpofes  of  civil  government,  which  only  require 
tcfis  of  a  political  and  moral  nature. 

That  as  the  facrajnental  tejl  cannot  legitiMately  he  replaced  hy  any 
cthe-r  religious  teft  ;  fo  neither  are  any  fedaries  to  he  Jingled  out  as 
the  chjetts  even  of  civil  tcjh^  on  account  of  religious  opinion?,  if 
free  from  a  mifchievous  civil  operation, 

'1  hat  as  concord  among  people  of  different  religious  perfuafions 
is  proved  by  many  examples,  to  be  not  only  poffible,  but  natural, 
wherever  the  civil  pov/er  gives  to  each  its  protection ;  fo  the 
modern  prevalence  of  liberal  opinions  makes  it  a  folly  to  expe61:  that 
the  Diffenters  v.'ill  continue  deprived  of  their  rights,  without  fub- 
jecling  the  public  to  a  renev/al  of  their  claims  as  long  as  they  re- 
main refifted. 

That  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  teft  laws  vv'ill  diffipate  the  pre- 
fent union  of  the  Diffenters,  who  have  no  other  common  bond 
than,  that  of  their  common  oppreiiion. 

That  the  Diffenters  are  too  fev/  to  do  mifchief,  if  their  claims  are 
granted ;  and  may  eafiiy  be  brought  under  rcllraint  again,  if  they 
Ihould  abufc  their  liberty. 

That  the  ftate  is  intereilcd  in  increafmg  the  number  of  its 
fubjeds,  in  extinguifhing  their  ancient  mutual  avcrfions,  in  making 
t:\  ery  one  of  them  eafy,  and  in  keeping  up  the  perfuafion  at  home, 
iind  the  confeffion  abroad,  that  no  government  is  more  happy  than 
its  ov.'n  3  which  never  can  be  the  cafe  if  the  Hate  perfifts  in  religious 
opnreffions,  which  fo  many  other  countries  have  abandoned  with  a 
politic  difdain,  from  civil  coufiderauons. 

That 
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That  It  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  weigh  thefc  pofitioni;, 
fince  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  once  eftabJifhcd,  the  fcclary 
has  fimply  to  pl-ead  the  exiftence  of  that  right,  while  the  civil  power 
is  bound  to  prove  the  neceffity  of  every  infringement  it  makes  in 
it  5  in  fliort,  it  is  the  ftate  which  muft  explain  its  conduct  upon 
thefe  occafions,  and  not  the  fe(Slary. 

That  the  repeal  of  the  prefent  teft  laws  in  nothing  concerns  the 
clergy.  It  refpe6ts  only  the  diftribution  of  civil  employments,  for 
civil  objects,  by  perfons  adding  In  civil  capacities  >  and  neither  the 
religious  opinions  nor  praiSticc,  and  ftill  lels  the  powers,  privileges, 
and  revenues  of  the  church  can  be  in  the  leaffc  afFe^5l:ed,  by  a  con- 
ceflion,  in  which  if  the  clergy  concur,  they  may  render  themfelves 
popular  in  an  age  in  which  they  are  liable  to  a  variety  of  attacks. 

That  the  Diflenters  in  general  have  propofed  to  favour,  at  the 
next  general  eledlion,  the  candidates  who  fhall  adtually  have  proved 
themfelves  their  friends,  or  whom  they  believe  to  be  fuch  ;  but  fay 
nothing  of  exprefs  promlfes  as  to  the  future  ;  though,  fmcc  election 
implies  a  choice  on  the  part  of  the  conftituent,  and  fmce  a  general 
unalienable  right,  like  that  of  liberty  of  confcience,  is  to  be  judged 
of,  independent  of  any  circumftances,  the  Difl'enters  might  fairly 
aflc  for  a  promife ;  which  the  candidate  on  his  fide  however,  is  no 
lefs  at  liberty  to  accede  to  or  reje6t» 

Such  are  the  fadl^  and  pofitlons  which  occur  to  me  upon  this 
important  fubject.  The  detail  of  them  may  be  ufcful,  as  it  will 
provoke  many  perfons  to  think  for  themfelves,  or  may  occafion 
other  perfons  to  think  for  them.  This  laft  fervice,.  the  perufal  of 
a  part  of  them  only  has  a61:ually  performed,  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfon 
v.'hofe  mafterly  pen  will  fecure  to  itfelf  more  attention  than  is  in 
the  power  of  my  warmeft  commendations  to  produce. 

I  Ihall  conclude  my  prefent  letter  with  inferting  the  remarks  I 
allude  to,  which  wlil  eafily  point  out  their  own  reference  to  what 
has  preceded. 

DETACHED    REMARKS. 
*■  Exctudin2"  any  defcription  of  men  from  ferving  thcii*  country^ 
^  is  no  trivial Tnjury,  but  the  fevereft  punifhment,  as  well  as  the 
*•  moft  mortif/ing  ftigma  which  the  legiflature   can   infli61:. — The^ 
'  manners   of  the  times  have  happily  put  an  end  to  the  corporal ^ 
'  puniflim.ents  impofed  ia  confequence  of  religious  opinions,  by^ 
*  the  Inquifition.      But  civilization  and  impruvjment  of  mn^^--^-- 
'  have  made   an  opening  for  puniftiments  v/hich.  influence 
'  deeply,  in  proportioii  as  the  mind  is  more  feiifiblo 
"^  Corporal  puniihmenr,  fines,  and  imprifonme"/-  •/• 
^  they  are  the  iirjnediaie  a6i:s  of  power  3  th; 
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*  is  itfelf  a  check  upon  them.  But  a  general  incapacitation  is  at 
'  once  fundamental  and  comprehenfive  :  its  operation  is  filentj 
'  being  applied  to  things,  and  not  to  perfons  :   it  gives  room  to  no 

*  dilculTion,  which  the  repeated  trials  of  individuals  would  cccafion, 
'  and  mull  produce  one  of  two  confequences  ;    it  muft  make  (laves 

*  of  the  diflenters,  and  muft  difcourage  them  from  taking  any  in-. 
'  tereft  in  public  tranfaclions  ;  or  elfe  muft  render  them  turbulent, 

*  difcontented,  and  confequently  difaffeiled,  and  ready  on  all  occa- 

*  fionstojoin  any  other  defcriptions  of  difcontented  mcii,  to  feek 

*  redrefs  in  common  with  them  by  their  joint  efforts. 

*  *  Every  free  government  muft  be  confidered  as  inftituted  to  pre* 

*  ferve  to  every  man  the  full   right  of  exercifmg  every  faculty  of 

*  mind  and  body,  in  any  manner  which  does  not  prevent  his  fellow 

*  fubjefe  from  exercifmg  equally  their  faculties  ;  and  their  powers 

*  are  in  their  nature  limited  to  this  end.  Their  inftitution  is  to  pre^ 

*  vent  perfecution,  civil  and  religious,  not  to  enforce  either.    It  is 

*  therefore  of  the  utmoft  confequence  that  government  fliould  {hew 

*  the  necejjity  of  fuch  an  exertion  of  its  power,  in  fo  great  a  viola^ 

*  tion  of  right. — And  if  opinions  make  tefts  neceflary,  civil  opinions 
'  fhould  come  under  confideration  before  religious  opinions,  as  they 

*  aftecl  the  conduct  of  men  more  immediatelv.     Compare  the  opi-. 

*  nions  nov/  prevailing  in  a  neighbouring  nation   and  the  religious 

*  opinions  profefled  for   ages  by  the  diilenters  :   which  tend  moft 

*  to  action : — But  it  is  a  mockery  to  fuppcfe  anv  neceftity  in  the  cafe^ 
<  w^here  the  diilenters  are  fuffered  to  make  lav/?,  which  it  is  pfe^ 
'  tended  that  it  is  unfafe  to  let  them  alnft  in  executing  \  notwith- 

*  ftanding  it  is  well  known  that  tiie  greateft  grievance  under  which 
'  our  municipal  government  labours  is,  that  the  laws  are  not  fuf- 

*  ficiently  enforced,  but  are  ill  executed  for  v/ant  of  a  proper  choice 

*  of  refident  JV'Iagift  rates.     And  if  no  ncceffity  can  be  made  apparent, 

*  it  eftablifties    a  pov/er  totally   void   oi  principle,  and   alarming 

*  both  to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  and  which  may  be  carried  to 

*  the  moft  dangerous  lengths, 

'  Though  the  corruption  of  the  times  has  made  feveral  employ- 

*  ments  in  the  State  more  lucrative  than  they  ought  to  be,  it  is^a 

*  moft  degrading  principle  to  fjppofe  that  men  have  no  higher 
^  motive  than,  an  undue  luft  of  power  or  defire  of  profit,  when  they 

*  are  ambitious  only  of  a  capacity  of  ferving  the  public  ;  and  that 

*  the  party  in  poftemon  are  therefore  right  in  fccuring  fuch  emo-^ 
'  luments  among  themfelves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  due  time 
'  the  emoluments  of  places  will  be  reduced  to  their  proper  level. 

*  Keceflity  may  carry  this  point,  if  public   virtue   does  not;  and 

*  the  public  fhould  m  the  mean  time  be  infpired  with  higher  as  well 

*  as  truer  motives  to  public  action.  Whatever  motives  mav  fecretly 

*  govern  the  tontlucl  of  individuals,  emolumviits  can  never  be  fuf- 

^  fexed 
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*  fered  to  come  into  queftion  with  honour  and  right :  The  tame 
'  furrender  of  either  is  incompatible  with  the  Spirit  of  freedom  ; 
'  and  let  a  man  be  ever  fo  indifferent  about  emolument,  he  flamps 
^  himfelf  with  the  character  of  a  Have,  as  long  as  he  fits  down  con- 
'  tented  under  the  deprivation  of  his  moit  eflential  rights,  and 
'  from  a  pretence  (that  of  religion)  calculated  to  excite  his  fpirit, 
'  and  never  to  deprcfs  it. 

'  Inftead  of  checking  reforms  a  denial  mufl  aid  them,  as  it  leaves 
'  a  powerful  ftandard,  to  which  all  reformers  will  neceflarily  refort, 
'  and  Vv'ill  promote  every  tendency  of  the  kind,  unlefs  the  door  is 
'  to  be  ever  after  fhut  to  all  reafon  and  difcuffion,  which,  con- 
^  fidering  the  character  of  the  times,  can  only  be  confidered  as  folly 
*'in  the  extreme. 

'  If  the  DiiTenters  arc  made  eafy,  they  are  too  few  to  do  mif- 
'  chief  i  if  their  claims   are  rejected,    they  may  prove  to  be  too 

*  many.' 

Here  the  remarks  conclude,  to  the  equal  regret  of  the  public  and 
niyfclf.  Here  then  I  Ihall  reil  this  part  of  my  fubjedl,  which  I 
confider  as  containing  the  foundation  of  the  claims  of  the  Dif- 
enters.  — In  a  fubfequent  letter  I  Ihall  confider  the  foundation  of 
the  oppofite  claims  of  the  clergy. 

A    CHRISTIAN   POLITICIAN. 


II.  Letter  of  a  Chrijl'ian  Politician, 
HAVING  confidered  the  claims  of  the  DiiTenters  to  a  repeal  of 
Tefl:  Laws,  I  fhall  now  reviev/  the  claims  which  the  body  of  the 
clergy  urge  for  their  continuance  ;  I  fay  the  body  of  the  clergy  ; 
for  they  fpare  me  the  pain  of  conceiving  this  allufion  to  the  majority 
of  them  to  be  inviduous.  That  lead  which  they  have  alv/ays  taken 
in  this  unhappy  controverfy,  they  are  nowrefuming^  and  Mr.  Pitt 
has  avowed  that  his  own  fears  on  the  fubjecl,  were  originally  and 
exprefsly  fuggeifed  by  the  bifhops.  Befides,  to  negleiS:  to  affign 
them  this  poif  of  honour,  would  imply  a  fear  of  queftioning  the 
validity  of  the  pretenfions  of  thofe,  who  ought  to  be  moft  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  religious  difputes. 

But  where  fhall  any  fet  of  men  find  a  juftification  of  their  pre- 
tenfions to  examine  into  the  religion  of  others  } — To  poftpone  for 
a  moment  the  political  part  of  our  difcuffion,  let  us  afk  whether 
the  clergy  find  any  precept  to  this  effedt  in  natural  religion  ; 
v/hich,  by  its  very  cllence,  is  defedtive  as  to  pofitive  precepts,  and 
to  prefume  to  fupply  the  want  of  which  is  in  fa6t  pretending  to  a 
revelation  ?  bo  glaring  a  wrong  therefore  as  the  control  of  the 
religion  of  others,  never  can  arife  out  of  a  right  fo  imperfedl:- 
Jy  conftituted,  nor  can  the  religion  of  nature  ever  fpeak  con- 
trary to  the  di<^ates  Qi  iiature"i:felf,'<^If  natural  religion  is 
^  filent, 
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fllent,  let  us  next  take  a  rjipid  and  fijmmary  view  of  the  words^    the 
objects,  and  the  example  of  Chri/}. 

He  who  faid  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  that  we 
fhould  call  no  man  malkr;  that  the  priefl-ly  Jew  was  inferior  to 
Samaritans  and  fmners  ;  that  peace- makers  and  the  perfecuted  for 
righteoufnefs  fake,  are  alike  blcffed  ;  that  after  obeying  God, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  loviiig  our  neighbour;  that  we' 
cannot  at  once  ferve  God  and  Marnmon  ;  that  the  tares  are  not 
yet  to  be  feparated  from  the  wheat,  but  that  the  fun  rifes  alike  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good  ;  he  who  declared  thi,>,  and  that  we  Ciould 
not  judge  left  we  be  judged,  but  forgive  as  we  expect  to  be  for- 
given ;  has  left  nothing  upon  recx)rd  by  which  any  one  /hall  fay  to 
another,  '  I  am  worthier  than  thou  -^    or  '  that  the  things  that  are 

*  Crefar*s  belong  to  thofe  alone,  who  beft  know    the   do6trine  of 

*  Chrrft,  who  vet  denied  that  the   things  of  C^far  appertained  to 

*  his  followers.' — If  pofTibie,  ftill  more  fpeaking  are  the  ohje^s  of 
Chrift  and  his  example^  than  even  his  words.  He  found  a  confined 
and  an  exclufive  religion,  and  he  opened  it  to  receive  into  it  the 
fulnefs  of  the  Gentiles  ;  he  attacked  the  Sanhedrim,  lawyers,  fcribes 
and  pharifees  of  his  native  country,  (that  is,  its  eftablifned  clergy)- 
and  rejecting  a  hierarchy,  he  made  ufe  of  fifhermen  for  his  own- 
difciples  ;  he  fixed  no  creeds  and  no  liturgy,  but  in  lieu  of  them, 
gave  a  fhort  prayer  and  general  lefTons  of  charity,  accommodated 
to  every  good  government;  he  had  no  alliance  with  the  civil  power^. 
but  finally  fell  a  martyr  to  its  interpofitioxi  ;  inftcad  of  calling  for 
legions  of  angels  to  vindicate  his  caufe,  he  faid,  let  the  wiJI  of  Qad 
be  dohe;  and  knowing  that  his  own  religion  could  not  be  univerfal,. 
■while  the  do6trine  of  intolerance  fecurcd  twefj  where  a  local  pro- 
tection to  each  falfe  religic  n,  and  a  local  exclufion  to  the  true  one,^ 
he  bid  all  men  be  content  with  humbly  inquiring  into  ihemfelves^ 
and  to  love  even  their  enemies;  inftead  of  teaching  them  to  inquire 
into  the  religion  of  their  neighbour s.^^To  inquire  into  the  religion 
of  our  neighbours  did  I  fiy  ?  Is  the  Romifh  ijiquifition  itfelf,  more 
than  a  court  of  religious  inquiry  :  It  inquires  in  order  a6tively  to  pu- 
nifh,  and  our  Englifh  Tcfi  inquifitors  inquire  negatively  in  order  to 
deprefs.  If  the  degrees  of  the  thing  differ,  let  it  be  faid  in  favour 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  that  fo  unhappily  does  their  knowledge* 
differ  and  form  a  proportionable  excufe  in  their  favour.  —  Such  are 
the  conclufions  to  be  drawn  from  religion  as  it  is  taught  by  nature 
and  by  Chrifl:,  and  which  its  proudeft  miniiters  cannot  refute. 

Having  difcovered  the  large  fcope  left  by  religion,  for  variety  in 
do6trine  and  in  practice,  let  us  next  very  briefly  examine  whether 
any  boundaries  to  religious  liberty  are  to  be  found  in  the  primary 
rights  of  men  ;  for  that  fuch  rights  exift,  it  is  happily  ufelefs  in  this 
age  to  denionftrate.     Among  individuals  ^^■hat  pretence  has  any  mart 

to 
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to  be  a  judge  of  my  religious  fyftem,  other  than  his  fancy;  for  if 
mere  opinion  gives  him  authority  to  controul  my  opinion,  it  gives 
me  a  like   title  to  controul  his ;     w^hich   is  making    power   the 

flandard   of  truth,  and   rendering  truth  every  v/herc  .variable  r - 

What  then  is  to  bring  a  queftion  which  private  me.n  cannot  ori- 
ginally notice,  before  a  civil  tribunal,  compofcd  only  of  fmiilar 
men,  fubjecSt  to  fimilar  difHculties  ?  Was  any  aim  at  a  <^env:ral 
religious  conformity,  or  any  pious  curiofity,  to  be  reckoned 
amongft  the  great  motives  which  firit  led  us  into  civil  focietv  i  or 
did  not  the  fear  rather  operate  of  having  our  liberty  with  rdpect 
to  religion  invaded:  for  the  fir{l  murder  upon  record  was  com- 
mitted by  the  fecond  man  of  our  race  upon  his  brother,  while 
in  the  performance  of  a  religious  rite.  To  keep  the  ?ni}!d  free  front 
the  influence  of  force  in  concerns  deemed  to  aHecr  its  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare,  was  an  objcc"!  no  lefs  important,  than  to  keep  tJve 
body  hct ;  for  all  know  in  hov/  great  a  degree  our  happinefs  is 
feated  in  the  mind  :  —  And  fhali  the  civil  magiilrate  then  be  fuppofed 
fo  deftitute  of  fagacity  and  refources,  ar  npt  to  know  how  to  accom-' 
plifh  this  great  object:  o/  protecting  religious  feds  from  the  injuries 
of  one  another,  without  giving  to  perfons  of  one  fe6f  a  power  to 
deprefs  every  other?  Does  he  not  give  a  fufficient  preponderance, 
when  he  makes  every  oth(^r  fe6t  tributary  to  the  fupport  of  the 
particular  minifters  and  churches  of  that  {t6k^  which  he  principally 
favours?  If  the  magiftrate's  acceffion  to  power  depended  upon  his 
invention  in  keeping  men  in  mutual  religious  peace,  without  fliow- 
ing  undue  preferences  or  averfions  to  any,  we  fliould  foon  find  him 
mafter  of  this  fimpie  fecret;  which  confiffs  merely  in  doing  nothing ; 
in  noticing  religion  no  otherwife  than  by  protecting  it ;  and  in 
ccafing  himfelf,  in  his  public  capacity,  to  be  one  of  the  difputants. 
—-Speculative  legal  writers  fay,  that  the  rights  of  property  are  the  ■ 
creature  of  civil  laws,  and  yet  all  men  appear  greatly  to  refpe<St 
thefe  rights,  though  only  artificial:  but  how  much  more  is  the 
right  of  confcience  to  be  refpeded,  which  Is  perfonal  and  internal, 
and  therefore  natural y  which  may  be  enjoyed  without  injury  to 
any;  and  which  Is  never  checked  without  doing  mutual  mifchief 
to  the  opprelTor  and  the  oppreiled. — Unhappy  man  !  a  being  inca- 
pable of  independence  without  civil  government,  and  yet  prof- 
titutlng  civil  government  fo  as  to  deprive  himfelf  of  that  better 
independence  which  it  was  meant  to  procure  him. 

But  men,  it  is  faid,  when,  quitting  a  ftate  of  nature  for  civil 
focietv,  enter  upon  ne%u  relations  fpringing  out  of  the  new  bearings 
and  afpeds  incident  to  a  ibclal  fituation. — To  this  doctrine,  in  the 
hands  of  men  honeftly  feckii:g  the  intercfls  of  civil  fociety  as  taught 
by  a  dirc£l  conti*  mplation  of  its  nature,  I  v/ould  readily  alTent ;  but 
this  (yftem  mull  be  qualified  when  aiTumcd  by  others,  who  conceive 

civil 
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Civil  government  to  be  a  property,  and  men  to  be  deflitute  of  every 
privilege  not  imparted  to  them  at  the  caprice  of  their  rulers. — Let 
us  therefore  infirt,^nrft  that  civil  focicty  muft  at  leall  aim  at  the  fame 
•bje£t  that  led  men  to  its  original  adoption^  namely,  the  happincfs 
of  the  concerned*  Secondly,  that  civil  focietymuit  violate  no  pri- 
vate right,  and  leaft  of  all  our  more  important  private  rights,  unlefs 
for  the  general  good.  Lallly,  that  this  general  good  muft  be  evident 
and  even  tranfcendent,  to  compcnfate  for  any  deviation  from  Jo  clear  '■ 
n guide  to  ju/i gQVcrn?nent^  as  is  afforded  by  a  retrofpecl  to  the  primary 
rights  of  men. — By  thefe  rules  let  us  try  the  cafe  of  excluding  harm- 
lefs  fe<Sbries  from  their  mere  eligibility  to  a  Ihare  in  the  executive 
departments  of  fociety,  folely  on  account  of  their  opinion  rcfpeding 
a  being  who  is  placed  in  another  world.  The  beft  argument  cer- 
tainly for  fuch  exclufion  is  the  hope  of  preventing  religious  troubles : 
but  to  refute  this  argument,  let  us  repeat  our  former  remark,  that 
llatefmen  would  foon  ceafe  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  more  pacific  me- 
thods of  producing  peace,  if  the  difcovery  of  fuch  w^ere  once  made 
a  condition  andtelt  of  their  own  eligibility  to  civil  ftations. 

Let  us  now  enquire  whether  the  clergy  have  any  proofs  on  the 
fubje6t  under  debate,  that  remain  as  yet  to  be  noticed. 

I  Ihall  dwell  little  upon  Dean  Swift's  defence  of  the  facramental 
teft.  Even  the  bigotted  Dr.  Johnfon,  when  fpeaking  of  this 
work   fays,  '  The  reafonablenefs  of  a  teft  is  not  hard  to  be  proved, 

*  but  perhaps   it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  proper  teft  has  not  been 

*  chofen.' — But  happily  an  experimental  confutation  of  thefe  writers 
is  afforded  in  Ireland,  where  the  teft  law  has  been  fome  time  re- 
pealed without  a  fmgle  bad  effe<5f :  on  the  contrary,  it  has  appa- 
rently tended  to  prevent  the  Irifli  diffenters  from  catching  the 
flame  of  reform  fo  widely  fpread  in  other  parts,  and  joining  their 
own  to  the  othex  difcontents  rankling  in  that  kingdom.  So  pro- 
found a  quiet  has  followed  it,  that  the  great  body  of  Irifti  diflenters 
who  had  long  acquiefced  in  their  fituation  as  it  ftcod  before  the 
repeal,  were  almoft  as  ignorant  of  the  repeal  having  occurred,  as 
they  were  before  little  attentive  to  the  original  reftraint  having 
exlfted. — Chance  has  thus  fpared  our  government  the  tafk  of 
fupporting  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  here,  a  very  dangerous  miicon- 
ception  of  the  clergy ;  for  as  the  clergy  will  not  diftinguifti  that 
the  diffenters  here  have  in  view  their  rights  infinitely  more  than 
their  intereft,  and  are  fceking  a  capacity  of  fcrving  in  offices 
rather  than  the  offices  themfelves ;  fo  in  Ireland,  the  fame  clergy 
might  have  efteemed  themfelves  equally  fagacious  in  preferring 
that  conclufion  refpedling  the  views  of  the  diff^^ntcrs,  which  made 
leaft  in  favour  of  them. 

StiU 
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Still  lefs  notice  fhall  1  take  of  the  performanscs  of  Bifhop  Shif 
lock  iel'pe(Sting  the  Teft  AiSl,  who  it  is  infinuated,  from  ibme  caufd 
or  other,  did  not  continue  to  the  laft  perfedly  fatisfied  with  what  he 
had  written  f.  The  forcible  logic  with  which  he  was  anfwcred 
by  billiop  Hoadly  and  others,  muft  necefiarily  convince  rational 
chriftian?,  that  his  religious  arguments  are  fitter  for  Spain  than  for 
England  •■,  and  his  -political  arguments  will  be  found  to  admit  of  eafy 
refutation.— The  high  church  writings  of  that  age  (in  confequence 
of  the  change  which  has  fmce  taken  place  in  the  ftubility  of  the 
executive  power,  as  well  as  in  the  temper  and  number  of  the 
diflenters,  and  in  the  opinions  of  mankind)  having  become  in  a 
good  mcafure  ohfolete^  it  is  matter  of  furprize  with  what  profufion 
they  are  now  re-publilhed  and  difperfed  ;  as  if  the  church  was  bcft 
to  be  defended  by  the  dead;  its  living  dignitaries,  during  a  con- 
troverfy  of  three  years,  Unlefs  incidentally  or  perhaps  anonymoufly,- 
having  publifhed  but  little  -,  and  the  modern  principles  urged  by  the 
diflenters  being  rather  afperfed  and  .villfiedj  than  contefted  and 
debated.  Is  not  this  feature  of  the  times  fymptomatic  of  an  im- 
portant change  of  opinion  in  many  of  the  abler  clergy  ? 

I  muft  treat  bifhop  V/arburton  with  fomewhat  more  detail  than 
either  dean  Swift  or  blfnop  Sherlock ;  his  opinions  being  fmgular, 
little  read  though  often  referred  to,  and  hitherto  I  believe  never 
anfwered.  The  title  pf  his  work  on  the  alliance  of  church  and 
J}ate  has  ferved  to  circulate  a  political  tenet  (namely  that  there  is 
fuch  an  alliance)  which  his  followers  have  conceived  to  be  too 
ufeful,  to  fuffer  the  fate  of  it  to  depend  upon  proofs  j  and  very 
prudently  fo,  for  the  bidiop^s  fyftem  can  only  be  fuppofed  proved  by 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  underftand  it*  The  abfurdity  and 
indecency  of  it  is  fuch,  that  when  it  is  rendered  intelligible  in 
words,  the  reader  will  be  doubtful  of  their  fignification,  and  rather 
fufped  his  own  underftanding  for  a  moment  than  the  fair  meaning 
of  the  blfhop  :  but  I  pledge  my  charader  for  the  juftice  of  th^ 
following  account  of 

Bifhop  Warburton's  Syftem* 

RElIgious  impreffions  (feys  this  author)  being  found  Infurficlent 
of  thenifelves  to  reftrain  mankind^  civil  inllitutlons  are  called 
to  their  aid,  and  by  means  of  the  two  together,  good  order  among 
men  is  eftabliihed.     Thus  fociety  exifts  under  the  influence  of  twa 

*  '  Bliliop  Sherlock  did  not  approve  of  his  own  writings  agrainft  Bifliop  HoadD^ 
«  ron  the  fub;ea  of  the  tcft  and  corporation  acls  j)  and  in  his  latter  yeart,  told  a 
•  friend  that  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  w.ote  them }  and  he  Would  neref 
«  have  them  colleaed  into  a  volume.'  Seethe  f.rft  Edition  of  the  Biographia  En» 
tsinnica,  vol.6,  part  ^,  1776,  "^^ticle  Sherlock  ApjKndix  to  the  Supplc^^^^^^^^ 
See  alfo  th«  tife  of  Bi&op  Sherlock  prefixed  to  llie  6th  edition  of  hi6  Dilccurl€S. 
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principles,  namely  the  one  religious  and  the  other  political,  each 
being  originally  and  completely  independent  of  the  other,  yet  each 
profiting  by  a  certain  intermixture.  The  national  church  therefore, 
which  is  compofed  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  avails  itfelf  botK 
of  its  independence  and  of  its  fervices,  to  enter  into  a  free  alliance 
with  the  very  fame  majority  which  compofes  the  body  politic  ; 
(that  is,  it  enters  into  an  alhance  with  irfelf. )  By  the  terms  of 
this  alliance,  it  is  faid,  the  church  obtains  an  endowment  to  render 
it  independent  of  its  flock,  with  a  feat  in  parliament  for  its  bifhops 
(in  order  that  the  laws  may  not  operate  upon  any  who  are  not 
confulted)  and  likewife  fpiritual  courts  for  inforcing  flri£lnefs  of 
manners  :  and  the  ftate  obtains,  a  fupr^macy  over  the  church,  with 
a  power  of  regulating  the  meetings  of  its  fynods  and  of  preventing 
the  excommunication  of  the  members  of  the  church,  unlefs  by  its 
afTent. — This  compound  eflabliftiment  of  church  and  flate  (he 
maintains)  requires  a  fecurity  to  be  given  by  all  public  officers  for 
their  good  behaviour  to  each  refpe^liively  ;  in  default  of  which,  they 
muft  be  excluded  from  their  pofts  ;  fmce  it  would  be  deplorable  for 
a  church  containing  the  majority,  to  find  its  enemies  partaking  ia 
that  magiftrature,  to  which  it  has  furrendered  its  own  ftipremacy. 
As  every  fedl  (concludes  our  author)  aims  at  fuperiority,  peace 
requires  an  exclufive  eftablifhment  for  the  largell:  fe6l  ;  ana  ^ 
toleration  at  the  fame-time  ought'to  follow  for  other  fc6ls  ;  fince 
the  cognizance  of  the  civil  power  ever  religion,  refpecls  it  only 
fo  far  as  religion  is  ufe/ul,  and  by  no  means^as  it  is  true, 

Cc7nme7ita7'y  and  Conclvfion, 

Such  is  the  fcheme  of  Bifhop  Warburton,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  which  has  refounded  in  pulpits,  been  difleminated  in  pam- 
phlets, and  refe  red  to  in  parliament;  a  fcheme,  which  aflumes 
liberal  data  in  order  to  arrive  at  defpotic  concluiions,  and  which 
fs  too  particular  in  its  application  to  be  founded  upon 'general 
principles.  But  it  is  not  in  fuch  cobwebs,  however  ir.fidioufly  woven, 
that  the  rights  of  men  are  to  remain  entangled,  as  I  truft  will 
appear  fiom  the  following  remarks. — And  hrft,  it  is  curious  to 
obferve  that,  although  the  bifhop  cites  Gulliver,  Hobbes,  and  his 
own  divine  legation  of  Mofcs,  in  fupport  of  his  opinions  ;  yet  his 
work,  which  fo  efTentially  refpeds  religion,  contains  only  three 
texts  of  fcripture  ;  and  thefe  texts  arc  literally  adduced  to  prove, 
that  the  pretenf'ons  of  religion  are  neither  temporal  nor  exclufive. 
The  clergy  feem  indeed  of  late  jealous  of  appeals  to  the  bible, 
which  fc6taries  underftand  perhaps  as' "well  as  themfelves  ;  but  our 
author  candidly  declares  *'  a  church  by  law  eftablifhed  to  be  fimply 
'*  2i  politic  league  and  alliance  with  the  flate,  for  mutual  fuppoit 
*■'  and  defence,"  and  whollv  independent  of  religious  fanciion.— 
But  the  bifhop,  it  muft  be  added,  is  guilty  of  a  grois  inconfiftency 

in* 
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in  defining  the  church  to  be  ''  a  religious  fociety  CDhfiftlng  of  th^-r 
*'  whole  body  of  thj  communitv,  both  laity  and  clergy,*'  while . 
he  conftantly  argues  upon  it  as  if  it  confiitcd  of  the  clergy  folely, 
feparate  from  and  even  oppofed  to  the  laity.  That  is,  when  he  is 
eftabllfhing  the  litle  of  the  church  to  power,  he  refers  us  to  its 
great  majority  ;  but  when  this  power  is  once  confidered  as  granted, , 
he  then  thinks  only  of  the  benefits  which  the  clergy  are  to  derive 
from  it — Again,  his  fophiftry  in  reprefenting  that  the  majority  of 
the  nation  when  under  the  chara6lcr.of  the  church,  is  diftind  from 
the  very  fame  majority  when  under  the  chara6ler  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, with  a  view  to  prove  that  It  exhibits  two  independent 
powers  capable  of  entering  into  a  contract  each  with  the  other, 
feems  to  be  a  deliberate  fcofF  at  human  undeiftanding.  We  admit 
of  religious  myfteries  with  reverence  where  they  are  fuppofed  to 
reft  upon  a  divine  authority  ;  but  I  truft  we  fhall  never  allow  men 
to  make  ufe  of  their  onm  myfteries  as  a  title  on  which  to  found 
their  cwn  ufurpatioas.— As  to  the  farcafm  of  our  author,  who  fays 
that  the  copy  of  the  treaty  for  the  union  of  the  two  focieties  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical,  is  kept  in  the  fame  archive  with  the  famous 
original  compact  brtv/ecn  magiftrate  and  people  :  I  anfwer,  that 
the  latter  compaci-  is  fafely  locked  up  in  the  following  dilenama  : 
viz.  "  The  focial  compact  either  acftually  exifts  ;  or  if  it 
''  does  not  exift,  the  pe^^plc  may  at  any  time  fay  that  ityZ»«// cxift, 
*'  for  the  reafjn  that  it  ought  to  exift."  And  a  nation  may  in  like 
manner  fay  to  a  clergy,  as  to  any  other  body  of  its  C-rvants  that 
they  (hall  fubfift  on  fuch  terms  as  the  nation  approves  ;  or  if  they 
refufe  to  accede  to  thcfe  terms,  it  may  difmifs  them  for  others  of 
more  reafonable  pretenfions. 

Let  us  however  no  longer  fpeak  at  a  diftance  upon  this  important " 
fiibjea  of  a  church  edabliftiment.  — Mtn   may   cftablifh  religious 
dcu^rines:,  or  they  may  eftablifh  funds,  for  fupporting  the  teachers  of 
relicrious  do^rinesi  and  either  of  theCe  Ceparately  or  both  united, 
maybe  called  a  religious   ellabli(bment.     I   fhall   not  meet  vvitK 
much  ferious  cppontinn,  if  I  hold  it  of  more  importance  to  eftablidi 
funds,  than   to  eitablilh  dodrines.     J^oarines  change   frequently, 
as  indeed  they  ought  to  do,  according  to  the  reigning  opinions  of  a 
nation;  while   the   funds  when   once   appointed,  remain  for  many  . 
centuries,  throu^rh  all  vicilTi  udes  of  men  and  things,  giving  ftabw 
Hty  to  d  .ariiies.— Shall   the  fund,  {o  eftabliflied  then,  be  appro- 
pr-iated  for  ihc  f  ipport  of  reli':iion  under  the  direaion  of  each  con- 
tributor, as  is  {^tn  in  America;   or  (hall  the  majority  employ  thcle 
funds  as  in  Europe,  in  the  fupport  of  that  religion   only  which  die 
majority  pFofeffes  ?   The  firft  is  a  juft  and  generous  plan;  and^evea 
the  fecond  plan  is  re;idily  acqwiefced  in,  efpecially  v/here  the  feda- 
ries  are  few  and  jcligious   liberty  is  otherwiie  compleat,  as  being 
ultimatelv  onlv  a  matter  of  p.^cuaiary  confideration.— But  view  the 
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maWcF  as  wo  pleafc,  the  clergy  (who  by  the  by  are  reprcfented  as 
averfe  to  their  «<7/ttr^/ alli.mce  with  their  rcfpedive  congregations) 
can  furely  find  no  grounds  in  either  of  thefecafe-  for  their  pretended 
irtt  alliance  with  the  (late.  It  is  tru?,  the  clergy  benefit  the  ftate; 
but  are  they  not  paid  for  doing  fo  ;  and  do  not  the  public  then  ac- 
quire aright  to  their  utmofl  fervices,  efpecially  as  being  the  fource 
of  alt  their  public  power  which  is  foltly  communicucd  for  this 
public  end?  Are  not  the  clergy  in  this  refpec^,  hke  military  perfons 
by  v/hom  the  ftate  is  defended,  or  like  judges  by  whom  its  laws  are 
adminidercd,  or  like  tutors  bv  whom  its  youth  is  infiructed  r  And 
fhall  militiiry  perfon^',  fhall  judges  and  the  inltiucrors  of  youth, 
becaufe  iheir  offices  are  each  important  to  the  ftatc,  fay  that  they 
are  primarily  independent  of  it,  and  therefore  intirled  to  a  free  alli- 
ance with  it ;  and  that  if  the  itate  fhculd  pretend  to  alter  their  eilab- 
lifhments  or  receive  other  perfons  into  favor,  a  contrajfl:  would  be 
broken. — In  the  fame  fenfe  and  in  the  fame  degree  that^;:y  of  thefe 
profeiHons  is  affirmed  to  be  allied  with  the  llaie,  fo  are  ail  the  others 
of  them  ;  and  np  lefs  fo  is  every  citizen,  and  even  the  chief 
magif+rate  himfelf.  Each  are  allied,  for  each  are  under  acontrict 
of  reciprocal  duties :  the  (late  is  for  each,  even  for  the  meaneftj 
and  each  even  the  greateft,  is  for  the  ftate:  the  community  in 
fhort  exifting  only  by  the  operation  its  parts. 

But  even  admitting  a  peculiar  alliance  between  church  and  ftate, 
both  of  them  combined  cannot  have  power  to   do  that    which  is 

wrong. The  connection  yvith   religion   is  meant  to  be    ufcful, 

and  not  detrimental  to  fociety  :  it  is  deiigned  to  combine  m.en,  and 
not  to  divide  them  j  and  to  lend  efficacy  to  the  power  appointed  to 
prote6l  good  citizen?,  and  not  to  bewilder  and  ftim.ulate  it  to  a6ls  of 
perfecution.  If  civil  government  therefore  is  founded  on  the  union 
©f  all  for  the  benefit  of  all,  it  is  highly  improper  wantonly  to  exclude 
any  from  eligibility  to  a  lliare  in  the  executive  government; 
llnce  this  is  to  abridge  the  rights  of  the  excluded  fubjecl,  to  damp 
his  emulation,  to  vex  him  with  unmerited  reproache--,  and  perhaps 
to  alienate  his  afteclions ;  while  at  the  fame  time  it  curtails  the 
privileges  of  thofe  (whether  it  be  the  fovereign  or  people)  who  have 
t':iz  right  of  nominating  to  offices,  as  well  as  robs  the  ftate  of  the 
^rvices  of  fome  valuible  citizens.l"o  fcur.d  fuch  exclufion  upon  reli- 
giou-^  pretences,  is  not  only  a  great  impertmence  towards  the  deity, 
but  a  traiifgreffion  of  the  juft  rules  of  humrin  government.  Se6la- 
ries  are  generally  (peaking,  zealous  and  moral  men;  but  even  were 
it  otherwife,  rehgious  teil  laws  will  not  improve  men,  but  mull 
tend  to  make  hypocrites  ot  fev:taries,and  pharifees  of  the  clergy.  Place 
a  confidence  in  the  fed:ary  and  he  pays  his  taxes  willingly,  v/hether 
to  fupport  a  re!i2ioUi  eftablifhment  from  vvhjch  he  differs,  or  a  civil 
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ertablifhment  In  the  emoluments  and  honours  of  which  his  con- 
nections feldom  allow  him  to  fhare  in  a  due  proportion  :  but 
iligmatlze  him,  and  you  league  him  with  his  brethren  and  with 
Grangers,  and  make  him  a  clog  upon  adminiftration ;  anJ  what 
is  infinitely  more  ferious,  you  provoke  him  to  turn  critic  and 
author  ;  and  Tometimes  becoming  a  fuccefsful  one,  he  changes  the 
the  fentiments  of  a  whole  nation  both  in  church  and  in  ftate 

This  period  fecms  faft  approaching. — Adminiftration  have  fuf- 
fered  religious  perfons  to  dictate  a  condu6t  for  them  upon  the  prefent 
political  queftion  ;  and  the  firit  confequence  has  been,  that  the 
diflenters  have  joined  the  opponents  of  that  adminiftration.  ^V 
fccond  confequence  is,  that  the  diflenters  by  ftudying  the  fubjedt  pf 
liberty  in  all  its  relations,  are  making  themfelves  wonderfully 
perfect  in  general  principles,  and  in  the  application  of  them  to 
queilions  of  church  and  ftate  j  and  as  religious  liberty  is  become 
a  fubjeCt  to  attra<5l  the  notice  of  able  writers  at  home  and  abroad, 
lights  will  multiply  from  every  quarter.  Whoever  alfo  is  an  enemy 
to  tythes  and  fpiritual  courts,  to  the  unequal  diftribution  of  church 
livings  ^nd  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  or  to  the  prefent  liturgy  or 
church  articles,  will  naturally  join  the  difl^ent^rs  againft  the  church, 
if  the  difpute  ftiall  be  continued  ;  arid  this  will  be  a  third  confe- 
quence.—And  what  have  the  clergy  to  gain  by  the  intemperate 
part  v>^hich  they  have  themfelves  taken  and  have  induced  admi- 
niftration to  take  ?  Inftead  of  intimidating  the  diflenters,  the 
diflenters  are  inclined  rather  to  afk  more,  than  to  aflc  lefs  than  they 
fet  out  with  5  and  have  refolved  to  renew  their  application  till  they 
are  fuccefsful.  If  the  church  refufe  to  fufFcr  the  diflenters  to 
be  relieved  in  a  point  of  juftice,  the  church  will  probably 
fnortly  be  obliged  to  undergo  the  ftill  greater  labour  of  reforming 
itfelf.  In  fhort,  like  perf  nsborn  to  great  eftate,  indolent  in  habit  or 
contemptuous  in  manner,  they  began  with  defpifmg  or  vilifying 
their  opponents,  and  they  have  already  found  the  truth  of  the 
Italian  adage,  that  there  is  no  little  enemy,  Trufting  to  tlie  maxims 
which  anfvvered  in  bigotted  times,  they  have  purfued  thefe  maxims 
in  times  little  fuited  to  their  reception.  Deceived  by  the  ready  obe- 
dience of  their  numerous  adherents,  founded  in  mifconception  and 
habit,  they  conceive  that  this  obedience  will  be  permanent  in  fpite 
of  the  progrefs  of  information.  In  fhort,  they  look  for  fuccefs 
rather  from  force  than  from  prudence ;  from  clamour  rather  than 
conciliation  ;  forgetting  that  in  an  age  of  revolutions,  to  abandon  in 
time  what  is  wrong,  is  the  beft  way  to  fecure  what  is  right ;  and 
that  they  are  giving  up  a  powerful  opportunity  of  attaching  fe6ta- 
ries,  when  they  forbid  adminiftration  to  acquire  the  means  of 
alluring  them  with  places.  They  difgrace  Chrift's  religion  alfo, 
by  fuppgfing  that  it  Q^n  Qxdy  he  aQcvmmodated  tgi  the  good  pur- 
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pofcs  cffoclety,  under  one  Angle  form  of  it  in  each  country  where 
jt  is  introduced.  And  inftead  of  agreeing  with  bifhcp  Warburton, 
that  the  ftate  is  intererted  in  no  rcHgious  dogma,  except  the  being 
and  providence  of  God,  and  the  difference  between  good  and  eviJ, 
they  enter  into  a  thoufand  peculiarities,  and  feek  to  change  a 
fraSiical  chll  government  into  a  coitroverfMl  religious  one.  If 'I 
were  to  name  however  the  circumftance  which  has  done  the  clergy 
lealt  credit  in  the  preferit  contell,  it  is  their  want  of  judgment  and 
information  ;  v/hich  has  proceeded  fo  fir,  that  they  have  ufual/y 
relied  the  claim  to  civil  employments  upon  the  law  of  the  ftrongell  ; 
that  is,  they  have  made  it  the  Hon's  fhare. — Their  irritability 
refpeciing  the  political  hiftory  of  fe6laries  is  peculiarly  unfortunate, 
if  we  confider  the  conduct:  of  the  major  part  of  the  Englifh  eftab- 
"  lifhed  clergy  fince  the  Norman  conquefl.  Did  not  this  clergy 
for  example  play  the  tyrant  both  over  fubjects  and  kings,  acknow- 
ledge a  foreign  fupremacy,  grafp  at  all  property  till  the  laity  checked 
pofTefiions  in  mortmain,  invade  the  province  of  iav/yers,  op- 
pofe  the  reformation  with  fire  and  gibbets,  fupport  the  Stuarts, 
obftruiSl:  the  revolution,  countenance  feveral  rebellions  againfl  the 
reigning  family,  and  (hew  fuch  a  temper  in  their  convocations  that 
the  crown  has  never  of  late  permitted  their  fittings  : — If  the. 
eftabliflied  clergy  perfift  in  appealing  to  hiftcry  againll  feclaries,  i^ 
is  thus  they  will  lay  themfelvcs  open  to  retorts  :  But  this  criteric/.a 
is  too  falfe  and  invidious  for  either  party  to  refort  to^  fmce  (little  as 
the  clergy  feem  to  take  merit  in  it)  mankind  have  certainly  changed 
for  the  better  in  modern  times,  and  are  fclety  to  be  judged  of 
by  their  ijidividual  overt-acts,  according  to  general  political  rules, 
without  reference  either  to  their  religirn  or  anceftors. — I  fhi:!i  net? 
dwell  upon  the  dijjiimlarity  of  the  church  conftitution  from  our 
happy  civil  conftitution  :  this  and  other  dormant  queftions"  will 
gradually  v/ake  to  public  notice,  if  the  diffeiiters  are  refifted  ;  fmce 
a6ling  like  a  little  leaven  upon  the  m.inds  of  others,  oppreflecj 
men  gradually  raife  an  extenfive  ferment ;  for  plaufible  principles, 
a<SIively  urged  and  properly  direcled,  have  never  failed  to  make 
a  contagious  imprefTion  upon  inftitutions  which  are  vulnerable  la 
themfelves,  and  whofe  reformation  has  promifcd  liberty  and  plunder 
to  many. — I  fhall  only  obferve  that  thofe  who  conceive  that  evtrj 
feet  aims  at  pre-eminence  as  a  body,  not  only  contradi(fl  fa<5l? 
obferved  in  other  nations,  where  many  fe(5ls  are  khov/n  to  be 
perfe6lly  indifferent  to  it ;  but  they  feem  too  probably  to  ^^^^^^  of 
tlie  ambition  of  others  from  what  they  find  In  themfelves. 

But  I  have  nov/  done  with  the  clergy,  I  mean  that  part  of  the 
clergy  which  is  at  prefent  fo  a^live  \  for  happy  am  I  to  know,  that 
there  are  many  amiable  and  fplendid  chara^lers  in  the  cliurch,  who 
vicv/witha  filcnt  anxiety  the  prefent  proceedings  of  its  majority, 
and  to  whofe  moderation  and  fuperior  feiife  the  reft  will  probably 

^0' 
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be  indebted  hereafter  for  a  fheltcr  from  the  florm,  which  as  yet  is 
only  approaching;. 

To  thcfe  enlightened  perfons,  to  the  laity  and  to  the  legiflature, 
I  addrefs  the  hints  which  follow.  Firft,  If  numbers  in  favor  of  an 
eilablifhmcnt  are  beneficial  to  the  church  or  ftate,  then  in  propor- 
tion v.s  the  tenets  of  it  are  few,  hmple,  and  general  in  their  na- 
ture, the  more  perfons  will  it  comprehend  and  the  fewer  will  it  ex- 
clude. Secondly,  The  few  perfons  fo  excluded,  inifead  of  being 
forced  to  become  enemies  by  being  treated  as  fuch,  will  be  con- 
ciliated by  a  due  proportion  of  places,  honors,  and  confidence^ 
being  conferred  upon  them  ;  and  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  the 
influence  of  feftaries  does  not  reft  fo  much  upon  their  numbers,  as 
upon  their  arguments,  unanimity,  and  zeal.  Laftly,  no  punrfii- 
ments  or  legal  difabilities  fliould  be  inflicfed  upon  any  for  religious 
doctrines  or  practices,  unlefs  fuch  have  likewife  a  political  ope- 
ration *,  and  in  order  to  diftinguiih  in  what  degree  their  nature  is 
political,  it  will  in  general  be  found  an  infallible  criterion,  to 
confider  in  what  light  they  would  appear  in  a  ftate  in  which  all 
religion  whatever  Ihould  be  unknown  or  at  leaft  unnoticed, — If 
this  be  not  the  language  of  plain,  practical  fenfe,  I  will  renounce 
the  chara(£ter  of 
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the  Cafe  of  the  Protefiant  Bljfenters,  in  Relation   to  th^ 
hams  by  which  the  Sacramental  Tefi  is  impofed,  1790. 

Corporation  jT  N  the  year  i66[  a  ftatute  Was  made,  intituled,  Jn  Act 
if 'Iff'  A  for  the  well  go'Verjiing  and  regulating  of  Corporatiom, 
c.'i.  This  ftatute,  afier   empowering  the  king  to  appoint  com- 

miifiohers  for  removing  and  difplacing  any  perfons  whb, 
upon  the  24-th  diiy  oF  December,  1661,  fhould  be  mayors,  aldermen, 
recorders,  bailiftb,  town-clerks,  common-councilmen,  and  other 
perfons  then  bearing  any  office  of  magiftracy,  or  places  or  trufts  cr 
other  employments  relating  to  the  government  of  cities,  corpora- 
tions, and  boroughs,  and  cinque-ports,  and  their  members,  and  other 
port-towns  j  —  provides  and  ena6ls,  "  That  from  and  after  the  ex- 
"  piration  of  the  faid  commiffions*,  no  perfon  fhall  for  ever  here- 
*'  after  be  placed,  elected,  or  chofen  in  or  to  any  the  offices  or  places 
"  aforefaid  that  fhall  not  have,  within  one  year  next  before  fuch  elec- 
"  tion  or  choice,  taken  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  ntes  of  the  church  of  England  ;  —  and  in  default  hereof, 
*' every  fuch  placing^  ele(5lionj  and  choice,  is  hereby  enacted  and 
*'  declared  to  be  void." 

^y  ftatute  5  Geo,  I.  c.  6.  §  3.  an  officer  offending  againft  the 
corporation  adl:  is  rendered  irremovable,  unlefs  a  profccution  be 
commenced  againft  him,  within  fix  months  after  his  election. 

*Tefi  AB.  In  the  year  1672,  a  ftatute  was  made,  intituled,  An  A61 
2.5  Car.ll.j-Qy  preventing  Dayigers  which  may  happen  from  Pcpijb 
c.  2.  %z.  5.  jp^^j^^^^f.^^  ^y  which  it  is,  among  other  things,  enaded, 
''  That  every  perfon  that  fhall  be  admitted,  entered,  placed,  or  taken 
•'  into  any  office,  civil  or  military  >  cr  fhall  receive  any  pay^  falary, 
*'  fee,  or  wages,  by  reafon  of  any  patent  or  grant  of  his  Majefty ;  cr 
*'  fhall  have  command  or  place  of  truft  from  or  under  his  Majefty, 
'*•  his  heirs  or  fuccelfors,  or  by  his  or  their  authority,  or  by  autho- 
*'  rity  derived  from  him  or   them  within  this  realm  of  England, 

"domi- 

♦  Thefe  commifTiong  explicd  on  the  a5th  of  Match,  1663  ;  and  more  exU-a- 
ordinary  cominiflions,  it  is  probable,  were  never  ilfued.  The  posveis  given  to 
the  comn^ifiioners  were  *  new,  and  unknown  to  the  conftitution,  which  nothing 

*  but  the  n'loft  urgent  neceflity,  real  or  imaginary,  could  liave  juftified:  for  they 

*  ^>ere  e/npoavered^  among  other  things^  at  their  ixiil  a7id  pleafure^  to  remo've  alt- 

*  corporation  officer i^  if  they  Jhculd  deem  it  expedient  for  the  public  fafety^  and  at  their 

*  iviil  andpleafure  to  fill  up  all  I'acancies  occaf'oned  by  fuch  rcmoTjais  or  cthern/jifc* 
See  Sir  Michael  Fofter's  argument  in  the  Court  of  the  Judges  Delegates,  in  the 
cafe  of  Alien  Evans,  Efquire,  againft  the  Chamberlain  o'l  London,  iq  the 
Appendix  to  Dr.  Furneaux's  Letierj  to  Sir  William  Blackftone,  No.  1. 
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*'  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick  tipnn  Tweed  ;  or  in  hU 
**  Majefty's  navy,  or  in  the  feveral  Iflands  of  Jcrfey  and  Ciuernfey  ; 
''  or  that  fhall  be  admitted  into  any  (ervice  or  employment  in  his 
"  Majefty's  houfhold  or  family;  fhall  receive  the  iacrament  of  the 
*'  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England, 
*'  within  three  mofiths  after  his  admittance  in,  or  receiving  his  fai^ 
'^  authority  and  employment,  in  fome  public  church,  upon  fome 
"  Lord's  day  immediately  after  divine  fervice  and  fermon  :  —  And 
"  that  every  perfon  that  {hall  neglect  or  cefufe  to  rake  the 
■^'  "  facrament  as  aforefaid,  and  yet,  after  fuch  neglect  or  refufal, 
*'  {hall  execute  any  of  the  (liid  offices  or  employments,  and  being 
"  thereupon  lawfully  convicled,  Jhall  be  difabled  to  jue  or  ufe  any 
"  aclion^  billy  plaint^  or  inforfnationy  in  courfc  of  law ^  or  to  profecute 
^^  any  fiiit  in  any  court  ^f  equity -,  or  TO  BE  GUARDIAN  OF 
"  ANT  CHILD  \  or  executor  or  adminiftrator  of  any  perfon  \  or  ca^ 
*'  pable  of  ayiy  legacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  or  to  bear  any  office  ;  and  jhaH 
"  foffii  ik^  /"'^  of  fi"^^  hundred  pounds^  to  be  recovered  by  him  or 
"  the?n  that  /hall  fue  for  the  fame.'' 

By  ftatute  9  Geo.  IL  c.  26.  §  4.  the  time  within  which  perfons 
being  beyond  the  feas  are  required  to  receive  the  facrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England,  in 
purfuance  of  the  laft  mentioned  -acV,  is  enlarged  to  fix  calendar  irionths 
after  their  return  to,  or  arrival  in  England:  And  by  ffatute  16  Qto. 
IL  c.  30.  §  3.  the  time  for  all  perfons  in  office  to  receive  the  facra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of 
England,  is  enlarged  to  fix  months  after  their  admittance  in,  or  re- 
ceiving their  authority  or  employment. 

The  proteflant  difl'enters  have  long  felt  themfelves  aggrieved  by  the 
requilition  of  the  facramental  tell,  as  a  qualiiication  for  admiliion  to 
civil  and  military  offices ;  and  from  this  grievance  they  humbly  hope 
to  be  relieved,  for  the  following  reafons  : 

L  The  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  htiving  been  foleranly 
appointed  by  our  Blefied  baviour-  only  for  the  remembrance  of  his 
death,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  civil  purpofes. 

IJ.  Every  man  hath  an  unalienable  right,  as  it  is  now  genernlly 
.acknowledged,  to  judge  for  himfelf  in  matteis  of  religion  j  and  as  the 
diflenturs  have  always  proved  themfelves  well  atfeded  to  the  prefent 
government,  and  have  been  ever  readv  to  take  the  oaths  required  by 
LWjt  t  is  unjuft  and  oppreliive  to  deprive  them  of  civil  rights,  only 
o  ;  account  of  their  icruples  to  receive  the  facrament  as  a  civil  tcfh 

HI.  The  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper  occalionally,  according  to 
the  ufage  of  the  church  of  England,  is  no  proof  of  an  approbation 
ot"  the  whole  conftituiion  and  frame  of  that  church,  fuice  many  chrlf- 
tians  conform  in  this  particular,  who  do  not  approve  of  other  parts 
f>f  tlie  eltablifhment  5  and  other  chrifUanSj  as  well  as  unbelievers,  may 

comply 
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comply  with  this  ceremony,  merely  for  interefted  or  ambitious  pur- 
pofes.  Such  a  teft,  therefore,  can  be  no  real  fecurity  to  the  church 
of  England. 

IV.  The  repeal  of  the  laws,  by  which  the  facramental  tcft  is  im- 
pofed,  would  not  injure  the  eltablifhed  church.  That  church  was 
felfabliflied  long  before  the  impofition  of  this  teft,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  eilablifhed,  although  it  fliould  be  removed.  By  fuch  re- 
peal the  dodrine,  difcipline,  privileges,  and  revenues  of  the  church 
would  not  be  in  the  leaft  afFedted  :  and  many  ferious  clergymen 
would  hnd,  in  the  alteration,  eaie  to  their  confciences,  and  fafcty 
from  vexatious  profecutions;  for  although  the  church  of  England 
-forbids  notorious  blafphemers  of  God,  flaiKlerers  of  his  word,  adul- 
terers, fornicators,  drunkards,  and  other  offenders,  to  come  to  the 
holy  table,  yet  if  the  minifter  fhould  refufe,  upon  requifitlon,  to 
admit  fuch  perfoiis  to  the  facrament,  to  qualify  them  for  oiRces^  he 
may  be  harrafTed  by  expenfive  civil  profecutions. 

V.  In  no  other  country  is  the  facramental  teft  required  as  a  qua- 
lification for  civil  employments;,  and  it  mufl  be  particularly  re- 
marked,, that  epifcopalians  in  North  Britain,  who  are  difienters 
fro:n  the  church  eitablifhed  there,  are  not  liable  to  any  incapacities 
in  confcquejice  of  not  qualifying  themfelves  by  receiving  the  flicra- 
ment  according  to  the  uiage  of  that  church,  but  have  free  admif- 
fion  to  all  the  ofnces  in  S^cotland,  upon  taking  the  ufual  oaths  : 
And  yet  in  England  the  natives  of  Scotland  belonging  to  the 
eftabii{bmer!t  of  that  country  (among  whom  epifcopalian  dUlenters 
are  fo  liberally  treated)  cannot  be  members  of  the  privy  council, 
or  hold  any  commifHon  in  the  army  or  navy  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
fupport  of  which  they  contribute  their  proportion,  without  re- 
ceiving the  facrament.  according  to  the  rites  of  a  church  to  which 
they  do  not  belong.  No  hiftory,  ancient  or  modern,  affords  fuch 
an  inftance  of  the  exclufion  of  a  free  people  from  offices  which  may 
fc»  properly  be  called  their  own. 

VI.  In  the  year  1779  an  a61:  was  pafTed  in  Ireland,  for  the  relief 
of  his  Majefty's  faithful  fubjefts  the  proteftant  difTenters  of  that 
kingdom,  by  which  it  is  enacfed,  "  That  all  and  every  perfon  and 
*'  perfons,  being  proteftants,  fhall  and  may  have,  hold,  and  enjoy 
"  any  office  or  place,  civil  or  military^  and  receive  any  pay,  falary, 
*'  fee,  or  wages  belonging  to  or  by  reafon  of  fuch  office  or  place, 
^'  notwithftanding  he  fhall  not  receive>  or  have  received  the  facra- 
"  ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper, — without  incurring  any  penalties — 
^' for  or  in  refpe6l  of  his  negleft  of  receiving  the  fame."  This 
meafure  was  deiigned  to  give  additional  fecurity  to. the  church  of 
Ireland,  by  conciliating  the  proteftant  difTenters  of  that  country  : 
and  it  is  apprehended  chat  it  had  the  defired  effect..  The  proteftant 
difTenters  in  England,  therefore,  cannot  but  confider  it  as  ungene- 
rous and  unjuft  that  they  fhould  be  treated  as  enemies  to  the  eltab- 
liihment  here,  when  the  friendfhip  of  their  brethren,  h:>  been  ac- 
knowledged, and  uheir  afrift:aiice  courted,  by  the  eftablifhm^nt- in  the 

fifler- 
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fiiler- kingdom  ;  an   eftabllment  fimilar  to  that   of  the  church  of 
England, 

VII,  The  abfardity  of  the  teft  laws,  as  they  now  ftand^  is  moft 
glaring  j  for  though  a  diiTenter  may  be  a  legidator  in  cither  houfeof 
parliament,  without  receiving  the  facrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England,  yet  he  cannot  legally  without  it  have  any 
fhare  in  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Eaft- India, 
RufTia,  or  South-Sea  Companies  ;  or  be  a  cuiiom-houfe  officer  oraa 
cxcifeman ;  or  hold  the  meaneft  corporation  office  in  any  city  o;r 
borough.  He  may  not,  in  fome  places,  even  alTiit  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  hofpitals  or  alms-huufes,  which  he  or  his  anceftors  may 
have  endowed, 

VIII.  The  large  and  indefinite  terms  in  which  the  teft  acl  is  ex- 
prefTed,  may  give  occafion  to  the  grofleft  abufes,  and  render  it  an 
inltrument  of  the  maft  grevious  p^rfecution  and  oppreffion.  If  the 
a6t  fliould  be  rigoroufly  enforced,  many  proteftant  diilenters  might 
be  compelled  to  violate  their  confciences,  or  to  abandon  even  the 
ordinary  occupations  by  which  they  now  fupport  themiclves  and  their 
families.  The  act  is  not  confined  merely  to  public'^  employments. 
It  extends  not  only  to  perfons  who  bear  offices  civil  and  military,  but 
to  thofe  who  have  command  or  place  of  trull  under  his  Majefty,  or 
by  authority  derived  from  hi?n.  Thofe  who  fcruple  to  receive  the 
facrament,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  are  no.t 
only  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  bounty  of  the  King,  but  fron\ 
receiving  any  pay,  falary,  fee,  or  wages,  by  grant  from  the  crown,  i^i 
return  for  the  moil  meritorious  fervices  I  it  has  been  queftioned  in 
a  court  of  jullice,  whether  cenforsf,  appointed  by  the  college  of 
phyficians,  were  not  obliged  to  qualify;  and  the  point  feem«»  to  bs 
irill  undetermined.  It  was  not  fettled'  till  the  reign  of  his  late  Ma- 
jefty,  that  the  comnK)ii  hurgcfles  and  freemen:^:  of  a  corporation^ 
■who  do  not  excrcifc  any  office  relating  to  the  goveriiment  thereof,^ 
were  exempted  from  this'a'51.     In  the  year  1 702  the  Iloufc  of"Lords§ 

attempted, 

•  See  Lords  Journals,  vol.  XIT.  p.  567. 

f   Ctirtbew'?;  Reports,  p.  478. Modern  Reporrs,  vol.  V.  p.  4.31. 

%  Str.inge's  Repoits,  vol.  II.  p.  828. 

\  In  tlie  debate  between  the  two  Houfes  relating  to  the  bill,  tlie  Lords  faid, 
*•  That  tliediiagreeing  to  the  claiife  relatincj  to  wmk-hoofes,  where  the  poor 
were  employed  and  relieved,  leems  very  hnrd,  fince  it  could  never  be  conceived^ 
>that  the  didribution  o'tfjne  Fnjbjtenan  breaito  the poor^  and  D'lffenting nvater- 
gftttl  to  the  fick,  could  ever  bring  any  prejud'ce  to  the  church  of  cngland  jj 
efpcci;illy  by  inch  a^  hnving  no  authority  in  the  government,  or  profit  by  the 
adminiltration  of  iuc]-^  chirities,  gave  them  indifferently  to  thofe  of  all  perfua- 
llons."  They  farther  laid,  •*  That  the  claufe  concernin  gthofe  fucieties  that  are 
engaged  in  taking  rare  of  the  poor — has  no  relation  to  endo^wcd  hofpital; 
which  are  untier  peculiar  ftatutes,  and  to  which  none  of  thefe  people  have 
any  accefs,  that  the  law  has  taken  care  of  ihefe,an-d  fecured  them  j  and  that 
this  claufe  relates  only  to  free  and  ^voluntary  focieties  for  fuch  charaties,  whicli 
the  Lordi  do  not  think  fit  to  put  any  reftraints  upon,  or  to  bar  any  frorr; 
cviniRgiuto  them."     Chandler's  Debates,  voL  III.  p.  2^0,  24a, 
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attempted,  but  in  vair?^  to  procure,  in  the  bill  againft  occafional  con* 
tbrmity,  the  infertion  of  a  claufe  to  exempt  free  and  voluntary  hof- 
pitals,  though  not  endowed,  out  of  the  tell  a£l.  And  "  To  low 
*'  have  thefe  holy  things  been  proftituted,"  that  Mr.  Locke  tells  us*, 
*'  Men  have  been  driven  to  take  the  facrament  to  obtain  licences  t§ 
'-•''  fell  aUr 

IX.  It  is  manifeftly  unjuft,  that  the  rights  of  innocent  pcrfons 
fhould  be  deftroyed  or  affected  by  the  criminal  condudl  or  negleA 
of  others  ;  yet  no  man  (if  the  objection  he  taken  at  the  proper  timef ) 
can  recover  a  debt  in  an  inferior  court,  over  which  an  unqualified 
corporator  prefidcs  :  nor  can  the  election  of  a  corporate  officer, 
before  magiltrates  who  have  negle6ted  to  qualify,  be  iupported.  It 
is  not  lefs  unjuft  that  puniihment  ihould  be  inflifted  for  crinaes 
which  the  offender  could  not  poflibly  know  he  was  in  a  capacity  to 
fomrnit  i  yet,  upon  fuccecding  to  an  office  of  inheritance  (as  no 
entry  is  neceffary)  a  perfon  may  fuffer  in  confequence  of  the  lapCe 
of  the  fix  months  belore  he  h?^s  even  notice  of  fai$  right  having 
accrued. 

X.The  penalties  inflicfed  by  the  teft  a6t  are  enormous,  and  humi* 
lity  cannot  contemplate  them  without  horror.  The  party  is  not  only 
deprived  of  the  office,  but  he  is  incapaciated  to  fue  in  any  couit  <Jf 
law  or  equity ;  to  be  guardian  of  any  child  \  to  be  executor  or 
adminiflrator  of  any  perfon  ;  to  take  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  or  to 
bear  any  office ;  and  is  befides  fubjedied  to  forfeit  five  hundred 
pounds  to  any  perfon  who  fhall  fue  for  the  fame  :  And  as  profecu- 
tions  under  this  adt  are  not  limited  in  refpedl  of  time,  its  operatioa 
having  been  only  fufpended  occafionally  during  certain  intervals 
J)y  acts  of  indemnity,  no  perfon,  %vhether  conformiji  or  non-confarsmji^ 
who  has  been  in  office,  and  has  omitted,  through  illnefs  or  mere 
inadvertence,  tq  qualify  according  to  law,  can  ever  afterwards  be 
fafe. 

XI.  The  fituation  of  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  Britain 
affords  flrong  arguments  for  the  repeal  of  thefe  oppreffive  lav/s.  To 
the  intolerance  of  our  neighbours,in  former  times,  we  owe  the  intro- 
duction or  perfection  of  fome  of  our  moft  important  manufaiSures  ; 
among  others,  thofe  of  v^ool  and  filk  :  and  other  nations  may,  in 
like  manner,  profit  by  the  iliiberality  of  this  country.  The  United 
States  of  America,  in  addition  to  the  eafe  with  which  they  permit 
foreigners  to  become  naturalized,  make  no  diftindtionsasto  religious 
fedts  in  relation  to  their  public  offices.  Other  countries  are  gra- 
dually improving  in  their  policy,  in  this  particular.  By  the  late 
commercial  treaty  with  France,  aiTented  to  by  the  fame  legiflatuic 

to 

♦  In  his  fecpnd  letter  concerning  toleration,  laft  edition  of  his  works,  vol.  !!• 

p.   360. — and  fee  his  third  letter,  p.    531.- This  circumftance  was  alfb 

mentioned  by  Sir  Hlenry  Capell,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Grey's  Debates, 
vol.  IX.  p.  iJi. 

I  See  *  I\|od.  293,  1^4.,— ^  Lcr.  jS^»^»,r-LordRayin,  Z%$, 
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lb  which  the  proteftant  difTenters  now  apply,  it  is  provided,  **  That 
in  matters  of  religion  the  fubjecSts'  of  the  two  crowns  (hall  enjoy 
perfect  liberty."  and  by  the  temper  now  difcovered  in  that  kingdont 
the  fuUeft  liberty  appears  likely  to  be  confirmed  to  non-catholics  ;  fo 
that  to  many  proteftant  diilenters  it  may  be  of  little  importance,,  as  far 
as  religion  is  concerned,  in  which  of  the  two  coantries  they  and  their 
femilies  fhall  refide.  Moreover  in  France,  Germany,  PruiTia,  Ruffia^ 
Holland,  Poland,  and  other  countries,  many  perfons  diftenting  from 
their  refpe£live  eftablii'hments  have  been  employed  in  the  higheft 
offices,  who,  by  the  m.oft  fignal  fervices,  have  maniteiled  this  impor-' 
tint  truth,    That    a   dissenter    from    the    established 

RELIGION  OF  A  COUNTRY  MAY  BE  A  TRUE  FRIEFD  TO  ITS 
GENERAL    INTERESTS    AND    PROSPERITY. 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons,  the  difTenters  are  induced  to  renew 
their  application  to  parliament  for  relief,  humbly  apprehending  that 
.^eir  requeft  will  appear  to  be  foianded  in  juilice,.  and  that  a  compli- 
ance with  it  will  redound  to  the  honour  of  religion  ;  will  comribute 
to  the.  welfare  and  fecurity  of  the  nation  j  will  be  honourable  to  the 
king,  as  the  common  father  of  his  people^  aad  no  way  injurioqs 
to  any  one  fubjeft  in  his  majefty's  dominions.  Arguments  fo. 
weighty  and  cogent  as  thofe  which  are  now  offered  cannot  fail, 
they  trufl,  in  conjunction  with  the  enlarged  and  liberal  fpirit  of  the 
times,  to  procure  from  the  legiflature  the  repeal  offtatutes,  which. 
cannot  be  confidered  as  in  any  degree  grounded  on  public  necefEtyj^ 
or  public  advantage. 
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Htfiory  of  the  Teji  and  Corporation  A£l^  "  extra^ed  from  the  R'igh 
"  the  Dijfenters  to  a  compUat  toleration^  ajferted.'^^  zd  Edit.  1789. 

THE  facramental  Tefl  is  ufed  only  in  England.  It  was  originally 
devifed  againft  papifts,  but  from  a  gradual  revolution  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  proteftant  difl'enters,  many  of  them  beeoming  unable  con- 
fcientioudy  to  take  it,  it  operated  at  laft  againft  them  alfo. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  had  been  made  a  teft  of  the 
principles  of  the  communicant  here,  prior  to  the  year  1571,  v^hich. 
■was  long  before  any  proteftants  had  openly  feparated  from  the  efta- 
Wifbment. 

The  facramental  Teft,  thus  folely  deftined  againft  poplfli  offend- 
ers, could  not  materially  affedt  proteftant  difl'enters,  lb  long  as,  fet- 
tered by  the  prejudices  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  they 
thought  it  fmful  to  feparate.  Occaiional  conformity  always  cxifted 
betv/een  the  different  reformed  churches,  and  in  England  it  was  co- 
equal 
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eval  with  non-conformity  itfelf.  The  old  puritans  were  dreadfulljr 
afrafd  oi'  falling  into  the  crime  of  fchjfm,  and  in  1587,  one  of  the 
rules  they  impoied  upon  themfelves  was,  that  they  fiiould  endeavour 
to  wipe  off  the  imputation  of  fchifm,  inafmuch  as  the  brethren  com- 
rnunicate  with  the  church  in  th€  word  and  facrumenti^  aiKl  iii  all 
other  thinl^f.,  except  their  corruptions.  The  non-confoimifls  in 
general  continued  to  communicate,  at  leail  occaiionally,  until  the 
year  1645,  when  the  prelbyterian  form  of  worlhip  Vt'as  citablillied. 
After  the  ReRoration,  and  even  after  the  acf  of  uniformity,  moll  of 
the  prefbyterians^  and  many  of  ihe  other  fedts,  communicated  occa- 
lionally  vj\t\i  the  epifcopai  eftabliihment. 

Bilhop  Stlilingdeet  dates  the  entire  feparaticn  of  the  diflenters 
from  the  church  from  the  time  of  the  King's  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, ilFued  in  the  yeiir  167 1-2  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  built 
iome  meeting-houfes,  and  continued  ever  afterwards  to  keep  up  fe- 
parate  congregations. 

If  from  tne  general  prevalence  of  this  practice  after  the  Reftori- 
tion,  the  Sacramental  Teit  could  not  polTibly  operate  againft  protcii- 
ant  dillenters,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  legiflature  liad  fame 
other  object  in  view  when  they  impofed  it.  And  when  we  recol- 
lecf  that  it  had  long  before  made  part  of  the  penal  laws  againft  pa- 
p'lls,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  its  application,  in  this  inftance, 
was  intended  to  be  an  addition  of  feverity  to  thofe  laws,  under  whidi 
the  papifts  had  long  and  grievoufly  fufFered. 

To  conciliate  the  affedtions  of  a  people  divided  by  religious  dif- 
tindions,  Charles  the  Second  publifhcd  the  famous  Declaration  from 
Breda,  copies  of  which  he  lent  to  the  fpeakers  of  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  before  he  himfelf  came  over.  Trufting  to  this  allij- 
rance,  the  Frefbyterians,  notwith (landing  a  ftrong  oppofition  from 
the  other  fedis,  entered  heartily  into  his  views,  and  compafled  his 
reftoration. 

By  means  of  the  Reftoration,  the  church  of  England  was  tacitly 
re  eftablifhed  :  But  for  fome  time  afterwards  the  Preibyterian  clergy 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  livings;  the  King  by  proclamation 
itated  his  intention  to  have  the  liturgy  revifed,  to  which  a  ftrid 
conformity  was  not  exaiSted  ;  and  of  the  numerous  vacant  bifhop- 
riclcs,  feveral  were  not  filled  up.  Attempts  were  made  without  luc^ 
■cefs  (in  which  the  Prefbyterians  had  good  reafon  to  complain  of  ill 
ufage)  to  fix  upon  fome  difcipline  and  form  of  worflilp  that  fhould 
include  them  and  the  friends  of  epifcopacy  in  one  national  church. 
In  i66r,  v^hiie  the  terms  of  this  comprehenfion,  projedcd  in  purlu- 
anc^  Q)i  the  King's  declaration,  were  negociating,  the  Corporation 
KQt  pafted.  Mr.  Hume  gives  the  following  account  of  this  Adt: 
«  During  the  violent  and  jealous  government  of  the  Parliament  and 
<*  of  the  Protestors,  all  magiftrates  liable  to  fufpicion  had  been 
*^  expelled  the  corporations,  and  none  had  been  adniitted  who  gave 
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"  not  proofs  of  affecElion  to  the  ruling  powers,  or  who  refufecl  td 
•^  fubfcribe  the  covenant.  To  leave  all  authority  in  fuch  hands, 
*'  feemed  dangerous  ;  and  therefore  the  Parliament  empowered  the 
"  King  to  appoint  commiilioners  for  regulating  the  corporations, 
"  and  expelling  fuch  magiftrates  as  either  had  obtruded  themfelves 
"  by  violence,  or  profeiled  principles  dangerous  to  the  conlhtution, 
*'  civil  or  ecclefiaftical." 

It  appears  that  the  Corporation  Act  originated  m  the^Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  that  when  it  was  fent  up  to  the  Lords  it  did' not 
contain  the  claufe  requiring  perfons  elected  to  corporate  ofRecs  to 
take  the  facramcnt ;  the  preamble  only  briefly  ftating,  "  that  the  fuc- 
•*  ceffion  in  corporations  might  be  moft  probiibly  perpetuated  in  the 
•*  hands  of  perfons  well  aft^eded  to  his  Majeliy,  and  the  eftablifhed 
**  government."  At  firfl  the  Lords  new  modelled  the  whole  of  the 
bill;  endeavouring,  for  inftance,  like  true  friends  of  defpotifm,  to 
make  this  temporary  expedient  a  "perpetual  change.'*  After 
feveral  conferences,  the  Lords  gave  up  or  altered  all  thefe  objecti  - 
©hable  claufes  ;  but  unfortunately,  when  the  bill  had  been  nearly  five 
months  under  confideration  of  the  two  Houfes,  and  after  two  con- 
ferences they  were  nearly  agreed^  an  adjournment  took  place. 
When  they  met  again  it  fhould  feem  that  the  claufe  which  impofed 
the  Sacramental  Teft,  and  was  the  only  part  of  the  bill  not  of  a 
temporary  nature,  was  propofed  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  Avith  other 
amendments  ;  and  the  Commons  having  afterwards  agreed  to  thofe 
amendments,  the  bill  was  paffed.  Thus  the  claufe  in  queffion,  fo 
fir  from  being  a  principal,  or  even  collateral  objeci  of  either  Houfe 
of  Parliament,  was  not  fo  much  as  thought  of  till  after  they  had 
had  two  conferences  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  bill ;  and  after  irs 
general  fcope  had  been  perfectly  fettled.  Fe.v  can  doubt  againft 
whom  this  claufe  was  levelled ;  for,  up  to  that  time,  the  facrament 
had  been  defigned  as  a  teft  for  perfons  addicted  to  popery  only ; 
and  proteftant  difl'enters  WQit  then  alrrioft  univerfally  communicants 
in  the  church. 

The  At\  did  not  require  the  Sacrament  to  be  taken  in  the  church 
of  England  as  it  was  then  eftablifhed,  but  as  it  fhould  l3e  fettled 
nearly  two  years  afterwards ;  when  it  might  reafonably  be  expected 
the  comprehenfion  would  have  taken  place. 

The  crown  having  gained  a  vaft  acceflion  of  ftrength  by  the  Cor^ 
poration  Act,  no  mealures  were  afterwards  kept  with  the  Prefbyte-* 
rians.  The  memory  of  their  paft  fervices,  or  of  the  King's  folemn 
promife,  no  longer  operated  in  their  favour;  all  hopes  of  a  compre-' 
henfion  vanifhed  ; — and  the  A<St  of  Uniformity  difgraced  the  annals 
of  England.  By  that  A(Et  they  received  a  deadly  blow  ;  and  more' 
than  two  thoufand  of  their  minifters,  who  could  not  cdnfcientioufly 
comply  with  the  terms  of  conformity,  were  driven  from  their  livings. 
*'  This  Bill,"  as  the  elegant  hiitorian  before  cited  remarks,  "  rein- 

«  flated 
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^'  llated  the  church  in  the  iame  condition  in  which  it  flood  before 
•<  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  ;  and,  as  the  old  perfecu- 
"  ting  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ftill  fubfifted  in  their  full  rigoyr, 
^'  and  new  claufes  of  a  like  nature  were  now  en.icted,  all  the  King's 
*'  promifes  of  toleration,  and  of  indulgence  to  tender  confciences, 
*'  were  thereby  eluded  and  broken i" 

Charles  the  Second  was  himfelf  fecrctly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
J-eligion  ;  and  by  treating  the  Non-conformifts  with  fcvcrity,  hd 
hoped  to  obtain  a  toleration  for  thofe  v/ho  profclied  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  every  Houfe  of  Commons  throuo;hout 
this  reign  had  a  rooted  hatred  and  dread  of  popery,  and  although  at 
the  beginning  of  the  firft  Parliament,  they  fell  in  with  the  refent- 
ments  of  the  King  and  church,  yet  in  a  few  years  they  difcovered 
their  error,  and  the  danger  to  which  they  expofed  the  nation.  The 
latter  part  of  this  reign  was  therefore  pafled  in  continual  difputes 
between  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  the  Crown ;  the  latter  ffrug- 
gling  hard  to  protect  Papifts  from  perfecution,  the  former  prciling; 
for  further  feverities  againft  them. 

To  fecure  the  Non-conformifts,  he  ilTued  a  proclamation  (dated 
the  15th  of  March,  167  r )  fufpending,  by  a  difpenfmg  power  ufurped 
as  inherent  in  the  royal  prerogative,  all  the  penal  laws  ;  and  granting 
to  the  protedrant  Non-conformifts  public  places  of  v/orihip ;  to  pa-* 
pills,  the  freedom  of  religion  in  their  own  houfes. — This  ufur])ation 
of  abfolute  power,  roufed  the  drooping  fplrit  of  liberty ;  and  the 
common  danger  united  Proteftants  of  all  denominations.  The  dil- 
fenters  accepted  the  indulgence;  but  provoked  the  refentment  of  the 
Court,  by  reprobating  the  exercife  of  prerogative  which  gave  it. 

Several  members  having,  in  the  committee  for  forming  the  firjfl 
addrefs  againll  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  exprcffed  a  ftrong  de- 
iire,  that  the  proteffant  Diflenters  might  have  a  legal  infcead  of  an 
unconftitutional  toleration; — a  bill  was,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1672-^,  ordered  nemine  contradicente^  to  be  brought  in,  for  the 
eafe  of  Proteftant  Diflenters  ;  and  a  day  appointed  to  confider  of 
the  fubjetfl  matter  of  it  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  Houfe.  The 
bill  pafled  the  fioufe  of  Commons,  but  the  Lords  making  f^me 
amendments,  a  conference  took  place  ;  and  while  the  Commons 
were  debating  upon  the  report,  a  meffage  came  from  the  King  re- 
quiring their  immediate  attendance  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers ;  and  he 
ordered  them  to  adjourn  till  the  20th  of  06tober  following.  This 
was  on  the  29th  of  March,  1673,  when  he  was  come  to  give  the 
royal  ailent  to  the  Teft  Acl;  and  this  interruption  fcems  to  have 
been  the  cffe6l  of  contrivance,  for  the  debate  was  fo  fuddenly  broken 
in  upon  by  the  black-rod  knocking  at  the  door,  that  the  Commons 
had  not  time  even  to  put  the  queilion  of  adjournment.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Houfe  reported  the  head*  of  the  bill  for  chc  cafe 

b  of 
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of  Pfoteftant  Diflenters,  on  the  27th  of  February  1672; — arte!  on 
the  day  after,  it  was  refolved,  nem'ine  contradiccntd,^  that  an  addrcfs 
(hould  be  prefented  to  his  Majefty  for  fuppreffing  the  growth  of 
popery. 

In  the  mean  time  the  bill  for  incapacitating  papifts  was  not 
forgotten.  The  Teft  A61  was  read  the  firft  time  on  the  5th  of 
March  i  and  fuch  was  the  expedition  ufed,  that  it  was  read  a  fecond 
time  the  next  day,  and  palled  and  fent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  12th 
of  that  month.  In  order  tofecure  this  bill,  the  iupply  was  delayed  : 
and  the  ^.v^vit  fhewed  that  this  precaution  was  not  unnecellary  ; 
for  the  bill  for  eafe  of  the  Diflenters,  which  was  brought  in  hcfore 
the  Teft  Act  was  thought  of,  being  poftponed  till  the  King  had 
got  a  fupply,  was  thereby  loft. — The  moderation  with  which  the 
Diflenters  conducted  themfelves  in  this  awful  crifis  gained  the 
afFeclion  and  confidence  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  whoie  conftant 
endeavour  was  ever  afterwards  to  fcreen  them  from  the  vengeance 
of  a  difappointed  tyrant.  The  Diflenters  who  v/ere  members  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  heartily  concurred  in  pafling  an  a6t  which 
then  affeded  very  few  of  their  brethren,  and  to  which,  however 
indefenflble  it  may  be  in  its  principle,  we  are  perhaps  indebted 
for  the  portion  of  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  Tiie  political  diforders 
of  the  ftate  were  far  advanced,  and  violent  remedies  were  held 
necefl'ary  to  work  a  cure.  Some  of  the  Court  party  had  endea- 
voured to  perfuade  them  to  prcfs  forward  the  bill  for  eale  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  Diflenters,  hoping  to  occafion  a  breach  between  them  and 
the  Koufe  of  Commons  j  but,  in  anfwer  to  thefe  infidious  attempts, 
.Alderman  Love,  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  London, 
and  one  of  the  very  few  Diflenters  who  fcrupled  to  receive  the 
facrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  declared 
in  the  debate,  that  it  was  his  wifti  that  "  an  effectual  fecurity  might 
*'  be  found  againft  popery,  and  that  nothing  might  interpofe  till 
*'  that  was  done  :  v/hen  that  was  over,  the  Difl^enters  would  try  to 
*'  deferve  fome  favour,  but  at  prefcnt  they  were  willing  to  lie  under 
'*  the  fecurity  of  the  laws,  rather  than  clog  a  more  neceflary  work 
"  with  their  concerns."  Whether  the  Difl^enters  upon  this  occa- 
fion acted  wifely  may  be  difputed  ;  but  that  they  a6ted  generoufly 
in  thus  difdalning  the  offt;rs  of  the  Court,  and  preferring  a  conti- 
nuation of  their  fufferings  under  penal  laws,  to  an  unconftitutional 
exemption  from  them,  no  one  can  deny. 

The  effect  of  the  Teft  A<5t  was  inftantly  felt  in  every  department 
of  government.  •  The  Duke  of  York  reflgned  his  oflfice  of  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  Lord  Clifford,  then  Lord  High  Treafurer,  with 
other  Roman  Catholics  about  the  court,  followed  his  example ; 
but  fo  little  did  it  operate  againft  Proteftant  Nonconformifts,  that 
there  is  not  the  fmallcft  trace  in  hiftory  of  even  one  of  their  number 
vacatifig  an  office  in  confcquence  ot  it. 

The 
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The  Houfe  of  Cohimons  met,  after  a  long  adjourntnent,  on  the 
20th  of  Oftober  1673,  and  continued  in  the  fame  favourable  dif- 
pofirion  tov/ards  the  Diilenters.  A  bill  was  ordered  in,  "  for  a 
*'  General  Teft,  to  dill:ingui(h  between  Proteftants  and  I'apifts  : 
*'  and  thofe  that  /hall  refitfe  to  take  it  tn  he  uncapahle  to  enjoy  any  cf~ 
^^  fice^  civil  or  military  ;  or  to  fit  in  either  Houfe  of  Parliament;  or  to 
"  come  within  five  miles  of  the  court,  and  a  Committee  ;ippointed 
^'  to  prepare  it."  From  this  title,  or  rather  inrtrudion  to  tlic  Corn- 
n\ittee,  the  objedi  of  the  bill  muft  have  been  to  repeal  the  Teft  Adl, 
and  to  fix  upon  fome  more  general  Tefl  for  admiilion  to  offices, 
which  fhould  exclude  the  Romah  Catholics,  but  fhould  not  affe6l 
Proteftant  DifTenters. — The  Parliament  being  afTembled  in  January, 
1673;  onthe2ift  of  that  month,  the  friends  of  the  conll:itutiori 
introduced  again  the  bill  for  a  Tefl  to  diftinguifh  between  Pro- 
teftants and  Papifts.  Its  title  was  now  fo  altered,  as  to  fliew  that 
the  bill  was  meant  alfo  to  encourage  the  profecution  of  the  latter. 
The  ^Feft  propofed  by  this  a6t  was  a  declaration  againft  popery, 
fuch  as  was  afterwards  made  the  qualification  for  a  feat  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  read  twice  and  committed,  but  was  loll  by  a  pro- 
rogation, on  the  very  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  in  this  manner  the  King  fruftrated,  for  the  fee ond 
time,  the  goad  intentions  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  towards  the 
Diflenters,  and  at  the  diftance  of  one  hundred  years  their  dcfcendants 
have  to  complain  that,  to  the  difgrace  of  their  country,  tlicy  "are 
ftill  involved  in  an  incapacity  which  was  meant  for  others. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  further  into  the  hiftory.of  the 
DifTenters,  that  is  immediately  connected  with  the  Sacramental 
Teft.  I  fhall  therefore  only  obferve  in  general,  that  the  difpofition  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  which  pafTed  the  Teft  A61,  and  was  dif- 
folved  in  1678-9,  continued  to  the  laft  favourable  in  the  higheft 
degree  to  the  Nonconformifts  ;.  and  that  one  of  the  concluding 
a61:s  of  its  political  life  was  to  provide  a  Teft,  which  fhould  allow 
DifTenters  to  fit  in  either  Houfe  of  ParUamentj^,  but  fhould  exclude 
Papifts.  ,   .    . 

The  heats  occafioned  by  the  Bitl  of  Exclufion  §  continued  to  the 
end  of  this  reign,   and  three  fucCelTive  Parliaments   were  diilblved 

§  Through  the  reigns  of  Charles^  II.  and  James  II.  the  church  (fays  the 
fame  author)  fiequentJy  gave  fupport  to  the  arbitrary  defigns  of  the  court, 
even  when  they  obvicudy  tended  to  its  deftru6lion.  The  whole  bench  of 
Bifliops  (except  three)  voteil  agaiiift  the  Bill  of  Exjclufion,  and,  as  members 
of  a  Pi  otelt'inteltablifliment,  endeavoured  to  fecure  a  Papiil  for  its  head.  A 
fimilar  inconfirtency  of  conduct  was  exibited  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  :  The  Prelates  of  that  kingdom,  without,  1  believe  a  fingle  ex- 
ception, zealoufiy  adhered  to  the  popifti  tyrant,  and  gave  every  oppoir.ion  to 
their  proteltant  deliverer.  They  met  with  their  reward,  for  theh-  condu5l 
occafioned  the  abolition  of  Epifcopacy  in  that  country  and  the  eltablifhment 
ofPrcibvtcrianifm  m  its  room. 

on 
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on  its  account. — In  the  year  1680,  a  feeble  effort  was  made  towards 
a  comprehcnfion  of  part  of  the  Dillenters  within  the  national 
church,  but  the  bill  for  that  purpofe  was  dropped  for  one  to  relieve 
them  from  all  the  penal  A6ts  made  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  agaiiill  Popifti  RccufantSj  which,  by  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  political  legerdemain,  was  not  to  be  found,  when  it  fhould 
nave  been  prefented  for  the  royal  affent. — At  this  period  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  clergy  againft  the  DifTenters  broke  out  afrefh,  and  the 
King  diligently  nurtured  the  feeds  of  difcord. — The  friends  of  the 
Diflenters  forming  ftill  a  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Corporation  A£l:,  which  was  read 
a  fecond  time,  and  referred  to  a  Committee.  While  this  bill  was 
depending,  another  came  down  from  the  Lords  entitled,  «  An  ASs 
*'  for  diftinguifhing  Proteftant  Dillenters  from  Popifh  Recufants  j'* 
which,  for  reafons  given  at  large.  Dr.  Furneaux  thinics  had 
for  its  object  the  repeal  of  the  Tell:  A61.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  oppofition  to  either  of  thefe  bills,  but  all  proceedings 
upon  them  were  ended  by  the  fudden  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
—The  Houfe  of  Commons,  gaining  a  few  minutes  previous  notice 
of  the  King's  intention  to  prorogue  them,  contrived  in  a  hafty 
manner  to  pafs  fome  relolutions  on  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  in 
favour  of  the  Diilenters.  Thefe  refolutions,  made  by  the  fecond 
Houfe  of  Commons,  after  that  which  paffed  the  Teft  A6t,  are  an 
honourable  teftimony  of  the  m.erits  of  the  Dillenters,  and  fhew  that 
their  fervice'^  were  not  then  forgotten.  The  Parliament  was  foon 
after  diiTolved  by  proclamation,  and  the  DilTenters  left  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reign  to  the  mercy  of  the  King  and  the  Church. 
Under  their  afflictions,  however,  they  had  this  confolation,  that- 
they  were  fupported  by  the  beft  friends  of  the  conftitution,  and  were 
perfecuted  by  the  men,  who  brought  Ruflel  and  Sydney  to  the 
icafFoId.  t 

+  In  Ireland  til e Teft  A6iwas  not  Introduced  till  the  fecond  year  of  Queen 
Anne,  1703.  It  purfued  the  terms  of  the  Englifn  Tcil:  Act ;  and  all  perfons 
then  in  office,  or  who  fhould  be  admitted  before  E^fter  Term  1704,  were 
required  to  receive  the  Sacrament  accordmg  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of 
Ireland,  before  the  ift  of  Auguft  1706  ;  and  every  perfon  admitted  after  that 
day  was  to  receive  it  with 'n  three  months  after  his  admittance.  The  fubje(5ts 
of  Ireland  were  fortunate  in  another  refpe6t,  for  by  the  6  Geo,  I.  c.  9.  aU 
profecutions  againft  this  A£l  were  to  be  commenced  ivithin  i'-ivo  years  after 
x\it  idmittance  into  office  of  the  perfon  piolecuted.  The  Teft  A61  continued 
in  Ireland,  even  with  this  mitigation,  only  fe-venty-fe'ven  years :  in  England 
it  has  been  in  fyrce  cne  kmdud  anU/txteen* 
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APPENDIX   No.    III. 

^he  following  frotejls  will  Jhew  the  light  in  -which  the/ui>jeil 
was  conftdered  at  the  time  of  its  agitation  a  century  ago. 


T 


Die  Jovhj  ai**  Martii,  1688. 

HE  Houfe  having  been  in  confideration  of  the  bill  for  abrogating 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  anjd  fuprcmacy,  and  eftablifhing  others 
in  their  place. 

A  claufe  for  repealing  fo  much  of  the  Tcft  A6t  as  concerns  the 
receiving  the  facrament  was  read. 

And  the  queftion  being  put,  whether  to  agree  to  the  faid  daufe  ? 
It  was  refolved  in  the  negative* 

Leave  was  given  by  the  Houfe  to  fuch  Lords  as  will,  to  enter 
their  difients  ;  and  accordingly  thefe  Lords  following,  do  enter  their 
diffents,  for  the  reafons  following  : 

I  ft.  Becaufe  a  hearty  union  amongft  proteftants  is  a  greater 
fecurity  to  the  church  and  ftate  than  any  teft  that  can  be  invented. 

2dly.  Becaufe  this  obligation  to  receive  the  facrament  is  a  teft  oa 
proteftants  rather  than  on  the  papifts. 

3dly.  Becaufe  fo  long  as  it  is  continued,  there  cannot  be  that 
hearty  and  thorough  union  amongft  proteftants  as  has  always  been 
wiftied,  and  is  at  this  time  indifpenfably  neceflary. 

4thly.  Becaufe  a  greater  caution  ought  not  to  be  required  from 
fuch  as  are  admitted  into  oflices,  than  from  the  members  of  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament  who  are  not  obliged  to  receive  the  facrament 
to  enable  them  to  fit  in  either  houfe, 


NORTH  AND  GR^Y, 
CHESTERFIELD, 
J,  tOVELACp, 


DELAMER,  I  STAMFORD, 
GREY,  P.  WHARTON. 

VAUGHAN,  I 


f>ie  Sabbati,  1 3 «»  Martii,  1688, 

Bedle  3a  vice  hit  a  eft  hilla^  An  a<£^  for  the  abrogating  of  the 
oaths  of  fupremacy  allegiance,  and  appointing  other  oaths. 

A  rider  (in  parchment)  providing,  that  no  officer  fhall  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  teft  a«5t,  in  cafe  he  ftiall  receive  the  facrament  in 
any  proteftiant  congregation  within  a  yeai  befgre  or  after  his  admiffion, 
was  olfered  ^nd  r^^d. 

And 
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And  the  queftion  being  put,  whether  this  rider  fhall  be  made  part 
of  the  bill? 

It  was  refolved  in  the  negative. 

Leave  was  given  to  fuch  lords  as  will,  to  enter  their  difTents,  and 
thefe  lords  do  enter  their  difTents  in  the  reafons  following  : 

I  ft.  Becaufe  it  gives  great  part  of  the  proteftant  free  men  of 
England  reafon  to  complain  of  inequality  and  hard  ufage,  when 
they  are  excluded  from  public  employments  by  a  law,  and  alfo 
becaufe  it  deprives  the  king  and  kingdom  of  divers  men  fit  and 
capable  to  ferve  the  public  in  feveral  llations,  and  that  for  a  mere 
fcruple  of  confcience,  v/hich  can  by  no  means  render  them  fikfpetSled, 
much  lefs  difaffeded  to  the  government. 

2dly.  Becaufe  his  majefty,  as  the  com.mon  and  indulo;ent  father  of 
his  people,  having  exprelled  an  earneft  defire  of  liberty  for  tender 
confciences  to  his  proteftant  fubjedb  j  and  my  lords,  the  bifhops 
having,  divers  of  them,  on  feveral  occafions  profefTed  an  inclination, 
and  owned  the  reafonablenefs  of  fuch.  a  chriftian  temper  ;  we  appre- 
hend, it  will  raife  fufpicions  in  mens  minds  of  fomething  different 
from  the  cafe  of  religion  or  the  public,  or  a  defign  to  heal-our  breaches, 
when  they  find,  that  by  confining  fecular  employments  to  -  eccle- 
fiaftical  conformity,  thofe  are  fhut  out  from  civil  affairs,  whofe 
doctrine  and  worfhip  may  be  tolerated  by  authority  of  parliament, 
there  being  a  bill  before  us,  by  order  of  the  houfe,  to  that  purpofe  i 
efpecially  when,  without  this  exclufive  rigour,  the  church  is  fecured 
in  all  her  privileges  and  preferments,  nobody  being  hereby  let  inta 
them  who  is  not  ftriclly  conformable. 

3dly.  Becaufe  to  fet  marks  of  diftin6]^ion  and  humiliation  on  any 
fort  of  men  who  have  not  rendered  themfelves  juftly  fufpected  to 
the  government,  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  be  avoided  by  the  makers 
of  juft  aiid  equitable  laws,  fo  may  it  be  particularly  of  ill  effect  to 
the  reformed  interefts  at  home  and  abroad  in  this  prefent  conjunct-. 
tnre,  which  ftands  in  need  of  the  united  hands  and  hearts  of  all  pro- 
teftants,  againft  the  open  attempts  and  fecret  endeavours  of  a  reftlefs 
party,  and  a  potent  neighbour  who  is  more  zealous  than  Rome- 
itlelf  to  plant  popery  in  thefe  kingdom.s,  and  labours,  with  his  utmoft 
force  to  fettle  his  tyranny  upon  the  ruins  of  the  reformation  all 
through  Europe. 

4thly.  Becaufe  it  turns  the  edge  of  a  law  (we  know  not  by  what 
fate)  upon  proteftants  and  friends  to  the  government,  which  was 
intended  againft  papifts,  to  exclude  them  from  -  places  of  truft,  as 
men  avowedly  dangerous  to  our  religion  and  government ;  and  thus 
the  taking  the  facrament,  which  was  enjoyed  only  as  a  means  to 
difcovcr  papifts,  is  now  made  a  diftlnguiihing  duty  among  proteftant 
difienters,  to  weaken  the  v/hole,  by  cafting  oft' a  part  of  them. 

5thly.  Becaufe  myfteries  of  religion  and  divine  worftiip  are  of 
dlrine  original,  and  of  a  nature  fo  wholly  diftant  from  the  fecular 

affairs 
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affairs  of  public  foclet)',  that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  thofe  ends; 
and  therefore  the  church,  by  the  lav/  of  the  gofpel  as  well  as  com- 
mon prudence,  ought  to  take  care  not  to  offend  either  tender  coq- 
fciences  within  itfelf  or  give  offence  to  thofe  without,  by  mixing 
their  facred  myflerics  with  fecular   interefts, 

6thly.  Becaufc  we  cannot  fee  how  it  can  confift  with  the  lav/ 
of  Goj,  common  equity,  or  the  right  of  any  free-born  fubjecSt,  that 
any  one  iTiould  be  puiiiihed  without  a  crime:  if  it  be  a  crime  not 
to  take  the  facrament  according  to  the  ufage  of  the  church  of 
England,  every  one  ought  to  be  punilhed  for  it,  which  nobods'' 
affirms  :  if  it  be  no  crime,  thofe  who  are  capable,  and  judged  fit  for 
employments  by  the  king,  ought  to  be  punifhed  with  a  law  of  exclu- 
fion,  for  not  doing  that  which  is  no  crime  to  forbear  :  if  it  be  urged 
ftill,  as  an  effectual  teft  to  difcover  and  keep  out  papifts,  the  taking 
the  facrament  in  thofe  proteftant  congregations,  where,  they  are 
members  and  known,  will  be  at  ieaft  as  effectual  to  that  puipoie, 

OXFORD,  I      MORDAUNT,  |      J.  LOVELACE, 

R.  MONTAGUE,   '  j      P.  WHARTON,       |      W.  PAGET. 
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Refolutions  by  the  EngUJh  Hoiife  of  Co?n?nons, 

NOV.  6,  16803  Refolved,  nem'ine  contradkente^  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Houfe,  that  th-j  acts  of  parliament  made 
in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  ought  not  to 
be  extended  againlt  Proteftant  Diffenters. 

Jan.  10,  1680;  Refolved  7i.emine  contradicente^  That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  Houfe;  that  profecution  of  Proteftant  Diffenters 
upon  the  penal  laws,  i-  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  {\i^]tQt^aiveak' 
ing  of  the  Protefiant  lyitercfi^  an  encouragement  to  popery,  and 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
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Petitions  of  the  Livery  of  London  in  1689,  to  the  Houfe  ofCommom. 

ON  the  25th  of  Jane,  1689,  Humphrey  Edwin  and  John 
"  Fleet,  Sheriffs  of  the  City  of  London  and  County  of 
Middlefex,  with  Henry  Cripe,  Common  Serjeant,  prefented 
a    petition    of  the  Citizens  of   London  in  Common- Hall    af- 

fembled." 
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fembled,  in  which,  among  other  matters,  after  flating  "  the  im* 
«'  portance  of  an  univerfal  amity  and  unity  being  preferved  amongft 
"  the  Proteftant  citizens  i"  and  that  "  the  principal  danger  im- 
"  pending  over  our  Englifh  church  and  Itate,  was  from  the  politic 
"  popifh  defigns  to  divide  the  protcflants,  as  they  did  heretofore  in 
*'  the  beginning  of  the  reformation,  whereby  they  firlt  fubdued  and 
"  dettroved  the  Calviniits  ;  and  then,  with  the  like  blood  thirfty 
*'  cruelty  fupprefled  the  Lutherans,  whom  they  had  deluded  to  help 
"  them  in  the  deftruction  of  their  Proteftant  brethren  '*  "  they  pray 
**  that  our  moft  gracious  King  may  be  freed  from  all  reftraint  of 
"  ufmg  his  Proteftant  fubjects  indifferently  in  his  military  or  civil 
*'  fervices,  according  to  their  feveral  qualities  and  abilities,  where- 
"  with  God  Almighty,  nature  and  experience  have  endowed  them, 
"  to  that  very  end  that  they  might  be  ufeful  to  their  King-  and 
"  country,  and  therein  ferve  God  in  their  generation/' 
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Tefiimonies  of  our  Kings  refpeSfing  the  Dijfenters  during  more  than 

a  century. 

TH  E  declaration  of  Charles  lid,  fent  from  Breda,  to  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  to  difpofe  them  in  favour  of  his  refto- 
ration,  is  couched  in  thefe  terms  ;  "  And  becaufe  the  pafTion  and 
"  uncharitahlenefs  of  the  times  have  produced  feveral  opinions  in  re- 
*'  ligion,  by  which  men  are  engaged  in  parties  and  animofities  againft 
"  each  other,  which  when  they  fhall  hereafter  unite  in  o  freedcm  of 
"  converfation^  will  be  compofed  or  better  underftood  ;  We  do  de- 
"  dare,  a  liberty  to  tender  confciences,  and  that  no  man  fliall  be 
"  difquieted  or  called  in  qucjrion  for  differences  of  opinions  in 
"  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  difturb  the  peace  of  the  king- 
*'  dom  ;  and  that  we  (hall  be  ready  to  confent  to  fuch  an  a6l  of 
*'  parliament,  as  upon  mature  deliberation  fhall  be  offered  unto  us 
*'  for  the  full  granting  of  that  indulgence." 

King  William  III,  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  ufed  his 
endeavours  for  this  falutary  purpofe,  which  Charles  lid  had  only 
promifed.     In  England  he  declared  from  the  throne  as  follows ; 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 
<'  Now  I  have  the  occafion  of  coming  hither  to  pafs  this  bill, 
*'  which  I  hope  will  be  for  all  our  fafeties,  I  fhall  put  you  in  mind 
*<  of  one  thing,  which  will  conduce  as  much  to  our  fettlement,  as 
<<  a  fettlement^ will  to  the  difippointment  of  our  enemies.  I  am, 
*'  with  all  the  expedition  I  can^  filling  up  the  vacancies,  that  are 

"  in 
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^«  in  ofEces  and  places  of  truft,  by  this  late  Revolution.  I  know 
«  you  are  fenfible  there  is  a  necelTity  of  fome  law,  to  fettle  the  oaths 
"  to  be  taken  by  all  perlbns  to  be  admitted  to  fuch  places.  I  recom- 
*'  mend  it  to  your  care  to  make  a  fpeedy  provifion  for  it ':  and  as  I 
^'  doubt  not  but  you  will  fufficiently  provide  againft  papifts,  fo  I 
''  I  hope  you  will  leave  room  for  the  admijjion  of  all  protejiants^  that 
"  are  willmg  and  able  toferve.  This  conjunction  in  myfervice  will 
^'  tend  to  the  better  uniting  you  among  yourfelves,  and  the  llreng- 
"  thening  you  againft  your  common  adverfaries. 

In  his  anfwer  to  the  addrefs  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  J^ords,  he 

fays  :  "  His  Majefty  hopes  that  it  v/ill  not  be  found  inconfiftent  with 

"  the  fecurity  of  the  eftabiiflied  church,  but  on  the  contrary,  v/iU 

"  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  conducive  thereto,  to  ftrengthen  the 

"  proteftant  intereft  by  rendering  numbers  of  His  Majefty's  fubjects 

"  here,    who  by  the  legal  incapacities  they  now  lie  under "^  are 

"  difabled    from  contributing    to    its  fupport,  more  uf^ful  to  his 

"  Majefty's  fervice,  and  to  tne  prefervation  of  the  confiltution  both 

^'  in  church  andjlate.'"     And  in  his  anfwer  to  the  Irifli  houfe  of 

commons  are  thefe  words  :   "  His  Majefty  is  glad  to  find  them  len- 

"  fible  of  the  danger  of  the  eftabliftied  church  of  Ireland  from  the 

''  great  number  of  papifts  and  other  diaffecfed  perfons  ;  hoping  this 

*'  confideration  will  incline  them  to  enter  upon  fuch  methods  as 

"  may  make  the  Proteftant  Diilenters  not  only  more  eafy,  but  more 

"  ufeful /^  the  fupport  of  the  corfiitution  both' in   church  and  fate  \ 

*'  and  will  prove  a  great  addition  of  ftrength  to  the  proteftant 

f'  intereft." 

It  is  well  known  that  Queen  Anne  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tories,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  throne  from  the  Hanover 
family  ;  fo  that  little  more  can  be  expeded  from  her  in  favour  of 
the  Diflenters,  than  from  James  II. 

George  I.  and  11.  were  the  known  patrons  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty;  and  tlie  liberal  inclinations  of  the  gracious  prince  now  on 
the  throne  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  confidered  how  often  he 
has  declared  himfelf  to  be  the  friend  of  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
that  he  has  led  his  eldeft  fen  in  particular  to  be  friendly  to 
revolution  principles,  and  that  he  has  alfented  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  popiih  religion  in  Canada,  to  the  increafe  of  the  religious  liberty 
granted  to  the  Englifh  Diflenting  Minifters,  and  to  a  reftoration  of 
the  Irifti  Diffenters  to  their  civil  rights. — It  would  be  contrary  to 
reafon  to  fuppofe  him  adverfe  to  the  defcendants  of  thofe,  to  whom 
his  anceftors  were  fo  much  indebted  for  the  original  acquifition  and 
firm  pofTeflion  of  the  crown  of  thefe  realms. 
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APPENDIX    N°    Vil. 

^t  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  conducing  the  Application  to  Par-^ 
liametity  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Teji  Laws^  held  at  the  King's  Head 
Tavern,  Poultry,  London,  Jan.  13,  1780,  Edward  Jeffries,  Efq* 
in  the  Chair  : 

Refohed  iindnimoufty, 

L  'nr^HAT  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  Proteftant  Dif- 
X  I'enters  have  been  proved  bv  experience,  and  are  well 
know^n  to  be  perfe<Slly  congenial  to  the  Ipiritofthe  free  conftitution 
fecured  to  thefe  kingdoms  by  the  glorious  Revolution,  and  friendly 
to  the  jull  authority  of  the  monarchy,  as  eftablifhed  in  the  illuftrious 
houfe  of  Brunfwickj  to  vi^hich  their  loyalty  and  attachment  have 
ever  been  confpicuoufly  diftinguifhed. 

II.  That  every  Teif,  calculated  to  exclude  fuch  men  from  civil 
and  military  offices  on  account  of  religious  fcruples,  is  a  violation 
of  their  rights  as  men  and  citizens  of  a  free  ftate,  inconfiflent  with 
the  principles  of  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  and  repugnant  to 
the  genuine  fpirit  of  true  religion,  fubjecfing  a  large  number  of 
deferving  members  of  the  ftate  to  a  fpecies  of  perfecution  not 
more  injurious  to  them  than  difhonourable  to  the  government 
of  which  they  are  ufeful  and  loyal  fubjccts. 

III.  That  exclufion  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  and  in- 
capacitation from  holding  offices  of  profit  or  honour,  being  a 
mode  of  punifliment  well  known,  in  many  iniiances,  to  our  law, 
every  excluhon  partakes  of  the  nature  of  punifhment,  and  confe- 
qu-entjy  of  perfecution,  when  applied  to  religious  opinions. 

IV.  That  the  Sacramental  'left  of  qualification  to  offices,  which 
now  ftands  eftablifhed  by  law,  is  liable  to  this  farther  objection, 
v/hich  muft  greatly  weigh  in  the  minds  of  ferious  and  religious 
men  of  all  perfuafions,  that  it  is  a  profanation  of  a  right  held  facred 
in  chriftian  churches,  by  applying  it  to  a  purpofe  unconnected  with 
religion,  and  repugnant  to  the  pious  object  of  its  original  infti- 
tution. 

V.  That  fuch  a  Teft  defeats  the  profeiled  purpofes  o^  its  own 
eftablifhment,  as  from  its  nature  it  can  only  operate  to  exclude 
from  offices  the  moft  fmcere  and  confcientious  men,  while  It  leaves 
the  door  open  tC)  the  profane  and  the  hypocritical  of  all  denomina- 
tions 5  thereby  depriving  the  ftate  of  the  fervices  of  many  valuable 
members,  but  affording  ng  fecurity  againft  any  one  unprincipled 
individual, 

IV.  That 
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V  L  That  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  not  only  on  all  Proteftant  Dif- 
fentcis,  but  on  thofe  of  the  eftabliflied  church,  and  all  others  who 
toncur  in  the  principles  we  have  ftated,  to  exert  their  united  ef- 
forts, by  all  lawful  and  peaceful  meajis,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  thofe 
laws,  which  teild  to  fubjecft  numerous  and  defcrving  bodies  of 
men  to  unmerited  difadvantages^  to  deprive  the  liate  of  the  fef- 
vices  of  many  of  its  moit  faithful  and  confcientious  fubjects,  to 
pervert  a  facred  chriftian  rite  from  its  proper  objects,  to  violate 
the  principles  of  the  beft  and  frcell  conllitution  in  the  world,  and 
to  difhonour  one  of  the  firfl  Proteftant  churches  of  Europe  with  an 
imputation  of  intolerance  and  perfecution,  peculiarly  injurious  to 
the  ijitereil  and  honour  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  at  a  moment 
when  our  catholic  neighbours  are  holding  out  an  example  of  th© 
tnoft  free  and  liberal  toleration. 

VIL  That  we  have  received,  v^Mth  heart-felt  ratisfa6lion,  the 
tcftimonies  of  approbation  with  which  our  conduct^  in  the  former 
applications  to  parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  Teft  Laws,  has  been 
honoured  j  and  perceive,  w^ith  the  utmoft  pleafure,  that  fpirit  of 
zeal  and  unanimity  which  pervades  the  whole  body  of  Diilbnters 
throughout  the  kingdom,  which  is  ftill  heightened  by  afilirances  of 
approbation  and  concurrence  from  many  refpectable  members  of 
the  eftabliftied  church.  Encouraged  by  fuch  a  profpcdf,  we  will 
adopt  and  purfue  to  the  utmoft  or  our  power  every  conftitutioaal 
means  to  give  efte6t  to  that  fpirit,  which  when  firmly  and  unitedly- 
exerted  in  the  caufe  of  truth)  cannot  fail  of  ultimate  fuccefs  in  a 
free  and  Proteftant  country. 

VIII .  That  it  appears  expedient  to  renew  our  application  to  Par- 
liament in  the  enfuing  Seftion. 

IX.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Committee  be  given  to  the  Chair- 
man, for  the  ability,  zeal^  and  afliduity,  with  which,  for  the  fpacs 
of  three  years,  he  has  conducted  its  concerns. 

X.  That  the  above  Refulutions  be  figned  by  the  Chairman  and 
inferted  in  the  Public  Papers. 

EDV/ARD    JEFFRIES,  Chairman, 


The  Committee  alfo  came  tc  the  followhig  Refolution^ 

THAT  it  be  recommended  to  the  Proteftant  Diftenters  to  ftiew 
;:;  particular  and  marked  attention,  at  the  enfuing  General  Elec- 
tion, to  the  intcreft  of  fuch  Candidates  as  they  believe  to  be  well- 
aiiedted  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  efpecially  to  fuch  as 

being, 


XX 
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being  now. in  Parliament,  hzve prsved  themfelves  friends   to  the 
rights  of  the  Proteftant  Diflenters  *. 

•  The  letter  from  the  chairman,which  accompanied  the  above  refoluticns  when  circulated 
among  the  diflenters,  contained  the  following  paragraph,  explanatory  of  this  article. 

"  Permit  us  to  obferve,  that  it  has  been  irdurtrioufly  aflerted,  that  we  feck  to  impofe, 
at  the  enfuing  general  eledion,  a  teft  in  our  own  favour,  upon  the  candidates  for  a  feat 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  at  the  fame  moment  that  we  defire  a  religious  tefl  to  be  re- 
moved from  ourfelves.  1  hefe  cafes  are  by  no  means  parallel;  and  we  conceive,  that, 
in  point  of  faft,  the  Diflcnters  have  cnly  refplved  to  pay  a  marked  attention  at  that  pe- 
riod to  thofe  candidates,  who  fhail  already  have  voted  in  their  favour,  or  who  fhall  at 
that  time  profefs  their  principles  and  intentions  to  be  friendly  to  the  great  caufe  in  quef- 
tion.  Should  the  Diflenrers  indeed  have  proceeded  farther  m  fupport  of  an  unalienable 
right,  fuch  conduft  would  have  been  peifeftly  juftifiable  on  the  part  of  the  conrtituent 
towards  his  reprefentative.  But  fmce  the  point  at  iffue  is  llill  confidered  by  many  wellr 
meaning  perfons  as  open  to  a  difcuffion,  which  we  ourfelves  wilh  to  promote  for  the 
fake  of  the  general  good,  it  may  be  advifeableto  exprtfe  ourfelves  fo  clearly  on  this  fyb- 
}tct,  as  not  be  nufunderftcod.'' 
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